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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
SHALL WE ABROGATE INTERNATIONAL LAW? 


ae League of Nations is on the 
rocks and breaking up. Wil- 
son’s fourteen points have been 
knocked into a cocked hat. Treat- 
ies are mere scraps of paper. Half 


a dozen powerful nations have be- 
come bandits, outlaws, despera- 
does, with no concern whatever 
about what the Dec- 
laration of Inde- 


The State of 
the World 


pendence calls “a 
decent respect to 
the opinions of mankind.’ Ty- 
rants are maintaining themselves 
precariously by “purges” and “liqui- 
dations,” torturing “traitors” to 
confess impossible crimes, and 
broadcasting mock trials obscenely 
as propaganda. Wars are waged 
without being declared, not to say 
justified. Heads of states scorn 
even the sportsmanship of the 
rattlesnake. They order their arm- 
ies to strike without warning, like 
the copperhead. A war in progress 
even for a year is not called war. 
It is a “punitive expedition” or “a 
movement to ensure co-operation.” 
Did I say sportsmanship? We have 
witnessed the revolting spectacle of 


a soldier-aviator telling what fun it 
is to drop bombs from the sky up- 
on naked savages and to see frag- 
ments of human flesh and bone 
“mushrooming beautifully” from 
the ground. Certain anthropolo- 
gists tell us we came out of the 
jungle. We must be pretty nearly 
back into it. An émigré princess 
says that her native land, Russia, 
has become “a jungle, nothing but 
a jungle.” But in that regard Rus- 
sia is not unique: all Europe is a 
jungle. 

Nevertheless, we cannot admit 
that international law is abrogated. 
We do not cancel the law of the 
land because a band 
of criminals terror- 
izes the city. Neither 
do we annul inter- 
national law be- 
cause half a dozen nations are run- 
ning amuck. International law is 
an integral part of the aboriginal 
moral law. “Still stands Thine 
ancient sacrifice,” says the poet. 
Yes, and still stands Thine eternal 
edict: “Thou shalt not kill: thou 
shalt not steal.” 


Not Abroga- 
tion But 
Reaffirmation 
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E had an ethics of war in St. 

Augustine’s day, fifteen hun- 
dred years ago; in St. Thomas’s 
great and glorious thirteenth cen- 
tury; in the fifteenth when Vit- 
toria of Salamanca produced his 
classic De Jure Belli; and in the 
sixteenth when Suarez wrote with 
equal mastery on the same subject. 
But if we confess that we have no 
ethics of war today, it is tanta- 
mount to conceding that our 
Church is, as our enemies allege, 
archaic and obsolete. 

A friend of mine whose aged 
“China-boy” had gone back to 
Canton to die, sought news of him 
repeatedly in San Francisco’s 
Chinatown and was told finally, 
“Li, he stop.” Now, when honest 
people come to us, pained, shocked, 
scandalized at the spectacle of 
manifestly unjust wars, and ask us 
“What does your Church say about 
it; what does she do about it”; 
shall we say, “Our Church she stop; 
thirteen hundred, sixteen hundred, 
she stop”? One of the Fathers 
speaks of life that is not life, but 
quaedam prolizitas mortis, a kind 
of delay of death. Is that all we 
can say of the life of our Church? 

Yet some of our brethren in the 
faith keep babbling “the times 
have changed: the days of the bow 
and arrow are gone; the Fathers 
and the Scholastics never heard of 
gunpowder, or of a gun that shoots 
a two-ton projectile 
through six-inch 
steel at a distance 
of twenty-five miles; 
still less of bomb- 
ing-planes dropping T.N.T. from 
ten thousand feet up in the sky; 
nor did those ancients foresee that 
a time would come when no dif- 
ference would be recognized be- 
tween a soldier and a noncombat- 


Has the 
Church Been 
Left Behind? 
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ant. They made rules and regula- 
tions for warfare as they knew it, 
But since then, the whole instity- 
tion is changed—and—and— 

And what! tempora mutantur 
et nos (non) mutamur cum illis? 
The times have changed and we 
have not kept up with them? The 
world has gone ahead and left us 
behind? Did theology perish with 
Suarez or Aquinas or Augustine? 
Is our ethics crystallized and fos- 
silized? And do we therefore stand 
bewildered, stupefied, dumb in the 
face of the modern chaos? 


HE question has been in the 

background since the World 
War, but the bombing of Barce- 
lona has brought it to the fore- 
front. Now we must face it, and 
answer it or perish. Here we were, 
most of us, “rooting,” as we say, 
for Franco, hoping if not praying 
that he would win, because his ene- 
mies are the enemies of God and of 
Holy Church, when information 
came that he—he or his allies— 
had bombed the city of Barcelona, 
blowing great gaps in its residen- 
tial districts, killing a thousand or 


more noncombatants. The world 
was aghast. Not all 

who protested were Questions 
hypocrites. Two Questions 


American Cardinals 

declared they couldn’t believe the 
reports—their incredulity did credit 
to their humanity. Half a dozen 
nations, our own included, wrote 
remonstrances. The Pope made a 
“warm appeal” once and again to 
Franco to desist. 

But the incident has released a 
flood of questions: Is it morally 
permissible to bomb an open city? 
Such bombing was done repeatedly 
in the World War and accepted 
as inevitable. But is it ethical? 
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Does, it make a difference ethically 
whether bombs are dropped from 
airplanes in the sky, or shells are 
shot from guns having an emplace- 
ment on sea or land? May a battle- 
ship do what an airplane must not? 
why? 

On one terrible Good Friday dur- 
ing the Great War a church in 
Paris was hit and the congrega- 
tion slaughtered by a_ projectile 
from a preposterously huge gun 
twenty-five miles—some said sev- 
enty-five miles—away. Was such 
shooting in accord with interna- 
tional understandings? And with 
the ethics of war? Were the Zep- 
pelin raids on London ethical? And 
the blowing up of the Lusitania? 
Suppose she had munitions aboard; 
did that justify the killing of 1,500 
passengers? 

Take this city of New York. Ten 
or twelve miles down the bay we 
have great guns guarding us, and 
what is said to be a miraculously 
efficient anti-aircraft defense with 
antennae that pick up the whirr of 
an airplane miles and miles away. 
Do we therefore forfeit the privi- 
leges of an “open city”? If in spite 
of those watchdogs at the gate, 
bombers do get by, will it be mor- 
ally right for them to blow us all 
to smithereens? 

If the answer to that question is 
“No,” let us propose another prob- 
lem. Suppose that we have muni- 
tions dumps and munitions fac- 
tories scattered through the city as 
they had in Madrid and Barcelona. 
Would the enemy be entitled to 
take shots from the sky at the mu- 
nitions plants even at the risk of 
hitting dwelling-houses? And what 
about the morality of hiding mu- 
nition plants amid _ residences? 
Committees of indignant citizens 
who excoriated Franco for bomb- 
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ing Barcelona did not, as far as I 
remember, breathe a word of con- 
demnation of the Reds who had 
stored arms and ammunitions in 
what they called an “open city.” 
Franco maintains that he offered 
the Barcelonans a chance to dem- 
onstrate to an international com- 
mittee of investigation that Barce- 
lona was really open, and that they 
refused. Also that he had offered 
the Reds a chance to evacuate 
women and children from the city, 
and that again they refused. What 
then? Does that exculpate Franco? 
And inculpate the Reds? What 
about it? What is the ethics? Who 
knows? Who dares say? 


AKE the question of gas in war- 

fare. There are incendiary 
gases, poison gases and gases that 
disintegrate living tissue. Does the 
kind of gas used make any moral 
difference? May the enemy suffo- 
cate us provided they do not tor- 
ture us? From time to time cer- 
tain sensational newspapers and 
periodical magazines harrow our 
souls with minute 
descriptions of what 
some newly invent- 
ed, or not yet in- 
vented gas will do to our lungs, our 
brains, our nerves. We shall ex- 
pire in worse agony than any 
known to the Inquisition, or we 
shall go stark raving mad, or our 
bones will melt within us and run 
like water, leaving us all as so 
many splotches of jelly upon the 
pavement. True or untrue, proph- 
ecy or nightmare, would it be ethi- 
cal? All’s fair in war. Is it? Brit- 
ish Air-Commander L. O. Charlton 
describes with gruesome detail how 
London might be utterly destroyed 
in twenty-four hours by aerial 
bombs. Nonsense! answers our 


Horrible, 
But Ethical? 
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own Major Kernan, these alarmists 
are drawing the long bow. “Lord 
Halsbury,” he says in The Com- 
monweal for April ist, “gave Lon- 
doners the jitters by estimating 
that ‘a walnut-sized bomb filled 
with hydrocyanic gas dropped in 
Piccadilly Circus would destroy all 
life within a radius of half a mile,’ 
and Emil Ludwig has been quoted 
as saying that ‘the destruction of 
New York might be accomplished 
by six large Lewisite bombs.’” But 
the Major says, “this whole busi- 
ness of civic holocaust is nothing 
but a gigantic hoax,” and that “no 
general who understood the rudi- 
ments of his trade would consent to 
conduct such a wasteful and futile 
operation” as that of “maintaining 
war gases at a concentration suffi- 
ciently high to be effective against 
a steel and concrete city.” 

But while the experts argue about 
technique, tell us, you moralists, 
you theologians, what about the 
ethics of the matter? Can you not 
agree upon an opinion, write it 

down over your sig- 


Soldiers natures, go on rec- 
Debate. ord and help solve 
Theologians our problem? Ge- 
Silent? neva and Locarno 


and Brussels said 
something about gases and explo- 
sives in warfare. But what say 
you? Because St. Thomas never 
heard of T.N.T. and Suarez 
wouldn’t recognize the pet-name 
“Big Bertha,” are we therefore to 
have no theological or ethical opin- 
ion upon the use of these terrible 
modern machines of destruction? 
Is our theology really archaic? 


BEG leave to insert at this point 

a paragraph from The Catholic 
Tradition of the Law of Nations 
prepared under the auspices of the 
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Catholic Council for International 
Relations. John Eppstein says: 
“He indeed would be an uncandid 
historian of Catholic thought, who 
did not admit that the virus of na- 
tionalism has powerfully infected 
Catholic thinkers at least in Europe 
upon this particular question dur- 
ing the last two generations. . . . The 
national bias of many Catholic 
theologians and publicists both be- 
fore, during and after the Great 
War, in dealing with this problem 
. . » has been so transparent, their 
response to the pacific leadership 
of the Holy See so meagre and in- 
deed contemptible, that the student 
must now be on his guard against 
taking the words of any particular 
Catholic divine or author as repre- 
senting the mind of the Church as a 
whole. Many Catholic theologians 
of late have indeed sinned rather 
by omission than commission: 
rather than risk the influence of 
their own national 
prejudices, or the 
displeasure of their 
students and read- 
ers, they have, it seems, either left 
aside any attempt to deal with the 
ethics of war and peace or content- 
ed themselves with reproducing in 
the shortest possible form the tradi- 
tional thomistic doctrine on this 
subject” (Italics inserted). 
Eppstein vindicates the popes 
from the charges he levels at the 
theologians. Also he describes the 
efforts of various groups of Catho- 
lic humanitarians, cleric and lay 
and mixed, who have worked over 
these problems with particular en- 
ergy for as much as ninety years 
past. But he thinks, and I venture 
to agree with him, that we still lack 


Biased and 
Cowardly? 


1 Published for the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace by Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne, London. 
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an .authoritative, definitive, satis- 
factory expression of Catholic eth- 
ics on the question of war and 
peace. 


i revert for just one minute to 
the problem of the Lusitania. 
Admitting, for the sake of the argu- 
ment, the truth of the accusation 
by the Germans that there were 
munitions on board; was it lawful 
of the captain to carry implements 
of war on a passenger ship? Should 
he have refused to sail even though 
he were put in chains for mutiny or 
shot for treason? Suppose he had 
been a Catholic and had gone to a 
priest for advice, what must the 
priest tell him? On questions of 
social justice, of divorce, of contra- 
ception we have our answer ready. 
Is there no moral theology to solve 
a problem in conscience for a ship’s 
captain? In other words, was the 
bombing of the Lusitania a crime? 
Or was it, in the words of Talley- 
rand, “worse than a crime, a blun- 
der”? Or was it both? 


HERE is a body of international 
law in answer to these ques- 
tions. But what, if any, is the 
binding power of such law? Are 
all agreements among nations mere 
conventions, expedients, conces- 
sions, or are not some of them ex- 
pressions of the everlasting moral 
law? Gratian in the twelfth cen- 
tury based his Decretals upon St. 
Augustine, and St. Thomas in the 
next century borrowed from 
Gratian. There was therefore in 
those days, at least, a partial agree- 
ment between the ecclesiastical and 
the civil law on the ethics of war. 
Is there any such agreement now? 
In 1911 when the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace 
was founded, Pope Pius X. wrote 
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unreservedly “We most heartily 
commend the work already begun, 
and We most gladly lend the 
weight of Our authority to those 
who are striving to realize this most 
beneficent purpose.” Pope Benedict 
XV. also approved the League of 
Nations in principle and wrote a 
dozen documents in 


support of compul- Roma 
sory arbitration. Locuta; 
Would a Catholic in Causa Non 
consequence be jus-  Finita? 


tified in taking his 
stand on that principle, declaring a 
war ipso facto unjust if arbitration 
has been rejected? Is not the 
teaching of these popes and of a 
dozen others authoritative? 
Furthermore, is not the leader 
of a Catholic people guilty of sin 
and crime in waging war, if he dis- 
regards these papal pronounce- 
ments? If not, why not? Shall na- 
tionalistic spirit take precedence 
over Catholic ethics? Leo XIII. 
says of the ecclesiastical and the 
civil powers that “each has limits 
beyond which it may not go.” 
What are the limits of the civil 
power? May it enter into the do- 
main of morals and even of con- 
science? Vittoria says, “If a sub- 
ject is convinced of the injustice of 
a war he ought not to serve in it, 
even on the command of his prince. 
... It is not lawful to kill innocent 
persons at the prince’s command.” 
So, this excellent theologian asserts 
the right of the soldier to judge the 
justice or the injustice of a war and 
declares that in any case he must 
follow conscience. But in actual 
practice soldiers are not aiiowed 
any such freedom of conscience. 
The captain, or the sergeant, or the 
corporal takes it upon himself to 
coerce their conscience. Whom 
will they follow, the corporal or the 
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theologian? The corporal or the 
pope? The corporal or the Church? 
Nationalism in its aggravated form 
of totalitarianism, runs into heresy 
as well as into immoralism. 


OT to speak of the ordinary sol- 

dier, let us consider the case of 
an educated Catholic who reads the 
Fathers, the theologians and the 
popes, and comes to the conclusion 
that he cannot in conscience sup- 
port a war that is waged without 
preliminary arbitration, or a war 
that he has carefully decided to be 
for any reason un- 
just. If he lives in a 
totalitarian state 
must he submit his 
judgment to the command of the 
dictator; or, in a democratic state, 
to what is called “the voice of public 
opinion”? The old English adage 
that “the chancellor is the keeper 
of the conscience of the king,” like 
the other adage, “the king can do 
no wrong,’’ is as it stands im- 
moral. No chancellor can keep the 
king’s conscience. No man can 
“keep” any other man’s conscience. 
Neither can a blustering, bulldoz- 
ing, brow-beetling, war - mouthing 
dictator keep the conscience of the 
citizen. It is perhaps the chief 
crime of the totalitarian state that 
it submerges the individual con- 
science. It supposes the existence 
of a corporate conscience. There is 
none. It proceeds on the theory 
that all citizens can be made to 
think alike. They cannot. It pre- 
sumes that a man can whip his 
mind and his conscience into line 
with the will of an autocrat. He 
cannot and morally he must not. 


Conscience 
in War-Time 


F we were to submit our ques- 
tions to an over-busy Congre- 
gatio in Rome, we should receive, 
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I fear, the traditional perfunctory 
answer, “Consule probatos auc- 
tores”! “Look it up in the pages of 
approved theologians.” Yes, but 
who are they? In Vanderpol and 
Eppstein we find hundreds of 
names of Catholic theologians and 
moralists, from St. Augustine, St. 
Thomas, St. Isidore of Seville, 
Suarez, Bellarmine and other clas- 
sics down through a dozen popes in 
as many different centuries, to less 
recognized authorities who have 
written convenient little manuals 
like those of Strat- 
mann and Gigon. 
But we do not know 
if the lesser lights 
are probati and we do not know if 
the classics are in all details to be 
applied rigorously in the conditions 
that now prevail. 

When we quote the ancients, the 
opposition reminds us that the 
world has been made over. When 
we quote a modern opinion, for 
example that “war declared by a 
State on its own authority with- 
out previous recourse to the inter- 
national institutions which exist 
cannot be a lawful, social process,” 
they demand to know “who said 
it?” When we reply “The Congress 
of Catholic Theologians at Fribourg 
in 1931,” they deny authority to 
that or to any other Congress. They 
prefer the ipse dizit of a military 
or political leader to the reasoned 
opinion of all theologians, all peace 
societies, all conventions and all 
congresses whatsoever. 

What we really need therefore is 
an authoritative, compelling pro- 
nouncement, something on the 
Ethics of War and Peace that we 
can quote as confidently and as 
conclusively as we quote Rerum 
Novarum and Quadragesimo Anno 
on Social Justice. The plight of the 


By What 
Authority? 
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world in 1938 calls for a clarifica- 
tion of Catholic doctrine on inter- 
national morality quite as much as 
the industrial revolution called for 
a statement of Catholic doctrine on 
Social Justice forty-seven years ago. 

There are those even within the 
household of the Faith who, I fear, 
would not welcome such a papal 
pronouncement. It would deflate 
their exaggerated nationalism. In 
fact they might have to surrender 
the religion of nationalism and re- 
turn to authentic Catholicism. 

It is mortifying to the sensitive 
conscience to find Catholics, espe- 
cially if they be clerics, ignoring or 
explaining away the teachings of 
the Fathers, the popes, the Scholas- 
tic theologians. They would count 
it a sin, the terrible sin of heresy, 
to minimize in matters of faith. Is 
it not equally a sin to minimize in 
matters of morals? And what 
morals are more in need of special 
attention and emphasis today than 
international morals? 

So, though it may seem merciless 
to lay one more burden upon the 
overloaded back of the Holy Fa- 
ther, we do in all humility entreat 
him to prepare an authoritative 
definitive exposition of the moral 

law pertaining to 
An Encyclical war and peace. I say 
if You Please “we” and I beg leave, 

especially since it is 
a delicate matter to make a sug- 
gestion to the Holy See, to ally my- 
self with Father Joseph Keating, 
S.J., Editor of The Month, of Lon- 
don, who in a brief article on “The 
Ethics of Bombing” in the March 
number of his own periodical, says, 
“The cause of peace would be enor- 
mously advanced were there to is- 
sue from the Vatican one of those 
masterly expositions of doctrine 
which have already given such clear 
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and welcome guidance in matters 
sociological, but this time devoted 
to the ethics of warfare.” 

I find also in The Universe of 
London for March 18th, a similar 
suggestion from the Very Rev. Jo- 
seph McKenna, V.F., of Barrow-in- 
Furness: “The application of prin- 
ciples to modern conditions is dif- 
ficult; moral theology has difficulty 
in keeping pace with altered inter- 
national relations and conditions: 
as the Pope has spoken out for the 
restoration of social order, we may 
expect in due time a masterly Papal 
exposition of the ethics of warfare.” 


i 
— 





SEEM to remember that a mo- 
tion picture was shown a few 

years ago with the sardonic—and 
doubtless very vulgar—title, “This 
Cockeyed World.” What it was all 
about I don’t know, and it doesn’t 
matter. But I confess that the 
phrase leaps to my mind almost 
every day as I dip here and there 
into the newspapers. 
If ever the world This 
was cockeyed it is Cockeyed 
now. Other times World 
have been more sav- 
age, bloodier, madder, more cruel. 
Even now in certain spots there are 
blood-orgies, in Russia, Spain, Mexi- 
co, Armenia, Turkey, and in vari- 
ous states of our own union when 
lynchers go berserk. But all in all 
ours will probably not be desig- 
nated in history as the Age of 
Blood. Nor is ours a time of acute 
and widespread fanaticism. We 
see no epidemics of maniacal danc- 
ing—millions of men and women 
traipsing crazily over hill and dale 
and across whole continents. No, 
not blood, not religious or erotic 
fanaticism, but intellectual perver- 
sity is the mark of our era. Men 
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and women, whole races and na- 
tions of them, are calling good evil 
and evil good. “Ministers of reli- 
gion” are preaching from pulpits 
that divorce is a “sacramental 
duty” and Onanism a virtue. There 
is not room on this page or on a 
hundred pages, for a list of all the 
curious kinks and twists of this 
mentally and morally “cockeyed” 
generation. 


NE of the latest and funniest— 

if you think perverseness funny 
—is that of Jl Duce who on his 
visit to Der Fuehrer told his host 
and told the world (whatever he 
tells, he tells the world) that Italy 
and Germany are 


Two Great “the greatest and 
Democracies. the soundest democ- 
Anda Third racies in the world 

today.” How? Why? 
Because “no governments in the 


world today enjoy the confidence of 
their peoples as much as the Italian 
and German peoples.” 

What could be simpler? Or 
more convincing? Or half so true! 
Hitler polled 99.08% of all the votes 
in Austria and Germany in the re- 
cent plebiscite. That, indeed, was 
not quite up to the standard of 
Ivory Soap, which proclaims itself 
99 and 44-100% pure. But it is rec- 
ord-breaking, none the less, as far 
as international competition is con- 
cerned. Mr. Roosevelt, the most 
popular president in American his- 
tory (I speak as of 1936) didn’t 
carry the United States with any 
such smashing majority. Tammany 
in the halcyon days of Charley 
Murphy or Boss Tweed never car- 
ried the city, or a borough, or per- 
haps even a district with a better 
percentage than 99. So Heil Hit- 
ler! for the time being. But I would 
wager that his Buddy on the other 
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side of the Brenner Pass (“Buddy” 
as of mid-April, 1938) could hang 
up a better record, if he did but set 
himself to do it. 


HE technique governing the suf- 
frage in the two super-democ- 
racies varies from our own. Over 
there the mind of the voter is not 
distracted with contradictory argu- 
ments. The leaders work on the 
principle of the judge who had lis- 
tened to the prosecution, but de- 
clined to hear the defense because 
it might give him doubts. So to 
avoid confusing the voters, the 
newspapers, the radio, the cam- 
paign orators, all take one side. If 
any one attempts to present a con- 
trary argument, he is “liquidated,” 
and the executioner wiping his 
sword on his apron turns to the 
crowd and says, “Would any other 
gentleman like to present an argu- 
ment against the government?” 
Few respond, and thus the acme of 
the democratic idea is reached. 
In the two best and greatest de- 
mocracies the people surrender into 
the hands of their leader all the 
traditional prerogatives of the citi- 
zen such as we know them from 
Magna Charta and the Bill of 
Rights. 
“Rights?” shrieks the Fuehrer. 
“You have no rights!” “Heil Hit- 


ler!” comes the 

unanimous reply. The People 
“Das Reich ist das _ and Their 

Recht!” he bellows. Leader: 

“Heil Hitler!” a Dialogue 


“We shall have 
no parliament; I hereby abolish the 
Reichstag.” “Heil Hitler!” 

“In backward countries, like the 
United States, they squabble over 
their Supreme Court. The Presi- 
dent wants a submissive court; the 
people prefer an independent court. 
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We shall have no such division of 
opinion here. All judges shall be 
submissive.” “Heil Hitler!” 

“In less enlightened lands much 
discussion arises over 5-4 decisions. 
Here all decisions shall be unani- 
mous.” “Heil Hitler!” 

“Elsewhere they follow the stupid 
system of taking the vote before a 
man assumes office. How quaint! 
Here we take office first and hold 
the vote afterwards.” “Heil Hitler!” 

And so we see in one brief lesson 
how the totalitarian state is the 
only Perfect Democracy. 


T is not quite fair, however, to 

maintain, as Jl Duce does, that 
only in Germany and Italy are there 
simon-pure democracies. In Rus- 
sia 99.99% of the votes are regis- 
tered for Stalin. He, evidently, 
“enjoys the confidence of his peo- 
ple.” Though we see pictures of 
countless thousands in Berlin sa- 
luting Der Fuehrer and crying 
“Heil” and pictures of Ii Duce in 
the Piazza Venezia posing as Julius 
Cesar (absit omen) and receiving 
the frenzied acclaim of the multi- 
tudes, we see even larger crowds 
tearing their throats and lungs to 
shreds saluting Joseph Stalin be- 
fore the Kremlin in Moscow. So 
Russia, by arithmetic, is the Great- 
est Democracy. 

And the most loyal. At the re- 
cent trials in Moscow, evidence was 
offered of “plot, counterplot, trea- 
son, espionage, murder, blackmail, 
counter-revolution, poison” and in- 
deed of all the incredible crimes 
that might be compiled out of Blue- 
beard, Nero, Herod and the Marquis 
de Sade. But does all that scandal 
so much as cloud for a moment the 
crystalline faith of the people in 
Joseph Stalin? Not if salutes and 
waving of banners and loud cries 
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of joy are any criterion. So, since 
popularity is the measure of de- 
mocracy, Russia has the edge on 
Germany and Italy. It is the truest 
democracy of them all, unless of 
course, like our American intelli- 
gentsia you award the prize to Loy- 
alist Spain. 

The argument carries us far. 
Since the praise of the people is the 
measure of democracy, the regime 
of Napoleon Bonaparte was a 
greater democracy than Italy or 
Germany today. “Vive l’empereur!” 
was heard from more mouths and 
with more enthusiasm than “Heil 
Hitler!” When I was only thirteen 
I read Erckmann-Chatrian’s Le 
Conscrit. I haven’t seen it since, 
but unless my memory has failed 
the authors said that the people 
looked upon the Emperor as a god. 
When I read that at home, my good 
father said, “No! not as God! They 
were Catholics.” But in these to- 
talitarian days I have come to learn 
that even a Catholic people may 
give to a ruler such honor as be- 
longs only to God. Not actually 
of course. But virtually. 

The tide turned against Na- 
poleon. It turned against Julius 
Cesar. For that matter it turned 
in Jerusalem. Crucifige! came close 
upon Hosanna! 


capi not your trust in princes, is 
good advice to the people. Put 

not your trust in the people, is good 

advice to princes. Remember Duce, 

remember Fuehrer, 

and remember Sta- Put Not 

lin, this is a cock- Your Trust in 

eyed world. The Popularity 

people look at you 

now from one crazy angle; they 

need only turn their heads to see 

you from another crazy angle. And 

if they do—! 















HOW SPAIN HAS REACTED 


By Rospert SENCOURT 


ERHAPS there has never been a 

subject on which the English- 
speaking world has been so ill- 
informed as contemporary Spain. 
England is puzzled; America is dis- 
gusted. The reasons for each are 
similar, and it is time they were 
explained. 

The first is simply that democ- 
racy does not suit the Spanish peo- 
ple: it had never really existed, So 
great was the corruption at the 
polls: and the democracies of the 
West were taken in by the name 
and pretensions of the Republic. 
England’s two leading Professors 
of Spanish, Allison Peers and Wil- 
liam James Entwistle, are neither 
of them men of the Right: they are 
both liberals: they were both in 
sympathy with the Republic, but 
they have each asserted that it ex- 
changed a dictatorship of the Right 
for a dictatorship of the Left. As 
the dictatorship of the Left swung 
more heavily to the extremes, it fell 
under the direct influence of Stalin: 
and the facts are now established 
that on the Russian model, it had 
planned a massacre of all the lead- 
ers of the Right. These facts as 
set out by a distinguished mem- 
ber of the Institute of France, M. 
Jacques Bardoux, in the Revue des 
Deux Mondes on October 1, 1937, 
have never been disputed. They 
cannot be disputed. But they do 
not help Franco to be understood: 
because he had announced these 
facts before he proved them: and 
he acted on them before he an- 
nounced them: and his action had 
been judged as an attack on de- 


mocracy. The more people have 
formed strong opinions, the more 
it annoys them to be shown that 
they were in the wrong. 

As the democrats had decided 
that Franco was attacking democ- 
racy, they were not only convinced 
that he ought to fail but that he 
must fail. His opponents provided 
statements to suit the demand. 
Five times they announced that 
Toledo had fallen; seven times they 
announced the capture of Sara- 
gossa; three times the fall of 
Granada; if their communiqués are 
summed up, it will be found that 
they have captured more than the 
whole territory of Spain; half a 
million machine guns, a hundred 
thousand Germans; a hundred and 
fifty thousand Italians; and they 
have practically never suffered a 
defeat. How could they? They 
were representing democracy, and 
democracy is axiomatic; it cannot 
be defeated. Yet somehow the 
axiom did not apply; Franco did 
advance; he hardly ever suffered a 
set-back; two-thirds of Spain were 
in his hands; they were far the 
richer part of Spain. The great 
majority of the resources of Spain 
are in his hands; not only so, but 
where he governs, life is infinitely 
freer, infinitely more comfortable 
than where the other people gov- 
ern. All over Franco’s territory 
there is complete religious freedom; 
people can go to church or not as 
they choose; on the other side, 
there can be no open practice of 
religion. 

But again the English-speaking 
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world does not wish to know the 
truth. The Armada, and the In- 
quisition have made them feel that 
it is better to allow no religion at 
all than to leave Spanish Catholi- 
cism optional; and besides that 
there is a strong conviction that in 
every particular, but not least in 
religion, English-speaking Protes- 
tant America is incomparably bet- 
ter than Spanish-speaking Catholic 
America. And so strong are these 
feelings that when it was heard 
that in old Spain six bishops and 
ten thousand clergy had been mur- 
dered, only the Catholics were 
shocked. The others never doubt- 
ed that whatever those victims got, 
they had richly deserved. The 
facts, however, are not quite so 
simple as that. The Catholics have 
to explain not only why the clergy 
were attacked, but also why no one 
rose to defend them. The others 
have to explain why where Franco 
now rules, and where Alfonso used 
to rule, Catholic worship was more 
popular than in surrounding coun- 
tries. Both these things can be ex- 
plained, if we go back far enough. 


The first fact to get clear is that 
the inherent pride and individual- 
ism of the fierce Spaniard led to 
anarchy unless his pride led him 
to support a unifying institution. 
This explains the necessity of the 
old monarchy: the Spaniard saw 
his own glory reflected in the power 
of his sovereign: because he sym- 
pathized, he admired. It also ex- 
plains the Inquisition. Unless 
united in their pride in a militant 
religion which had saved Europe 
from the Moors, the Spaniards 
would destroy themselves in fac- 
tions. They agreed with the mon- 
archy that anyone who disturbed 
this system must be stamped out. 
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In the same spirit, an English 
schoolboy who does not back his 
school in a match is caned by an- 
other schoolboy. In a similar 
spirit, opinion exercises a certain 
suasion at Princeton, or West 
Point. The difference is that mili- 
tant, excitable and one must add 
cruel, the Spaniard carried this 
drama of esprit de corps as far as 
life and death. It is just at that 
point that the Englishman or the 
American is horrified. Order, com- 
fort and moderation are as instinc- 
tive to us as excess is to a Span- 
iard: but we find much that is like 
him in our own Elizabethan genius. 
The Spaniard is a Shakespearean 
character like Othello, Antony, or 
Lady Macbeth. He pursues his 
purpose frantically. It obsesses 
him to the point of madness. And 
so, as a Spanish novelist has late- 
ly noted, when an ideology comes 
to Spain, like a vigorous plant in a 
manured ground it grows so rank 
that it threatens all around it. The 
very barrenness of Spanish soil has 
given this preternatural vigor to 
Spanish blood. It is a country of 
extremes, of storm and sunlight, of 
blaze and blizzard. So are the 
Spaniards themselves, geniality it- 
self till they become obstinate, the 
most charming companions, the 
most hopeless administrators. 
Why? Because in their extreme in- 
dividualism they cannot work to- 
gether; because the personal rela- 
tion is everything, the institution 
nothing. No man could recognize 
his limits and compromise; each 
felt an instinct of infinity. The 
Church survived because it alone 
could indulge this instinct. The 
Spaniards lent it their own mag- 
nificence only to receive back more 
than they had given. They accept- 
ed it with an Oriental enthusiasm, 
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or rejected it with a bigotry which 
outdid that of the most relentless 
inquisitor. For it was not only 
Catholicism that flourished fiercely. 
Islam had done likewise, and left 
its aftermath among the descend- 
ants of the Moors. Liberalism came 
to Spain only to be uncompromis- 
ing. Masonry was not short of 
murderous. Anarchy, Communism 
and Fascism all rushed to the ex- 
treme. Each wanted to be cruel 
and bloody. Fascism met Commu- 
nism with reprisals till organization 
itself became anarchy. 


How did this apply to the 
Church? Like everything Spanish, 
it was militant, exclusive, knightly 
and uncompromising. Its first 
clash came with the monarchy in 
the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Carlos III. had compromised 
with Freemasonry. The Court was 
ceasing to be religious; and the 
Church had been stubborn against 
reform. There must always be re- 
forms. The nearer an institution 
is to perfection, the more vigilance 
it requires. The monarchy could 
point to the necessity of reforms, 
and it insisted on making them. 
The Church replied by mistrust of 
the monarchy. The monarchy be- 
came more corrupt than it had ever 
accused the Church of being. 
Napoleon, receiving complaints of 
both, proposed a sweeping reform 
of both. Again Spanish pride came 
into the situation. With the help 
of the English, the French were 
expelled before either had taught 
anything to Spain. The govern- 
ment was incompetent, the mon- 
arch a scandal. The cry of the 
people was “Long live the Inqui- 
sition!” Nevertheless liberalism 
survived, the Church was attacked, 
its property confiscated, its clergy 
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in many cases murdered. The 
Church in these circumstances 
turned its animosity towards liber- 
alism, and between the Church and 
liberalism there has been a feud 
ever since. Liberals have called it 
for this reason the most backward 
Church in the world; it has resisted 
every one of their reforms. As 
time has gone on, it has still been 
distrustful of a first enemy when it 
has had to face a second, and much 
worse one. First monarchy, then 
liberalism; then the republic, then 
Communism and anarchy. And 
so the situation has become more 
and more bitter. It has given up 
more and more, and found itself 
faced by enemies more and more 
extreme. The clergy in fact were 
disgruntled with Primo de Rivera 
because he did not do more for 
them: they refused to support King 
Alfonso for the same reason; and 
they almost welcomed the repub- 
lic, out of which came the Com- 
munist elements, which wherever 
they have triumphed have done 
them to death. The character of 
the Church in Spain is the char- 
acter of everything in Spain. It is 
noble, uncompromising and mili- 
tant. If there were a school with- 
out religious education, the Church 
described it as scandalous and 
revolutionary; if there were a re- 
ligious procession in the streets, 
the liberals talked about the bru- 
tal reactionaries of clericalism. 
And so each pushed on to the ex- 
treme in his description of the 
other. Very few foreigners recog- 
nized that in point of fact the 
Church in Spain was poor, indus- 
trious, enterprising. But the facts 
remain. The clergy were poorly 
paid; the life in the religious com- 
munities was austere, the amount 
of good done was enormous. “If 
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the Church in Spain was unpopu- 
lar,” says the Anglican Professor 
Peers, “it was not among the or- 
phans, the sick or the hungry.” 
“The Church is an educator,” says 
Professor Entwistle, also an Angli- 
can, “but it is a moot point how 
far education ought to be religious.” 
The Jesuits were particularly en- 
terprising with engineering col- 
leges, scientific laboratories, leper 
asylums. But their good work only 
annoyed their enemies the more 
until at last things reached such a 
pitch that soldiers were left with 
their wounds to fester rather than 
nuns should tend them. The plain 
fact was that most of the hospital 
work, like much of the teaching, 
remained in the hands of the re- 
ligious orders who had instituted 
it. These facts are not open to dis- 
pute. They make it clear that Spain 
was divided into two camps, each 
zealous for the destruction of the 
other; they show why the Church 
was loved, and why it was at- 
tacked. 

It/only remains to show why, if 
it was loved, it was not defended. 


Although there had been many 
theoretical attacks, the clergy and 
the actual buildings were physical- 
ly immune until 1931. In that 
year bodies of foreign Communists 
set to work with arson. The gov- 
ernment, being anticlerical, gave 
orders that the criminals were not 
to be disturbed. The people looked 
on with mixed feelings; some be- 
lieved that the clergy were pro- 
prietors; some resented their au- 
thority; some hated them with 
Spanish hatred. But why did no 
one seem to love them? We must 
face the fact that the pious were 
cowed. The Church had never 
taught militance; the duty of the 
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faithful was religious observance. 
They never thought of doing the 
work of the police; and seeing that 
the police, acting under orders, 
were not defending the churches, 
nor arresting the criminals, they 
felt that to defend the churches 
would be to rebel against the Gov- 
ernment. Besides that, many be- 
gan to fear for their lives. They 
knew the violence of the people; 
they knew the intense feeling of 
the people against as well as for 
religion. They were taken by sur- 
prise; no one had organized; no 
one dared to lead. Whenever an- 
archy was making things impos- 
sible in Spain, it had been the 
army, with the armed civil guard, 
which had restored order, and kept 
the country together. It was to the 
army that the Catholics turned to 
vindicate their freedom. The in- 
evitable sequel of the wanton burn- 
ing of churches by anarchists and 
Communists was the attack on the 
life of the leaders of the Right cul- 
minating in a plan for the general 
massacre of the clergy. The equal- 
ly inevitable remedy against this 
state of massacre was the vindica- 
tion of the Church by the army. 
The army has not re-established 
the Inquisition, but it has left peo- 
ple free to go to church: it has ex- 
ercised no compulsion, but with its 
activity has come a religious re- 
vival. On the other side in Spain, 
indiscriminate murder has been put 
down, decency has been to a large 
extent gradually restored. But the 
fight against religion goes on in an- 
other form. There is no church yet 
open where the name of God can 
be publicly mentioned. “That it is 
religion in every form known to 
men which the Reds are persecut- 
ing no one who has followed the 
history of Spain during the last few 
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years with knowledge and under- 
standing could possibly doubt.” 
Such is the measured judgment— 
founded on intimate knowledge—of 
an Anglican sympathetic to the Re- 
public, and everywhere praised for 
his impartiality: such are the words 
of Professor Allison Peers. 

The idea that wicked spirits 
wander through the world seeking 
the ruin of souls is made familiar 
to Catholics by a formula they can 
hardly avoid hearing. It is sup- 
ported by St. Paul who says that 
we war not against flesh and blood, 
but principalities and powers, 
against the forces of wickedness in 
high places. Little as Americans 
may know of it, there is in poor 
old Europe such a thing as delib- 
erate malice. “I never knew a good 
man without enemies many and 
implacable, because unprovoked. 
For a man that is provoked may 
be appeased, but what remedy can 
you use to cure a man who hates 
you for your desire of doing him 
good?” Those are the words of one 
of the greatest friends of America, 
Edmund Burke. And if they were 
true in England, or Ireland, might 
they not also apply in Spain? Did 
they not also once apply at the 
other end of the Mediterranean 
where a Man who went about doing 
good was crucified? 


Let us then do justice to the 
Spanish clergy. In the days when 
they had wealth and power, they 
set up great works of culture and 
of charity. Spain was never more 
in debt to its religion than when 
the country was at its greatest. 
The genius of poet and painter at- 
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test what the history of the con- 
quistadores bears out: that to the 
Spaniards their faith in Christ was 
essential, and it softened the cruel- 
ty of their natures with ideals and 
courtesy. When their state lost this 
eagerness for the Faith, it declined, 
and the clergy forfeited their 
wealth. But though poor, they 
have continued to act with the 
same zeal and enterprise as when 
they were rich. In no other coun- 
try were the churches as well filled 
as in Spain: no country showed 
such ardent piety. But even when 
ordained, the Spaniard could not 
cease to be proud and uncompro- 
mising. The clergy were at war 
first with liberalism, and then with 
anarchy and Communism. When 
the war came to crime and blood- 
shed, the Catholics offered only 
passive resistance till they had 
proof of plans for the extermina- 
tion of their leaders. At this point 
they saved themselves by alliance 
with the army, and when that did 
not shield them with its strength, 
they faced death praying for for- 
giveness of their enemies. There is 
no proof of faults against the 
clergy but such as are common to 
men; and no one can be surprised 
if their exemplary lives awoke hos- 
tility from immoral and _ violent 
forces, organized for the destruc- 
tion of religion. Catholics need not 
apologize for their religion because 
Spain produced martyrs and cru- 
saders. 

Not pharisaism, but honor and 
thankfulness is what we owe to 
Spanish Catholics: they are differ- 
ent from us, but they have not less 
of the dignity of heroes. 

























MARY OF THE LILIES 


d 

d By Epitn Tatum 

n 

t ETWEEN the fragrant lily-rows she came, 
- Her beauty etched against the sudden flame 
4 In sunset sky. Before the heaven-grace 

n Which radiated from her perfect face 

1- 


The flowers bowed, while at her feet, 


d The blossoms in their eagerness to greet, 

a Shed their pale petals. Never was there other 
, So pure and true, as Mary, Virgin Mother 

id Of Christ the Lord, as silently she came 

h, 


Between the lilies like a silver flame:— 


My heart stood still. I spoke her Holy Name. 











GULLAH SUE 


By Sirvia HAWTHORN 


UNGLE blood showed in Sue’s 
tall, deep-bosomed figure, in her 

round black face with its white 
flash of dazzling teeth. Her ability 
to do rough, hard work with a 
song was learned in a shanty on the 
edge of the South Carolina rice 
fields. And her manners, at their 
best, always retained a touch of 
the stateliness prevailing among 
the house servants of the manor 
house of a great plantation. 

A dusky courtesan, a dynamo of 
domestic energy, and in her later 
days a ripe philosopher, her migra- 
tion to the sandy flats of the Tide- 
water always remained shrouded in 
mystery. She made the transition 
unheralded one windy autumn day 
ten years ago. “My mother die and 
I jes’ travel—” was the only ex- 
planation she was ever known to 
give. 

Red Shoes and his household 
lived at the seashore then. And 
Sue was just turning forty and he 
was just turning four. 

He paid her but fleeting attention 
from his playhouse in the shade of 
the thinning locust trees that he 
called “Mr. and Mrs. Jumper’s 
house”; trotted indifferently away 
in the direction of the bay’s quiet 
cove. 

Thus Sue’s first interview with 
“her madam” took place on the 
front porch between the two alone. 
The one a harried young mother 
who had just lived through a year 
of mortal terror in Red Shoes’ year 
of all but mortal illness, the other 
a big black Negress in a snowy 





apron, with a funny little hat 
perched perilously over one eye. 

“Mistress Smith?” inquired Sue 
in majestic, rolling syllables. Then, 
“T’se Sue Parkason.” A_ sudden 
toss of the head, an unexpected 
peroration. “I’se come to work for 
you and have you for my white 
folks. I’se a woman I is—every 
inch a woman! Liked by whites 
and liked by blacks. Takes keer of 
myself—ain’t never been marrit! 
Have me a daughter eighteen years 
old nex’ month if she been livin’. 
And now I’m axin’ you to hire me.” 

Of course she was hired. High 
wind and water, driving sand on 
the beach in autumn. Housekeep- 
ing inexorable in its demands, help 
hard to get. Any pair of dusky 
hands would serve, thought the 
tired young mother, and Sue’s 
hands were both capable and 
strong. 

Red Shoes, house-bound in 
stormy weather, viewed the new- 
comer with disapprobation. “Nig- 
ger!” he observed disparagingly, 
“Sue is a nigger!” His eyes brown 
and observant, his hair an aureole 
of gold—the very gold of heaven’s 
gates was Red Shoes’ hair—he reg- 
istered Mother’s immediate stiffen- 
ing, observed, too, Sue’s rolling eyes 
and tossing head. 

“No!” said Mother with a final- 
ity equalling his own. “Sue is col- 
ored! And you must never use the 
word nigger again. I have never in 
all my life heard a gentleman call 
a colored person such a name.” 
“Nigger!” shouted Red Shoes 
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with a merry gleam, and danced 
around his victim. 

For three days the battle raged. 
And then, “Red Shoes,” said Mother 
sternly, “if you call Sue that name 
once more I shall spank you!” 

“Your name is Mrs. Talk-a-Lot!” 
he retorted. Like a pistol-shot the 
forbidden word rang out in a joy- 
ous shout. Mother seized his hand 
and led him up the stairs. Follow- 
ing them came Sue’s angry protest: 
“He ain’t nothin’ but a child— 
there ain’t no need for him to be 
disheartened! We has a unner- 
standin’ me and him—” 

But Mother was young and stern 
in those days. “I’m sorry,” she 
said to the amazed but still trust- 
ing Red Shoes. “You made me do 
this—” and kept her word. 

All afternoon he refused to say 
that he was sorry. ‘‘Ain’t no 
need—” rejoined Sue angrily. 
“Called me a nigger—vwell, I is one, 
ain’t I?” At which Red Shoes 
wheeled upon Mother in triumph. 
“Well,” she said, weakly, “perhaps 
if I had it to do over again I 
wouldn’t!” In response to which 
his brown eyes flashed with superb 
logic as he exclaimed: “Oh, yes, 
you would, too, because you see 
you would get mad all over again!” 

Came the winter with all its ups 
and downs—and Sue would come 
and go. For Mother she as a rule 
expressed undying esteem and ad- 
miration, but not so for her spouse. 
“When a lady has a husband don’t 
nobody but her know where her 
shoe pinches,” she once suggested 
delicately. 

On one occasion she said: “I 
only bears with him because of 
you. He’s enough to make anybody 
cry. But there ain’t no need to cry 
all day long—on’y makes you look 
simple.” 
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Came “Son’s” birthday—always 
Red Shoes was “Son” to Sue—when 
she rocked proudly on the porch 
all morning, holding a white spitz 
puppy on a leash that someone 
had left as a birthday gift. A strik- 
ing picture she made, her head tied 
up in a red bandanna, her skin 
ebony, her teeth dazzling. (“I ain’t 
never polish ’em once in my life!” 
she told Mother proudly, “Jes’ rubs 
’em off once in a while with a piece 
of coal.”) Came the day she 
scorched the ice cream she was 
preparing for a birthday party— 
and subsequently disappeared for 
an entire week. When she returned 
she acted airily as though her dis- 
appearance had never happened. 
“Take your res’ mornings,” she 
suggested blithely to Mother, “Ill 
tend to Son.” Both of them early 
risers, they could be heard wander- 
ing around the house together in 
earnest conversation punctuated 
frequently by her admiring: “Boy, 
you is got jes’ as much sense as 
I’m got!” Indeed, so amiable was 
this early morning converse that 
more than once Red Shoes came to 
the breakfast table to announce to 
Mother right royally: “Ill stay with 
Sue today and you can go to town 
and play with some ladies.” 

Her nature was so sympathetic 
she could never bear to linger when 
illness befell the household. “Watch 
the pot and tend the sick!” she 
would ejaculate fervently, or again, 
“T’ll tend you but I won’t bathe 
you!” or “When a person stays in 
bed they gets infurated! No’m, you 
won’t die if I don’t stop my dustin’ 
right this minute to make you a 
cup o’ tea. Where does I want to 
go when I die? I wants to go to a 
place of res’. There ain’t no res’ 
in this world, and when I dies I 


wants me to go to a place of res’. 
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Sympathetic as were her 
speeches, they did not prevent her 
walking out frequently to spend a 
week with “Uncle,” with whom she 
made her home. “Uncle” who 
shucked oysters on the waterfront 
for a living, and whose domicile 
was a dingy shack on an incredibly 
dingy street. 

Before these departures of hers 
she was heard to murmur more 
than once balefully to “Son”: “That 
woman harasses me to death—I’m 
gwine lef’ her today!” 

Only once was she known to an- 
nounce in advance her intention to 
desert. Then, “I'll be forty-one 
years old tomorrow, and if I lives 
I’m gwine buy me a cake and have 
me a party.” On still another 
occasion she left most inoppor- 
tunely to attend “Uncle’s” son’s 
wedding. “But you said Uncle had 
never been married!” protested 
Mother. “He ain’t!” came the spir- 
ited retort, “Edward was jes’ a 
volunteer.” 

Ten years passed—and still Sue 
came and went. They were years 
that brought changes to Red Shoes. 
Gone were his baby curves and 
dimples, gone forever his gate-of- 
heaven hair. Overnight he had 
been metamorphosed into a lad, tall 
and brown and slender. 

Other changes, too, had come 
with the years—among them a new 
house. A house this time on in- 
land water, swept by greensward, 
spacious and lovely like a minia- 
ture Versailles. 

Sue was growing older now; 
showed a decided quieting and set- 
tling towards middle age. Strange 
bits of philosophy dropped from 
her lips. One morning: “Your 
mother phome your husband this 
morning. She got him all stirred 
up—all stirred up!” She rolled her 
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arms in a rapid circular motion, 
then observed, “A still time makes 
a quiet mind.” 

She only “did washings” now in 
winter; but when “Son” and Mother 
went to the mountains in summer 
she stayed for several months and 
kept the new house. Kept house 
arduously, scrubbing and polishing 
all the weeks through. 

Finally came the autumn when 
“Son” went away to have his first 
taste of boarding school. Came a 
new chapter in his life of vivid 
boyhood. Long trousers now sup- 
planted his knickers of yesteryear. 
“Son” he was no longer, but 
“Dude” Smith, or “Sheik” Smith. 

Alas that he should be stricken 
down with mumps in his new in- 
carnation, and quarantined through 
dreary weeks of autumn weather, 
of still, snowy, ice-locked winter 
days. Mother stayed with him 
throughout this dreary time. 

On returning home, she found 
Sue smoldering dangerously to- 
wards her master. “He cut up 
didoes when you ain’t home!” she 
remarked. “Ain’t never been near 
that church, nor give that preacher 
a nickel. No wonder so many folks 
is gettin’ divorches with mens so 
evil.” Or yet again. “He’s your 
husband, and I ain’t no gosship, 
but it’s a awful thing to have a dis- 
agreeable husband! God will wisit 
him with affliction. Every day you 
been gone I feeds him and then I 
feeds the puppy, but it looks like 
he ain’t never satisfied with nut- 


tin’! He mad—he mad with his 
se’f! Ain’t nobody done nothin’ to 
him.” 


The house was not so shining as 
Mother had found it on her return 
from other absences. But when 
Mother would observe quietly at 
the table that there had developed 
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flaws in Sue’s housekeeping, Sue 
would pop her head unexpectedly 
through the pantry door and re- 
mark to the foot of the table: 
“Don’t you pay her no nem’mine! 
Fust it’s me and then it’s you.” 

But none the less deep remained 
her displeasure with the head of 
the house. “Mens is all right,” she 
opined frequently, “but when a 
house ain’t got a female in it, some- 
thin’s funny! You hear me girl! 
Somethin’s funny! 

“Folks talks, too. Every day you 
was gone when I went out in the 
yard to hang up my cup towels that 
Mis’ Jones next door she run to the 
fence and she say ‘She ain’t home 
—she ain’t home—she ain’t home 
yet.’ And I says to her, ‘No’m, she 
ain’t home—she ain’t home yet. I 
reckon she come home when she 
get ready.” But nothin’ ever stops 
Mis’ Jones from signifying some- 
body’s else’s business.” 

Long after Mother took over the 
reins of housekeeping Sue’s dis- 
pleasure with her master remained. 
One morning, after she had brought 
up Mother’s breakfast tray, she ob- 
served: “He worries me and you! 
Yesterday I washed all the windows 
downstairs for him, and today he 
wants me to wash ’em upstairs. 
He’s got money—but he ain’t reely 
as well off as a poor honas’ person 
like me!” 

Still another morning she paced 
the floor of Mother’s room declaim- 
ing angrily. “There ain’t no need 
for him to walk up and down the 
streets thow’in his money around’! 
But there ain’t no need for him to 
get into no fever when he gives me 
my money. When he pays me my 
wages I’m goin’ downtown and buy 
me a we-necked sweater.” 
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Still another day as she washed 
dishes, she burst out afresh: “He’s 
gettin’ evil—evil! Some mornin’s 
he gets up jes’ as evil as a bat! 
The older he grow, the wusser he 
get. You could always see his 
meanness in him, but he warn’t as 
wuss as he is now. He carries his 
load of meanness, yes, Lord. I 
gwine break him of all his mean- 
ness when you goes away next 
summer. 

“Sundays he near "bout worries 
me to death. I’m so glad when 
week days come and he goes to his 
office. All Sundays long he plun- 
ders in my kitchen, meddlin’ and 
doin’, Meddles into everything 
that ain’t none of his business. 
He’s awful—awful! No wonder 
you has to go away to get some 
res’. I don’t fault you!” 

Ten years in the same household 
and still Sue lingers. Her white 
folks belong to her, and she to 
them. Sober and settled she has 
now become, well in the grip of 
middle age. There is little about 
her demeanor of today to suggest 
the madcap day of “Son’s” seventh 
birthday when she found the keys 
to the wine closet and was caught 
dancing a cakewalk behind the 
pantry door! She no longer attends 
his parties, although she shows a 
lively and critical interest in his 
girls. 

But she can never get reconciled 
to his being away at boarding 
school. And when Mother goes 
away every month or so to visit 
him, on her return she always finds 
Sue waiting for her at the front 
door to lament: “You ain’t brought 
Son back with you! So I don’t 
thought you gwine stay home long 
—I don’t thought so!” 











SWORDS AGAINST WORDS 


Reasons for the Anschluss 


By GABOR DE BESSENYEY 


EPARTING from his custom of 

springing surprises on Satur- 
days, Adolf Hitler chose a Friday 
for his invasion of Austria. But 
the surprise was no less effective. 
There was no time even for that 
short dramatic suspense as Austria 
went down under the hobnailed 
boots of Hitler’s brown-shirted le- 
gions. The rest of the world could 
only look on aghast, too shocked to 
do more than utter a word of pro- 
test. The world felt instinctively 
the futility of words. Austria is 
dead. The power that had once 
played a major role in European 
civilization has been obliterated 
with one deft stroke of Hitler’s 
flashing sword. 

Today, the property of the de- 
ceased has been duly auctioned off. 
Austrian legations are closed. Her 
currency, her flags, her national 
emblems, have disappeared. Her 
government officials have been put 
into the cold storage of “protective” 
custody. Hundreds of her leading 
citizens are suicides. Tens of thou- 
sands of others jam the Nazi con- 
centration camps. 

There seems to be no point any 
longer in any discussion of the fu- 
ture of Austria. As far as that little 
country is concerned, the incident 
is closed. But the rest of the world, 
the world which seems bent on 
avoiding war at any price, must 
give some thought to the problems 
that face it with the rise of a new 
Germany, a Germany that has just 
added an immense and strategic 





territory with its seven million citi- 
zens to the Nazi domain. The 
world must consider what else it 
can do, besides accepting Hitler’s 
coup as a fait accompli and hoping 
that the Fuehrer’s appetite for ter- 
ritorial expansion has been sated. 

Perhaps this would be the best 
course, if only one could be sure 
that Hitler would stop where he is. 
Most realists, however, know that 
Nazism has only begun its march 
to the east. They know that the 
annexation of Austria is only the 
beginning of a long parade, and 
that its line of march will deter- 
mine the history of Europe in the 
near future. 

In view of this, it is of the ut- 
most importance to inquire into 
the circumstances of Austria’s 
downfall and to ascertain whether 
its death was natural or violent. 
For the sake of the record, the 
Nazis have laid down three main 
reasons for the Austro-German “re- 
union.” They say German troops 
marched into Austria to prevent 
civil war. They say Hitler’s as- 
sumption of power was the wish of 
the Austrian majority, which would 
no longer be denied. And finally, 
the Nazis say they marched to put 
an end to Austrian tyranny. 

These were the reasons cited for 
the first time by Hitler on March 
12th, in his national proclamation 
read over German and Austrian 
radio by Propaganda Minister 
Goebbels. 

Before examining these asser- 
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tions in the light of recent events, 
one point must be made and that 
is that the Anschluss, whatever it 
may have been, was not a “re- 
union,” as the Nazis claim. 

The implication of the word “re- 
union” is clear. By stating that his 
invasion of Austria was for the 
purpose of reuniting that country 
with Germany, Hitler infers that 
Germany and Austria had been 
united some time in their histories. 
This is definitely untrue. For, 
while in the days of the Holy Ro- 
man Empire there had existed a 
vague suzerainty over all German 
tribes, the essence of that union 
was the free acceptance by indi- 
vidual rulers of a traditional insti- 
tution. Its focal point was Vienna 
and not Berlin. 

The fact is, however, that Hitler 
himself does not believe that there 
has been any such thing as a “re- 
union.” Until very recently it has 
been his proudest boast that it was 
he who united Germany for the 
first time. He repeatedly pointed 
out that the German Reich under 
the Kaiser was only a loose federa- 
tion of independent states; that 
there had been no true unity in 
Germany until he, Hitler, had come 
along. How, then, can anyone 
speak of the “reunion” of a nation 
which had never in its history been 
really united? 

The “reunion” of Austria with 
Germany is analogous to a “re- 
union,” for example, of the United 
States with England. If one could 
imagine that President Roosevelt, 
using as a pretext America’s old 
colonial association with England, 
were to send a fleet across the At- 
lantic, conquer the British Isles, 
take over its administration, jail 
the royal family and the cabinet,— 
if all this could be imagined, Eng- 
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lishmen might have a taste of what 
many Austrians feel today. 

Fantastic as such a thing may 
be, it does accurately describe the 
relationship between Austrians and 
Germans, because the basic differ- 
ences between Prussians and Aus- 
trians are even more pronounced 
than those existing between Eng- 
lishmen and Americans. The fact 
is that Austrians are Germans of 
the purest strain, while the Prus- 
sians who rule Germany are an 
intermixture of Slavic and Wend- 
ish. This has made the Prussians 
stand out among the rest of the 
Germans as the Ottoman Turks 
stood out in the great family of 
Islam. Prussian character, ideals 
and habits of life are so widely dif- 
ferent from those of other Germans 
that there is hardly any basis for 
comparison. To state the case 
broadly, all that the world loved in 
Germans is Austrian, while all that 
the world resented in Germans is 
Prussian. The mechanized effi- 
ciency, the military aggressiveness 
of “blood and iron,” the complete 
disregard for the rights of the indi- 
vidual, expressed in the totalitarian 
idea, are Prussian; while freedom 
of thought, of research, of art, of 
beauty, and above all that love for 
life and Gemueltlichkeit, are Aus- 
trian. 

And now we come to Hitler’s 
three reasons for marching into 
Austria. Was there an Austrian 
civil war? If there was, one man 
who should have known about it 
was Kurt Schuschnigg. In his 
farewell address to Austria ag re- 
tiring Chancellor, with German 
troops already pouring in from 
Bavaria, Schuschnigg said: 

“I declare before the world that 
the news launched in Germany 
concerning disorders by workers, 
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the shedding of streams of blood 
and the creation of a situation be- 
yond the Austrian government’s 
control are lies from beginning to 
end. 

“The President has asked me to 
tell the people of Austria that he 
has yielded only to force. Since we 
were not prepared, even in this ter- 
rible situation, to shed blood, we 
decided to order the troops to offer 
no resistance.” 

Ignore Chancellor Schuschnigg’s 
fervent testimony and still it must 
be doubted that civil war existed. 
Newspaper correspondents of all 
nations, who seize even on a minor 
political riot as an important piece 
of news, reported no disorders pre- 
ceding the Anschluss beyond dem- 
onstrations at Graz and Innsbruck 
by Austrian Nazis. 

The second point of Hitler’s jus- 
tification is that annexation was 
the wish of the majority of Aus- 
trians, crushed by the oppressive 
rule of Schuschnigg. The exact 
words of the Fuehrer on this point 
follow: 

“A regime that lacked every legal 
mandate tried to maintain by bru- 
tal terror, by bodily and economic 
chastisement and destruction an 
existence repudiated by an over- 
whelming majority of the Austrian 
people.” 

The evidence is that an over- 
whelming majority of the Austrian 
people supported their last inde- 
pendent government. Students, ar- 
tisans, workers, Alpine shepherds, 
practically every shade of Austrian 
humanity, declared through their 
guilds, groups, or unions in the 
last month of Austria’s existence 
that they would remain “true until 
death to the red, white and red.” 

If the Austrian Nazis were in the 
ascendancy, they would have had 
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an opportunity to prove it in a 
plebiscite if Hitler had kept hands 
off for another two days. Ever 
since the World War, Germans had 
clamored for a nation-wide Aus- 
trian plebiscite on the issue of in- 
dependence or Anschluss. The 
British and French had discouraged 
such a vote in the past, probably 
because they feared the Austrians 
would vote to unite with Germany. 
That was before the days of Hitler 
and the neo-pagan doctrines. 

The evidence is that in the three 
and a half weeks following 
Berchtesgaden, Schuschnigg rallied 
behind him a greater number of 
Austrians than he had ever before 
counted among his followers. 

Schuschnigg himself must have 
believed he would win the plebi- 
scite, or else he wouldn’t have 
called it. Hitler also must have be- 
lieved Schuschnigg would win, or 
he wouldn’t have made the indefi- 
nite postponement of the plebiscite 
the sole demand of his first March 
lith ultimatum. 

It cannot be denied that the 
proximity of the great German Em- 
pire exercised a strong magnetic 
drawing power upon a considerable 
number of Austrians. The fact, 
however, that the Nazis were in the 
minority is inescapably clear. 

The Austrians are almost entire- 
ly Catholic. They lived for years 
under a constitution based upon 
the loftly principles of the great 
papal encyclicals, which proves the 
presence of a militant spearhead 
within the Catholic millions. They 
have followed the tragic phases of 
the treatment meted out to their 
coreligionists in Germany. They 
were certainly not eager to experi- 
ence a like treatment. 

During the last few years more 
than fifteen hundred communities 
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declared themselves as favoring the 
restoration of Otto von Hapsburg 
to the throne. The number of 
legitimists is put at two million, a 
low figure if we consider the tre- 
mendous debt of gratitude which 
Austria owes to the Hapsburgs. 
The surrender of the country’s in- 
dependence is equal to the complete 
eclipse of the legitimist movement. 
The Hapsburg adherents had to op- 
pose the Anschluss as a matter of 
course. 

The near civil war of Dollfuss’s 
time, when the Social Democrats 
had to be subdued by means of 
heavy artillery is in clear recollec- 
tion. Their party was in the gov- 
ernment for several years after the 
war. And a party which was so 
recently in power couldn’t have 
been wiped off the face of the earth 
overnight. Their strength is con- 
servatively put at one million, op- 
posed to Nazism tooth and nail. 

Finally there are the Austrian 
Jews, the number of which is close 
to half a million, if we consider 
them from the angle of the Nurem- 
berg laws. They have been closely 
interwoven with the cultural, social 
and financial structure of the land 
for many centuries, an integral 
part of it. Nobody will claim that 
the Jews could ever be in favor of 
a Nazi regime. 

This brings down the number of 
those who could be considered 
Nazis or Nazi sympathizers to a 
maximum of two millions out of 
seven, which is by no means a 
majority. 

As a final argument to justify 
the annexation, Hitler has accused 
the Schuschnigg government of 
tyranny and oppression. This is 
based on the fact that sixteen Nazis 
were hanged for participation in 
the murder of Austrian Chancellor 
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Dollfuss four years ago. It is re- 
grettable that they were hanged 
and it is equally regrettable that 
they murdered the head of the 
state. 

But, in the meantime, the 
Fuehrer extended his hand in 
friendship time and again to 
Schuschnigg, the alleged murderer 
of the Nazis. As late as the 
Berchtesgaden meeting, Hitler gave 
Schuschnigg a chance to expiate 
this “guilt.” The subsequent right- 
eous indignation, coming from Hit- 
ler so late after the crime, seems a 
trifle odd and unconvincing. 

We see, then, that the reasons 
mentioned by Hitler are not the 
real reasons. What were the real 
reasons? Let us consider the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Conquest, as a principle enun- 
ciated by Hitler years ago in Mein 
Kampf. 

2. Conquest, as a means of ap- 
peasing the masses who for five 
years ate glory and honor and no 
bread, and may have grown tired 
of the monotonous diet. 

3. Conquest, as a road to further 
conquest. 

In Mein Kampf, Hitler laid it 
down as a cardinal item of his 
policy that Austria must be united 
with the German Fatherland. The 
opportune time arrived on the 
threshold of the Ides of March. 
France was without a government; 
Russia was critically involved with 
domestic troubles; Britain was be- 
ginning talks looking toward a 
peace pact with Italy; Mussolini 
had withdrawn his support of an 
independent Austria in favor of 
closer co-operation along the Rome- 
Berlin axis. The rest of the world 
was not prepared to fight, so Hit- 
ler marched in, realizing his fond- 
est dream. 
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Real reason number two: Hitler 
rode to power on the enthusiasm 
generated by giving people honor 
without promising bread. The Re- 
publican governments preceding 
Hitler’s regime promised bread but 
failed to give it. 

It is possible for the administra- 
tion of a governmnt to go just so 
far on honor, but the moment 
eventually is reached when honor 
is satisfied. Conquest has to fol- 
low or else the people become 
mindful of their poor economic 
condition. 

This, in fact, is cited by one 
source as the real reason for the 
invasion. One shrewd observer, 
writing in a German periodical pub- 
lished outside of Germany, de- 
clares: 

“If Hitler decided to bring the 
events in Austria to a point by 
means of a brutal military inter- 
vention, instead of a slow and grad- 
ual Gleichshaltung from within, it 
was because serious phenomena 
forced his hand in Germany. 

“In fact,” adds this writer, “the 
bad feeling of the population of the 
Reich reached a very high degree 
during the last year. The mass 
trials achieved during 1937 a terri- 
fyingly large volume. 

“While production was doubled 
since 1932, the consumption of 
meats and fats sunk below the old- 
time low of 1932. . . . Hitler had 
to act.” 

The final verdict of history may 
be that Hitler seized Austria mere- 
ly as a stopping place on the road 
to future conquest. 

There is no question but that the 
conquest, if such it may be called, 
has improved Germany’s strategic 
position if she contemplates fur- 
ther invasions. German legions 
hem in Czechoslovakia on three 
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sides. East of the Brenner Pass, 
Germany is within long-range firing 
distance of the Adriatic, with Ger- 
mans occupying the southern 
slopes of the Alpine altitudes. This 
must be remembered despite Hit- 
ler’s fervent message of thanks 
sent to Mussolini for Austria, and 
despite Mussolini’s subsequent dec- 
laration that “Italy doesn’t discuss 
her sacred frontiers, she defends 
them.” 

To the east of Nazified Austria 
lie the waving wheat fields of Hun- 
gary, productive in the opinion of 
economic experts of enough bread 
to feed sixty million people. If 
Hitler should continue with a Hun- 
garian “putsch” he may soon be 
able to give his people bread as 
well as honor. 

Examining Austria more closely 
as a base for further campaigns, 
the observer singles out the Hirten- 
berg iron mines. Under the free 
economic system of Austria’s last 
government, these mines were 
worked only spasmodically. They 
yielded only about 300 thousand 
tons of ore a year to meet market 
requirements. 

Under the four-year plan it is 
estimated that they can and will 
be made to produce eight million 
tons of iron a year to feed Ger- 
many’s hungry munitions plants. 

Another factor making Austria 
valuable as a base for further con- 
quest is that in recent years her 
people produced exportable sur- 
pluses of beef, pork and mutton, 
sugar and potatoes. 

During her years of post-War in- 
dependence, Austria was not a 
sound economic unit. She kept her 
head above water largely because 
of favors granted by other powers 
to keep her from being starved out 
of her independence. There can 
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be no doubt, however, that Austria 
is a distinct asset to Germany. 
Thus, for example, the Nazi seizure 
of the Austrian gold reserve greatly 
strengthened the intrinsic value of 
the Reichsmark. 

To understand what has hap- 
pened and what may happen in the 
future, it is necessary to look at 
Hitler’s Austrian coup through the 
eyes of those who have a strong 
secondary interest in it. 

As long as the French alliance 
could be counted upon, President 
Benes and Premier Hodza of 
Czechoslovakia were free to declare 
that they would meet force with 
force, and that Czechoslovakia 
would fight to the last man for her 
independence. Today, alone with 
their own imaginations, they must 
see the picture of Chancellor 
Schuschnigg in custody, facing trial 
as a traitor, when all he had done 
was to fight for the sovereignty of 
his nation under a constitution he 
had sworn to uphold. Imagine the 
feelings of Hodza and Benes, of 
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Daranyi of Hungary, of Stoyadino- 
vitch of Yugoslavia, for instance, 
when they read that Schuschnigg is 
behind the bars and that his small 
son has been kept as hostage to 
guarantee his father’s discreet be- 
havior! What Hitler has done in 
Austria, might he not do in another 
annexed land? Forgotten is the 
ancient and honorable custom of 
letting the vanquished general keep 
his sword. 

Under these circumstances, it 
seems obvious that we are on the 
threshold of an interesting page of 
history. 

In the old days, when things 
looked dark, the Prussians used to. 
say: “The situation is serious but 
not hopeless.” And the Austrians, 
more philosophical, would report: 
“The situation is hopeless but not 
serious.” But now the Austrians 
of the Hapsburg tradition must ad- 
mit that their own situation, as 
well perhaps as that of many of 
their neighbors, is both serious and 
hopeless. 














By AGNES 


LIVE where I see them, where I 

meet them on the streets day 
after day, where I hear them on 
wintry nights pushing along their 
dreary little hand cars loaded with 
newspapers and cardboard boxes 
for the mills. They are stamped 
with poverty, they are miserably 
clad, they are strangely patient. 
Labor, organized and arrogant, 
rules the land; but these people, 
though they work hard, work hope- 
lessly. They are unneeded, and 
they are friendless, playing no use- 
ful role in a world which measures 
closely. They are not on relief be- 
cause they lack the particular gift 
which has lifted—or lowered — 
their neighbors into security. They 
follow antiquated industries. They 
sharpen knives and scissors—when 
the margin of profit among the 
little tradesmen is wide enough to 
encourage such an_ indulgence. 
They mend umbrellas, carrying 
around with them the broken ribs 
which once supported these useful 
and friendly possessions. Some- 
times they intrude upon recognized 
industry by dragging a load of 
fruit or vegetables; but the vege- 
tables are of the enduring order 
like cabbages, and the fruit depends 
on whatever crop has been abun- 
dant enough to yield a surplus. 

Industries which for generations 
supported the poor have now been 
organized and are beyond their 
reach. Cobbling, for example, has 
grown into a business. The men 
who do it work so smartly that 
their shoes look and behave as 
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though they were new. I should 
have rejoiced over this manifest 
improvement had I not known two 
poor cobblers who were left behind 
by the rising tide of progress. One 
of them was old. He bowed his 
head and died, that being manifest- 
ly the only thing he could do. The 
other lived on in a futile struggle 
for existence. He had a shop ina 
mean street where his neighbors 
were also trying to keep alive. The 
window of this shop was full of 
old shoes. How they came there I 
never knew. They did not seem to 
have been left, inasmuch as they 
were never taken away. They just 
stayed on, growing less fit for hu- 
man wearing every day. 

This man had eyes of such 
haunting melancholy that they 
pierced my soul. I passed his shop 
every Sunday, going to and return- 
ing from Mass, and always he was 
sitting behind those miserable 
shoes, staring hopelessly and mean- 
inglessly into the dismal street. He 
never had a Sunday newspaper, 
that supreme luxury of the poor. 
He never had a pipe or a cigarette. 
He never watched the street; there 
was nothing in it to watch. Even 
the cats, though they escaped its 
taint (cats may look tragic but 
never mean), absented themselves 
from such unsympathetic sur- 
roundings. The man gazed out 
and saw nothing, which was just 
as well. He must have been think- 
ing, but I never asked myself of 
what. Twice I took him shoes to 
mend. He did not do them very 
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well, and he was aware of the fact. 
He said he did not have the right 
equipment (only he never used the 
word equipment) to make a good 
job, and he thanked me for the 
money with such an approach to 
emphasis that I felt sure most of 
his customers eluded this part of 
the transaction. 

Then there came a Sunday—two 
Sundays in succession—when I did 
not see him in his window. The 
second Monday I went to inquire, 
passing through the forlorn shop 
into a neat little living room be- 
yond. It had sunlight, it had clean 
curtains, a well-swept floor, and a 
little decent shabby furniture. Why 
had not my poor old friend sat 
amid these comparatively cheerful 
surroundings instead of in his dark 
and dismal shop? Then I looked at 
his wife, and I knew. She might 
have been chipped out of granite 
for all the humanity she suggested 
or expressed. Cold, hard, neat and 
repellent, she answered my ques- 
tions briefly and with unconcern. 
Her husband was dead. Two weeks 
in the hospital, the giant hospital 
of the poor, and then he died. That 
was all. She dismissed his mem- 
ory as she dismissed me. She had 
no further need for either of us. 

A few weeks later a notice was 
put up saying the shoes were for 
sale. How they ever got sorted into 
pairs I cannot conceive. Perhaps 
they never did. You take hazards 
when you buy shoes which have 
been lying for uncounted months 
on the floor of an unwashed shop. 
Anyhow they disappeared; but I 
never passed or repassed the empty 
window without thinking of the 
sad-eyed man. I wondered if he had 
died as lonesomely as he had lived. 
I wondered why he had married 
that millstone of a woman. I won- 
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dered if a very poor man has any 
choice in wives, or if he just mar- 
ries the first candidate that comes 
along. If he is not wise enough to 
read cold eyes and an unkind 
mouth, he is going to have a hard 
time all his life. The woman could 
not have had a good time; but she 
at least was self-sufficient, which 
her husband could never have been. 
It was not poverty that gave him 
that forsaken air. He looked as he 
felt, forsaken. I wish I had ever 
seen a dog or a cat on the premises. 
God has granted us animals for 
friends. 

I have an incurable and repre- 
hensible habit of giving to beggars. 
I know it is wrong, because people 
who are wise and benevolent tell 
me so, but I cannot help it. It is 
not only that my vocabulary has 
never held a “no.” It is a sneaking 
sympathy with the unworthy poor, 
born of a conviction that if extreme 
poverty were my portion, I should 
certainly be unworthy. This does 
not mean that I should steal, or 
that I have any sympathy with 
thieves. They are the cowards of 
the world who prey relentlessly up- 
on the courageous. Mercy to them 
means cruelty to those who are 
worth preserving. But to be truly 
worthy when one is very poor re- 
quires such patient and enduring 
effort, and leads to such meager 
rewards, that, although it is al- 
ways expected, it never seems worth 
while. 

Do the people who censure dirt 
know what it means to be forever 
fighting it, and fighting it with in- 
adequate weapons? A very poor 
woman whom I tried to befriend 
had to carry all her water from a 
livery stable across the street. She 
did not seem to consider this a 
hardship. She accepted it as one 
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accepts a natural law. She was not 
very clean, but I asked myself more 
than once how clean I should be if 
I had to lug my bath water across 
the icy streets of January. Arnold 
Bennett, describing a London maid- 
of-all-work going to bed, says: 
“She no more thought of washing 
than would a Saxon queen.” The 
comparison is probably a fair one, 
though we know little about Saxon 
queens. One thing alone is sure. 
They could not have needed wash- 
ing as did the servant in a mean 
and grimy street. Eternal vigilance 
is the price of cleanliness in all big 
towns, and most emphatically in 
London. 

But eternal vigilance with a bath- 
tub at one’s elbow is different from 
eternal vigilance with a sink. Eter- 
nal vigilance with hot water is al- 
together different from eternal 
vigilance with cold. Our “pleasant 
vices” sound more attractive than 
they usually are. Our pleasant vir- 
tues belong for the most part in the 
category of self-indulgences. We 
set much store by them because we 
expect them to win us heaven in a 
quiet, well-bred manner. Allusions 
to the eye of a needle are out of 
order in these months of depres- 
sion because no one will acknowl- 
edge wealth. Our rich friends tell 
us that they are so hard up that 
they have had to economize by 
buying new cars. I have long 
learned that the economy of the 
rich (they have explained it to me 
convincingly) is buying new cars. 
It seems that they are paid so well 
for the old ones that they have 
something to live on. When Clyde 
Fitch, the playwright, was winning 
his way to fame, but had not yet 
won his way to fortune, a friend 
remonstrated with him for keeping 
a valet. “You don’t belong to the 
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class that has valets,” she said, 
“and you don’t need that man for 
a moment.” 

“Oh, but I do,” was the earnest 
reply. “You see the fellow would 
not stay with me unless I paid him 
his wages every Saturday. Then I 
borrow them back, and live on 
them for the next week. How else 
could I get along?” 

There is not much resemblance 
between the well-to-do poor who 
have interesting things to tell and 
the poverty-stricken poor who 
practice no ingenious economies 
because they have no money to 
spend on them. They do without, 
which is the simplest form of fi- 
nance, and one which has had a 
world-wide application. They do 
without so much, and they do with- 
it so long, that their abstemious- 
ness is not conducive to health or 
happiness. I have seen them falter 
as they dragged their heavy carts; 
and one man, a man young enough 
for enjoyment, fainted between the 
shafts at my door. It is not pos- 
sible to live close to such things 
and not realize why the poor covet 
the idleness of “relief.” I, who 
have had only snatches of idleness 
in a long life, can understand its 
value, and that to be free from toil 
is to escape from the burden which 
Adam bequeathed to mankind. 
“The labour we delight in physics 
pain,” and those of us who do 
every day the work we are best 
fitted to do are the fortunate ones 
of the world. But there is no exer- 
tion that does not pall, and there 
is no prospect unclouded by the 
darkening years, and there is 
nothing to be done with the men 
and women who are inadequate to 
the unyielding demands of life. 

The least tolerant attitude to 
poverty that I have ever encoun- 
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tered was that of a woman who 
had’ supported herself since she 
was eleven years of age. She had 
gone into service at eleven, and 
had remained in it ever since, get- 
ting bigger and bigger wages every 
year. There was nothing that she 
could not do, and there were few 
things that she could not do well, 
and she was firmly persuaded that 
this goal was attainable to every 
one who had a will to work. For 
the poor who needed help she had 
profound contempt. It was useless 
to say to her that robust health and 
strong intelligence had been her as- 
sets in life. She believed and said 
that ill-health was only an excuse 
for idleness, and that helplessness 
should be cured in early childhood. 
She had never been permitted to be 
helpless. Why should not all 
eleven-year-old children be able to 
look after themselves? 

As a matter of fact they are often 
as able as are their mothers, and 
they bring more energy and elas- 
ticity into the business of living. 
These qualities do not shine bright- 
ly in the schoolroom which the 
adult, who is done with books, re- 
gards as sacred, but which is bar- 
ren ground to many of its little 
citizens. They can make nothing 
of their arithmetic, nothing of those 
weird examples which sound like 
lunacy; but when it comes to divid- 
ing and subdividing the fifty cents 
which is to buy food, the average 
girl of eleven is as wise as her 
mother. As for her father and her 
twelve-year-old brother — they be- 
long to the sex which it has pleased 
Providence to make helpless, and 
which does not even understand 
that fifty cents is the foundation of 
domestic economy. A dollar is con- 
ducive to extravagance. It is the 
unit of the well-to-do. A quarter 
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melts away before it has bought 
anything. It is a snare and a de- 
lusion. But fifty cents is a reliable 
sum. Any woman or girl child of 
experience knows where it belongs, 
and what reasonable miracles it 
can be expected to perform. 

We have heard stories of the im- 
provident poor all our lives. Wel- 
fare workers tell them with empha- 
sis, and sometimes with humor. 
Charitable people tell them with 
emphasis, and without humor. 
The mother of a family who spent 
the money which was to have fed 
her children for a week on having 
them photographed said very truly 
that she had never before had the 
cash for an indulgence which is 
sacred to motherhood. She thought 
it better to seize the chance when 
she could. She knew that the chil- 
dren would survive a week of absti- 
nence, and that neighbors would 
probably help. But the photo- 
graphs were a lasting possession, 
and a guarantee of respectability. 

It is useless to say that too much 
money is spent on moving pictures. 
Every week we read in the paper 
about some husband who asks for 
divorce because his wife goes to so 
many, or about a wife who asks 
for divorce because her husband 
will not take her to one. What is 
a matter of unconcern to the rich 
is a domestic problem to the poor 
whose recognized amusement is the 
cinema. Children go more often 
than is wise or well. The air in 
the cheaper halls is bad, and they 
see little that is either educational 
or ennobling. As for the money— 
well that is a family affair, and not 
the business of the public. People 
who are not living on relief have a 
right to spend their income as they 
please. People who are living on 
relief do precisely the same thing, 
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and do it unchecked, but the tax- 
payer grows restive. So, too, does 
the benevolent citizen. The crowd, 
pressing last year to a Philadelphia 
football game, was amazed to see a 
respectable looking young man 
drag another man out of his place 
in the line that was waiting for ad- 
mission. A policeman intervened 
in the interest of order, and the 
aggressor said furiously: “I have 
supported that man’s family for 
three months, and here he is pay- 
ing to see a game. Wants a more 
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expensive seat, too, than I can 
afford.” 

The policeman pondered and 
compromised. “You go to one of 
the other gates,” he said in an un- 
dertone to the fortunate possessor 
of bounty. “Don’t raise a row here. 
What for did your wife give you 
the money, anyhow?” and he 
shrugged his heavy shoulders. 
“They will do it,” he explained to 
the highly interested crowd which 
acquiesced. It knew the ways of 


women. 


MOTHER OF GOD 


By CATHERINE PARMENTER NEWELL 


OTHER of God—I, too, may call you Mother— 
Yours is the love transcending creed or race! 
Now in these moments I shall ask no other 
Solace than your sweet grace! 


Once on a time—with winter’s triumph broken 
By spring’s first footfall swift and unafraid— 
In Nazareth the prophecy was spoken 


To a frail, wonderirig Maid. 


Once there was splendor of celestial singing— 
And Heaven itself entered the humble stall 
Where lay a glad and weary Mother bringing 


Her gift to earth—and all. 
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So did her dreams and tenderness caress Him 
Down the long years that led their paths apart— 
So did the vision of her presence bless Him, 
Hallowed within His heart. 


And once she heeded not the wild mob claiming 
Their victory upon the hill of death, 

But, through her tears, beheld His spirit flaming 
Out of a perfect faith... 


Forgotten were the cruelty, the scorning! 
Once on a time a Mother prayed alone— 
Witnessed the miracle of that third morning— 
And knew Him still her own! 


Still, still her own—and all the world’s! Ah, never 
Was spring more beautiful in its rebirth! 

This was a dawn that sanctified forever 

The least of men on earth! 


And so tonight—among strange shadows seeking 
To challenge me—my eyes will meet your eyes .. . 
And I shall hear your vofce serenely speaking 

In simple words and wise. 


And though the way be dark I shall not falter, 
For I have found an infinite glory where 
Your stars, like candles on some distant altar, 
Burn radiantly fair. 


Now in these moments I shall ask no other 
Solace than yours in earth or heaven above. 
Mother of God—I, too, may call you Mother— 
I, too, may share your love... 


Mother of God—for His dear sake, Who gave us 
Promise of that imperishable Light, 

Who died upon the bitter tree to save us— 
Hear my small prayer tonight! 











OTHER TIMES, OTHER MORALS? 


By W. F. P. STockKLey 


IR WALTER SCOTT vouches for 

an otherwise almost unbeliev- 
able story, as to how a respectable 
old lady asked him for reading, of 
a century back; and he lent her 
—Mrs. Aphra Behn’s comedies. 
“Take back your bonnie book,” was 
the old lady’s next day’s message. 
Yet she added: “’Tis strange; but 
in my youth—in mid-eighteenth 
century —we used to read aloud 
that stuff, in mixed sex company, 
and nobody seemed to _ notice.” 
Coleridge says that a state of so- 
ciety is conceivable where Hamlets 
to Ophelias should, without evil in- 
tent, talk of things, as does “pure, 
unspotted” Ophelia in the play. 
Dr. Johnson felt otherwise, and de- 
plored, in his day. His day is not 
everlasting. Nor is any day. 

It has been already said among 
us today that now some more men 
are getting tired of blackguard 
bravado in young women’s talk. 
And we say “talk”; because how 
far does fashion go, and flapperish 
silliness, and ignorance of the re- 
alities of dangers? Lady Macbeth 
appealed to spirits of cruelty to 
“unsex” her; but she could not 
hunt nature out. Talk is partly a 
passing show, doubtless. Still, of 
a truth, what fashion will make 
women do, no men can tell. Isa- 
bella of Bavaria, in Middle Age 
France, uncovered arms, throat, 
back, even legs; till she, and her 
followers, had frequent pneumonia. 
In corset prison, girls lived then, 
and three centuries later; not to 





say five. The eighteenth century 
saw women cut off a toe on each 
foot—for the fashion. 

Books are criticized, for that 
they are the product of mores. Is 
not that, what is implied? How 
complex a matter! What parts of 
our world are represented by the 
worst books? What do they prove 
about us and our world, on the 
whole? A daring man, only, would 
hasten with ready-made answers. 
Perhaps, only a still more daring 
man would say that there is not 
much reason in the critics’ sayings 
about beastly books. 

But this, at least, one older man 
would wish to set down; to one 
thing he would turn minds that 
would weigh and consider — and 
that is, to some words of earnest 
critics in the past, to words of 
satirists, to words of saints. They 
will give the thoughtful little rea- 
son to make light of the present 
sorrows of Adam’s race; but they 
may give some reasons not to de- 
spair. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
her disillusioned place -hunter, 
Spenser, had denounced (F. Q. 
v. 11): 


“This age, in which all good is 
geason [i. e., rare]: 
And all that humble is, and means 
debaced, 
Hath brought forth, in her last de- 
clining season 
Grief of good mindes, to see good- 
nesse disgraced.” 
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Was Spenser in the sixteenth 
century too much disgusted, to re- 
flect on Chaucer in the fourteenth: 


“Amonges nowe a man is holde 
unhable, 

But yf he kan, by some collusyoun, 

Do his neighbour wronge or op- 
pressioun ... 

The worlde hath made permuta- 
cioun 

From ryghte to wronge?” 


When Dante had been saying, 
Paradiso xxvii.: 


“Fede ed innocenza son reperte 
Solo nei parvoletti.” 


And, of the days of Dante’s 
predecessor, St. Anthony of Padua 
(d. 1231), the Pope of today de- 
clares, that, in that thirteenth cen- 
tury, “every race seemed infected 
with heresy and immorality.” And 
after the Black Death do we not 
read of brutish debauchery in 
France, matching anything our 
age can have seen? St. Catherine of 
Siena was saying of that four- 
teenth century: “It seems that the 
devil has taken the lordship of the 
world.” And her bitter penances 
were offered in expiation, as she 
said, for the awful lives she saw 
around her. In the fifteenth cen- 
tury, for St. Bernadine of Siena: 
“I believe that in a thousand mar- 
riages, nine hundred are made by 
the devil.” What would—in those 
centuries fourteenth and fifteenth, 
the Dominicans, the mystic Tauler, 
St. Vincent Ferrer, and Savonarola 
—what would those preachers of 
justice say, to their ages being bet- 
ter than our own, had they seen 
our ways? Could we use harsher 
words than they used? Should we? 
And at St. Aloysius’s sixteenth cen- 
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tury Florence court, whither he 
was sent to learn good breeding, 
was not the Grand Duke’s sister 
strangled by her husband, for 
adultery; and did not the Duke’s 
brother put to the same death his 
own guilty wife? A Dryden’s Mar- 
riage @ la Mode of the seventeenth 
century was to be jolly, over the 
folly: 


“Why should a foolish marriage 
vow, 
Which long ago was made, 
Oblige us to each other now, 
When passion is decayed? 
We loved and we loved as long as 
we could. 
Till our love was loved out of 
us both; 
But our marriage is dead when the 
pleasure is fled, 
*Twas pleasure first made it an 
oath.” 


“The greatest need the Church 
has to-day,” in that mid-seven- 
teenth century, was writing St. Vin- 
cent de Paul (d. 1660), “is for 
workers that will labour to with- 
draw the greater part of her chil- 
dren from the ignorance and vice 
in which they live.” Infamies of 
rich folks were matched by horrors 
in prisons, in hospitals, in the sav- 
age galleys. Witness St. Vincent, 
thereon and thereat. The custom- 
ary abuses, at that date, in the 
great Paris Church of St. Sulpice, 
M. Olier found, had been making 
of assignations, and loud chatter- 
ing through all the Mass. Going 
out, the congregation met, at the 
door, sellers of rotten books and 
indecent pictures, touts for drink- 
ing shops and gambling-hells. And 
according to public opinion (writes 
Sanders’s Life of St. Vincent de 
Paul) a curé was not supposed to 
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have any real responsibility for the 
state of his parish. How things 
passed on, into the world of the 
eighteenth century wherein a Mas- 
sillon (d. 1742) preached, are they 
not written for us in his sermons; 
as they had been, in the generation 
before him by a Bourdaloue (d. 
1704)? 

Pére Bourdaloue’s sermon for the 
canonization ceremonies of St. 
Francois de Sales (1665) treats of 
God’s call to the priesthood; which, 
if recognized, would save us from 
seeing Church offices reached by 
favor through intrigues, “by the 
most sordid means and base.” It 
were hard to find stronger words. 
So, in the state, the most impor- 
tant, the most responsible positions 
filled by personages worthless, in- 
capable, and totally unfit. Where- 
fore, in that his day, Bourdaloue 
would have his hearers mourn over 
an age in which self-seeking, and 
jobbery got men into places the 
highest and even the holiest. The 
Jesuit Bourdaloue was no Monta- 
nistic Jansenist. But—Sur la Re- 
ligion Chrétienne—he had preached 
on habitual apostasy (in seven- 
teenth century Paris) on the part 
of self-satisfied folks, “smart in 
both senses, deciding blindly and 
madly, without study or knowledge 
of the matter in hand,’ in excite- 
ment and passion, thoughtless, un- 
stable, showy, and shamefully 
bound down in the loathsome and 
infamous vice. And you ladies are 
most to blame. Have you thought 
this out (and before God) that the 

1 Thus, there were predecessors of those 
noted in Colonel Turton’s The Truth of Chris- 
tianity, p. 478 (6th ed., 1907): “Of course it 
must be remembered that a great deal of the 
infidelity of the present day is not caused by 
reasoning at all, but by the want of it; and 
it is hopeless to argue against this. For how 
can men be convinced of Christianity or any- 


thing else if they will not take the trouble 
to examine its claims?” 
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salvation and reforming of Chris- 
tianity depends on you? If you 
were as you should be, the world 
would be Christian; but morals are 
getting worse every day, because of 
your helpless, foolish ways, and the 
corruption of your hearts; your 
modesty gone, and all former bar- 
riers against impurity torn down; 
hundreds of things allowed that 
mankind used to think scandalous; 
and the very honour of family life, 
even as respected by pagans, made 
a jest in your stage mockings at 
dishonoured husbands.” “Any sub- 
missiveness, any dependence on 
others, any devotion to one’s call- 
ing, are all said to mean nothing 
but a being under tyranny; from 
which, if we have any sense, we 
ought to set ourselves free.” But 
that is a sermon, preached, not by 
a belated “Victorian,” but to women 
of fashion of two hundred years 
ago. So was this—Sur l’état du 
Mariage—when “divorces (or scan- 
dalous annulments), and _ separa- 
tions authorised by the law are now 
so common that they are the shame 
of our century”—the seventeenth. 
Results they are, of willful silly 
women being married to selfish 
cross-grained men, unwilling to try 
to tide over their differences and 
difficulties. And nearly all mar- 
riages amongst us are built on 
money-hunting; the side of the 
sacrament for souls is never 
thought of. Hence, infidelities. And 
as St. Bernard said (nigh a thou- 
sand years back from our own 
marriage troubles, whatever they 
be), “it is passing from one hell 
to another, from the hell of sin to 
that of punishment, from the hell 
of marriage to the real hell of the 
devils.” (Across the Channel was 
then being worked out the sordid 
tragedy and dull brutishness of Ho- 
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garth’s “Marriage—a la Mode.”) 
Should Pére Bourdaloue’s Jesuit 
brother, nineteenth century Father 
Bernard Vaughan, have spread his 
anti-modern society words so free- 
ly, even “after the War”? 

Or are the twentieth - century 
gamblers over cards, at it, more 
often, than two centuries ago in 
Paris? *Tis impossible; for then it 
was “gambling for ever, nearly 
every hour of the day, not to say 
the night.” For the woman, and 
also the man. As tells Bourdaloue’s 
Sermon, Sur les Divertissements du 
Monde. 

Massillon’s Tuesday for the first 
week in Lent tells even of impious 
priests, “bored, listless, gabbling,” 
and of all the fashionable insolent 
irreverence, sight-seeing, and gross 
irreligion, in congregations made up 
of “worldlings, pleasure-lovers, the 
ambitious, and the profane”; the 
whole thing that was triumphing, 
in one side of the France of Louis 
XV., and seemed, to Alban Butler 
(president of the college of St. 
Omer, in that and the next pre- 
Revolution reign), as a “frightful 
growth of impiety, irreligion, and 
downright infidelity; the overflow- 
ings of vice, which has opened its 
very floodgates, and publicly set up 
its standard both in the cities and 
in the country; so as to leave little 
trace of virtue in the lives of the 
generality of Christians, and to ban- 
ish the holy maxims of the Gospel 
out of their hearts, substituting in 
their room those of the world” 
(Feasts and Fasts of the Church, p. 
197). 

It is all true absolutely, no doubt. 
But is it true relatively to other 
days? And so, of our own day, we 
put that like questioning. Further, 
who would be ready, of present-day 
French clergy, to preach Massillon’s 
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bitter reproach: “The ruin of the 
holy places began in the sanctuary; 
the people losing reverence, because 
there was no real solemnity in 
church ceremonies; the church got 
to be a place for dissipation and 
scandal, when your clergy used it 
for money-making, laziness and 
greed.” But, the preacher does not 
fail to add, “though our examples, 
if explaining your profanity, are 
no excuse for it.” 

“Nothing is sacred now but vil- 
lainy” —the contemporary poet, 
Pope (d. 1744), was smartly writ- 
ing, and his friend Swift concurring 
as to “the race of little odious ver- 
min,” the “bulk of the natives” of 
eighteenth-century England. But, 
three centuries earlier, though more 
shameless, yet with less censorious- 
ness, with more wondering at the 
fools, with more pity for the play- 
ers, if with more wrath at his con- 
querors, Sir John Falstaff had 
found that “there’s nothing but 
roguery in villainous man.” 

A generation back from _ us, 
Meredith was echoing Words- 
worth’s century-back call to Mil- 
ton, and was saying: 


“We need him now;... 
For Belial, the adroit, is in our 
midst.” 


Already in the England of Dryden, 


“The sons of Belial had a glorious 
time,” 2 


when the more zealous Milton was 
declaring, in 1673, under King 
Charles II., that “the best means to 
avoid popery, is to amend our 
lives.” For “it is a general com- 
plaint, that this nation of late years 
has grown more numerously and 


2 Absalom and Achitophel, 598. 
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have any real responsibility for the 
state of his parish. How things 
passed on, into the world of the 
eighteenth century wherein a Mas- 
sillon (d. 1742) preached, are they 
not written for us in his sermons; 
as they had been, in the generation 
before him by a Bourdaloue (d. 
1704)? 

Pére Bourdaloue’s sermon for the 
canonization ceremonies of St. 
Francois de Sales (1665) treats of 
God’s call to the priesthood; which, 
if recognized, would save us from 
seeing Church offices reached by 
favor through intrigues, “by the 
most sordid means and base.” It 
were hard to find stronger words. 
So, in the state, the most impor- 
tant, the most responsible positions 
filled by personages worthless, in- 
capable, and totally unfit. Where- 
fore, in that his day, Bourdaloue 
would have his hearers mourn over 
an age in which self-seeking, and 
jobbery got men into places the 
highest and even the holiest. The 
Jesuit Bourdaloue was no Monta- 
nistic Jansenist. But—Sur la Re- 
ligion Chrétienne—he had preached 
on habitual apostasy (in seven- 
teenth century Paris) on the part 
of self-satisfied folks, “smart in 
both senses, deciding blindly and 
madly, without study or knowledge 
of the matter in hand,' in excite- 
ment and passion, thoughtless, un- 
stable, showy, and shamefully 
bound down in the loathsome and 
infamous vice. And you ladies are 
most to blame. Have you thought 
this out (and before God) that the 

1 Thus, there were predecessors of those 
noted in Colonel Turton’s The Truth of Chris- 
tianity, p. 478 (6th ed., 1907): “Of course it 
must be remembered that a great deal of the 
infidelity of the present day is not caused by 
reasoning at all, but by the want of it; and 
it is hopeless to argue against this. For how 
can men be convinced of Christianity or any- 


thing else if they will not take the trouble 
to examine its claims?” 
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salvation and reforming of Chris- 
tianity depends on you? If you 
were as you should be, the world 
would be Christian; but morals are 
getting worse every day, because of 
your helpless, foolish ways, and the 
corruption of your hearts; your 
modesty gone, and all former bar- 
riers against impurity torn down; 
hundreds of things allowed that 
mankind used to think scandalous; 
and the very honour of family life, 
even as respected by pagans, made 
a jest in your stage mockings at 
dishonoured husbands.” “Any sub- 
missiveness, any dependence on 
others, any devotion to one’s call- 
ing, are all said to mean nothing 
but a being under tyranny; from 
which, if we have any sense, we 
ought to set ourselves free.” But 
that is a sermon, preached, not by 
a belated “Victorian,” but to women 
of fashion of two hundred years 
ago. So was this—Sur l'état du 
Mariage—when “divorces (or scan- 
dalous annulments), and separa- 
tions authorised by the law are now 
so common that they are the shame 
of our century”—the seventeenth. 
Results they are, of willful silly 
women being married to selfish 
cross-grained men, unwilling to try 
to tide over their differences and 
difficulties. And nearly all mar- 
riages amongst us are built on 
money-hunting; the side of the 
sacrament for souls is _ never 
thought of. Hence, infidelities. And 
as St. Bernard said (nigh a thou- 
sand years back from our own 
marriage troubles, whatever they 
be), “it is passing from one hell 
to another, from the hell of sin to 
that of punishment, from the hell 
of marriage to the real hell of the 
devils.” (Across the Channel was 
then being worked out the sordid 
tragedy and dull brutishness of Ho- 
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garth’s “Marriage—a la Mode.”) 
Should Pére Bourdaloue’s Jesuit 
brother, nineteenth century Father 
Bernard Vaughan, have spread his 
anti-modern society words so free- 
ly, even “after the War”? 

Or are the twentieth - century 
gamblers over cards, at it, more 
often, than two centuries ago in 
Paris? °*Tis impossible; for then it 
was “gambling for ever, nearly 
every hour of the day, not to say 
the night.” For the woman, and 
also the man. As tells Bourdaloue’s 
Sermon, Sur les Divertissements du 
Monde. 

Massillon’s Tuesday for the first 
week in Lent tells even of impious 
priests, “bored, listless, gabbling,” 
and of all the fashionable insolent 
irreverence, sight-seeing, and gross 
irreligion, in congregations made up 
of “worldlings, pleasure-lovers, the 
ambitious, and the profane”; the 
whole thing that was triumphing, 
in one side of the France of Louis 
XV., and seemed, to Alban Butler 
(president of the college of St. 
Omer, in that and the next pre- 
Revolution reign), as a “frightful 
growth of impiety, irreligion, and 
downright infidelity; the overflow- 
ings of vice, which has opened its 
very floodgates, and publicly set up 
its standard both in the cities and 
in the country; so as to leave little 
trace of virtue in the lives of the 
generality of Christians, and to ban- 
ish the holy maxims of the Gospel 
out of their hearts, substituting in 
their room those of the world” 
(Feasts and Fasts of the Church, p. 
197), 

It is all true absolutely, no doubt. 
But is it true relatively to other 
days? And so, of our own day, we 
put that like questioning. Further, 
who would be ready, of present-day 
French clergy, to preach Massillon’s 
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bitter reproach: “The ruin of the 
holy places began in the sanctuary; 
the people losing reverence, because 
there was no real solemnity in 
church ceremonies; the church got 
to be a place for dissipation and 
scandal, when your clergy used it 
for money-making, laziness and 
greed.” But, the preacher does not 
fail to add, “though our examples, 
if explaining your profanity, are 
no excuse for it.” 

“Nothing is sacred now but vil- 
lainy” —the contemporary poet, 
Pope (d. 1744), was smartly writ- 
ing, and his friend Swift concurring 
as to “the race of little odious ver- 
min,” the “bulk of the natives” of 
eighteenth-century England. But, 
three centuries earlier, though more 
shameless, yet with less censorious- 
ness, with more wondering at the 
fools, with more pity for the play- 
ers, if with more wrath at his con- 
querors, Sir John Falstaff had 
found that “there’s nothing but 
roguery in villainous man.” 

A generation back from us, 
Meredith was echoing Words- 
worth’s century-back call to Mil- 
ton, and was saying: 


“We need him now;... 
For Belial, the adroit, is in our 
midst.” 


Already in the England of Dryden, 


“The sons of Belial had a glorious 
time,” ? 


when the more zealous Milton was 
declaring, in 1673, under King 
Charles II., that “the best means to 
avoid popery, is to amend our 
lives.” For “it is a general com- 
plaint, that this nation of late years 
has grown more numerously and 


2 Absalom and Achitophel, 598. 
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excessively vicious than heretofore; 
pride, luxury, drunkenness, whore- 
dom, cursing, swearing, bold and 
open atheism everywhere abound- 
ing.” And the grave Evelyn to 
Pepys, in the year after Dryden’s 
death, December 10, 1701, “never 
was this Nation (which is all the 
World to us) so atheistical, false 
and un-steady, covetous, self-inter- 
ested, impudently detracting, and 
uncharitable; ingratefull, lewd and 
luxurious [i. e., lustful]; in summe 
so universally vitious, dissolute, 
and perverted”—under King Wil- 
liam III.—‘“that I am not solicitous 
of being thought a visionary or en- 
thusiast [i.e., fanatic] when as oft 
as I reflect on the praedictions 
[that] our B. Lord and his Apos- 
tles foretell shall be the praecursors 
of the last and worst of times, I 
think [they] are coming upon us.” 

(Only today, in 1938, a serious 
English author’s letter reaches the 
present writer: “I fear, in England 
—the vast majority being fast 
asleep—we are on the brink of 
revolution or disaster.” ) 

Not a quarter of a century after 
Evelyn, Bishop Berkeley, from Eng- 
land, turned to America: 


“The Muse disgusted at an age and 
clime 
Barren of every glorious theme: 
Europe in her decay”— 


in the days of the South Sea Bub- 
ble (1720); which proved, to the 
philosopher, that England was not 
only politically corrupt, but re- 
ligiously decadent and irremediably 
immoral; under King George I. And 
under King George II., if Bishop 
Butler saw English Christianity al- 
most dead, Dr. Johnson’s contem- 
porary 1738 satire saw all English 
goodness a thing of the past. 
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“Ere masquerades debauch’d;— 
Or English honour grew a stand- 
ing jest.” 


Just what the disillusioned author 
of Maud was to find out under 
Queen Victoria, a century later, 


“When who but a fool would have 
faith in a tradesman’s ware or 
his word?” 


And for Butler’s eighteenth-cen- 
tury England, if not also for his 
own Ireland, Goldsmith—Upon Po- 
litical Frugality, p. 335—was then 
saying that “in spite of all the sa- 
cred dictates of Scripture, a taste 
for vain pleasures and foolish ex- 
penses is the ruling passion of the 
present time. Passion, did I call 
it? Rather the madness which at 
once possesses the great and the lit- 
tle, the rich and the poor.” That 
was before the Napoleonic wars; if 
it was after them, that Greville, on 
the other hand, saw “the unhappy 
state of the world, the confusion 
which prevails everywhere, the in- 
terruption of regular industry, the 
disturbance of the ordinary course 
of social life, and the universal pov- 
erty and suffering.” As, shortly 
after, in 1843, Daniel MacMillan, 
out of Victorian England: “The 
Irish are in a dreadful ferment; 
many think we must have a repeal 
of the Union. In Wales, again 
there is most dreadful discontent 
and considerable distress. I often 
think that you are better off among 
the Hindoos!” That was the year 
of Carlyle’s Past and Present. 

Nineteen hundred and _ thirty- 
eight was still nigh a century 
ahead. And it was more than a 
century ahead, when—as a 1932 
English writer (discussing the man- 
ners of the young), published— 
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from “my _ great-great-aunt” in 
1795: “It is a melancholy truth that 
with our improvements our man- 
ners become more licentious, our 
men are indifferent, our women 
bold and assuming. The pert miss 
of fifteen is allowed to give her 
opinion on all subjects. She awes 
into silence her superiors in under- 
standing; for who can wish to hold 
an argument with the flippant 
tongue? The dress of the fair sex 
has become a matter of no small 
importance. It seems to be her idea 
that she cannot be too masculine.” 
The same sort of thing has been 
said in every century since Horace 
and Juvenal wrote—a _ consoling 
thought for the young; reflects the 
1932 writer. 

To leave saints and their follow- 
ers, their admirers (perhaps, 
would-be imitators), and to leave 
modern moralists, what had Luther 
said, not only of unreformed, un- 
sacked Rome, but of a newly “re- 
formed” world, just 400 years ago? 
He would be thankful if the greater 
number “of those who profess the 
Gospel” were “at least good and 
honest pagans,” instead of “plun- 
dering other men’s goods, lying and 
cheating. ... Verily, if we have cast 
out of the hearts of the people one 
evil spirit, seven others worse than 
the first have now entered in. 
Everyone, princes, nobles, traders, 
even the very peasants, act as if 
they cared for naught; nor take the 
least heed in the world, of the an- 
gry threatenings of God. . . . The 
young are impatient of discipline, 
and live brutishly, and the old are 
given up to avarice, usury, and un- 
nameable vice. . . . Imagine a law 


against each of the ten command- 
ments, and you have the law by 
which the world of today regulates 
its conduct.” 


In 1530: “Every- 
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where no account of the word of 
God; everywhere, nothing but blas- 
phemy, profligacy, pride and plun- 
der.” “This is the way,” adds the 
destroyer, “in which they show 
their gratitude to God for the grace 
of His Word.” 

But, reflected the great eighteenth- 
century Catholic preacher afore- 
cited: “You may be perfectly sure, 
my brethren, that the miseries of 
Luther’s time, and the frenzy of 
all the heresies then, the smash- 
ing of altars, the tearing down of 
great churches, were simply the fa- 
tal results of the profanity and im- 
piety of the generations before. 
Just it was, that the Lord should 
abandon churches, disgraced for so 
long; and, my brethren, we our- 
selves should be filled with fear 
lest, in being as bad as our fathers, 
we should be preparing for those 
after us, the same sort of ruin of 
religion.” 

This pre-Revolution Massillon 
was echoing St. Robert Bellarmine 
(d. 1621); born as Luther was 
dying; and deploring ill attempts at 
mismanaging that Reformer. What 
a picture is Bellarmine’s, of the 
proud priestly pre-Reformation 
day: “I declare that false teaching, 
heresy, the falling away of so many 
peoples and kingdoms from the 
true faith; all the calamities, wars, 
tumults, and seditions of those sad 
times, had their source in this only, 
that pastors and priests of the Lord 
sought Christ, not for Christ’s sake, 
but that they might eat His bread. 
For some years before the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic heresy, as those 
testify, who were then living, there 
was hardly any strictness in cleri- 
cal life, no sound discipline, no 
proper study of theology, no rever- 
ence for what is holy. The fair 
name of the clergy had gone down; 
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priests were despised and mocked 
at by the people, and fell under 
grave and constant infamy.” The 
layman, St. Thomas More, will not 
testify so, without much excepting, 
for the clergy of that his day, and 
of the preceding day of the priest, 
Thomas & Kempis (d. 1471). Yet 
the words could be wrung from the 
lips of that other priest saint, St. 
Robert; and they have absolute 
truth in them once more, if they be 
not the whole truth, and so are but 
relative. Chaucer’s Good Parson 
lived in the fourteenth century. 
But the Curé d’Ars in this. 

The present-day Mount Melleray 
Cistercian, Father Luddy, in his St. 
Bernard (ii.); on the first half of 
the tenth century, notes that “the 
ignorance even amongst the clergy 
was past belief. . . . In 910, the 
bishops of Paris and Poitiers re- 
quested Abbo, a monk of St. Ger- 
main, to compose a book on the 
elements of Christian doctrine for 
the use of the clergy.” “Simony 
was so little regarded that bish- 
oprics and abbacies were put up to 
public auction; . . . More often be- 
stowed upon relatives without any 
consideration of fitness,” e.g., the 
five-year-old son of the count of 
Vermandois made Archbishop of 
Reims; and confirmed in his ap- 
pointment by Pope John X. (cir. 
925). “But about forty years be- 
fore Bernard’s birth a new era 
opened.” A great cathedral school, 
and other church schools, secular 
and religious, were founded also. 

Still, astonishing possible in- 
stances of clerical unfitness and ig- 
norance—even if exceptional—in 
the later Middle Ages, may rightly 
make us feel some shame for the 
Ages of Faith, as well as for our 
age of so much indifference. Robert 
Stretton (Bishop of Lichfield, 1360- 
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1385), had been Canon of Lichfield 
and chaplain to the Black Prince; 
and being said to be illiterate and 
unfit, the Pope, Innocent VI., for- 
bade his consecration. But Stret- 
ton went to Rome, and succeeded in 
getting the Pope to leave the de- 
cision unreservedly to the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, Islip. The 
Black Prince’s influence got the 
Archbishop to consecrate; Bishop 
Stretton’s “profession of canonical 
obedience being read by another, 
since the bishop himself was un- 
able to read” (v. Wharton, Anglia 
Sacra, 1, 449; from Abp. Islip’s 
Register). 

So, indeed, was the Black Prince’s 
son, Richard II., unable to read. 
But that is another matter. 

Going back again, and with the 
saints, read St. Bernard (d. 1153) 
on the twelfth century, when “here 
below malice abounds, and very 
little wisdom or virtue is found, if 
even a little.” Manifestly in Ire- 
land was that so, according to what 
was said to St. Bernard by his holy 
friend St. Malachy of Armagh. 
“Everything is unprincipled and 
full of danger; there is an abound- 
ing in vice, a hiding of wickedness 
beneath, and an offering of pitfalls 
to all men’s steps. Nothing under 
the sun is here, but dangers and 
vain folly and affliction of spirit.” 
And for some of our own special 
troubles, in that twelfth century, 
also: “Alas, how miserably . . - 
maidenly modesty and honour have 
fallen off from those times to these; 
the mother’s guardianship hath de- 
cayed both in appearance and fact, 
so that in all their daughters’ be- 
haviour nothing can be noted but 
unseemly mirth, wherein are no 
sounds but of jesting, with leering 
of eyes and babbling of tongues, 
with wanton gait, and a general 
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fashion of going on, that is abso- 
lutely and plainly ridiculous. The 
quality of their garments is so un- 
like the frugality of the past, that 
in the widening of their sleeves, the 
tightening of their bodices, their 
shoes of Cordovan morocco with 
twisted beaks—nay, in their whole 
person—you may see how they have 
cast aside all shame. Each think- 
eth to be down in the lowest depths 
of misery if she lack the attention 
of lovers; and she measureth her 
glory of nobility or courtliness, by 
the ampler number of such suitors. 
... Thus, in such like ways, is our 
modern age corrupted.” So, 
Guibert de Wogent, French abbot; 
in his autobiography (published in 
English, by Routledge). And if 
that age had its St. Francis and his 
lepers; well, this age has had Fa- 
ther Damien and his. 

Going far back, behind St. Ber- 
nard, to one of the early Fathers, 
St. John Chrysostom (d. 407), 
Bishop of Constantinople, Father 
Thurston’s new edition of Butler 
describes the Saint, on “the im- 
modesty of the [Christian] women 
in that gay capital aroused in him 
a strong feeling of indignation... . 
Some neglected to cover their necks, 
or used such thin draperies as 
served only to invite the eyes of 
others more boldly. Our Saint rep- 
resented to such persons that they 
were in some respects worse than 
public prostitutes, for these hide 
their baits at home, and there the 
wicked go to find them; ‘but you,’ 
said he, ‘carry your snares every- 
where, and spread nets publicly in 
all places. You allege that you 
never invited others to sin. You 
did not by your tongue, but you 
have done it by your dress and de- 
portment more effectually than you 
could by your voice. When you 
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have made another to sin in his 
heart how can you be innocent?... 
Whom do the judges punish? 
Those who drink the poison, or 
those who prepare and give the fa- 
tal draught? You have adminis- 
tered the death potion.’” 

Going forward it is Massillon 
again; to cite him, for the last 
time, six hundred years later, but 
two hundred years before us: “You 
women of the world, with your 
pomps and vanities, nay, with the 
impudent indecency of your attire 
in this house of weeping and 
prayer—you are insulting the holy 
mysteries that work for man’s sal- 
vation, by trying to corrupt their 
hearts at the very foot of the altar, 
and shaming the very priests. Is 
no place on earth—not the church 
itself, that refuge for religious mind 
and pious heart—is no place to be 
left, where innocence is not to be- 
hold the nakedness of your lustful 
profanity? You have your immoral 
theatres, and all your palaces of 
pleasure; and there you can make 
your boasts of being stumbling- 
blocks and causes of scandal to 
men; and into them you can go, 
without coming here, dressed as no 
woman would have been seen 
dressed, until now, if it were not in 
bad houses of ill-fame.” 

Again, one reflects on the most 
daring man who should say, that 
that French preacher, two centuries 
ago, spoke without cause. But is it 
to dare too much to repeat two 
things; and to apply them to pres- 
ent as to past: that such deadly do- 
ings were not the whole of French 
Christian society;* and that times 


8 A book of 1935, The England of Charles II., 
by Arthur Bryant, reflects, as to England’s 
specially immoral Court—of Macaulay tradi- 
tion, anyway—that the basis of society, “the 
family, had remained as it was through all 
the troubled times. It remained so, too, after 
the Restoration, when textbook historians 
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changed for the better; not without 
fiery torments, truly? The saintly 
do fear, and they know; the seri- 
ous rightly scorn; the charitable 
long for the betterment of their fel- 
lows; the wise hate folly. No 
cause to wonder, at their fierce and 
loving words. But things are not 
always quite as they seem. Bishop 
Massillon might take it as an insult 
to be turned to greet the playwright 
Moliére.* I know how some best 
priests still hate Moliére, in a land 
where any mockery may mean 
apostasy, and where, if outward 
dignity is not given to religion and 
its ministers, all is (they say) lost; 
in the land where religion means 
law, and where there is the least 
account taken of good feelings. 
Still, Tartuffe was possible enough 
to be produced. (Though, said 
Napoleon, out of his police-religion, 
I should never have allowed Tar- 
tuffe to be produced.) Dorine, the 
family maid, was a good girl. It 
was Tartuffe who was shocked at 
her simple dress; and offered his 
handkerchief to cover her neck and 
breast; as he suggested, with his 
innate indecent rascality. Dorine, 
however, may, if you like, deserve 
something of his rebuke—though 
she is nothing but straight and 
honest-minded — for saying, that 
she’d see him stripped from head to 
foot, before that would bother her. 
And in our day (Catholic Gazette, 
would have us suppose that because there 
was licence in Whitehall the whole moral life 
of the nation was poisoned. But the doings 


at Court made small difference to the domes- 
tie life of manor, farm and cottage” (p. 43). 


4As to Moliére, by the way, Father Dal- 
gairns of the Oratory (Holy Communion, p. 
291), seems indefensible, when he writes of 
the author of Le Bourgeois gentilhomme, 
l’Avare, le Misanthrope, Tartuffe, les Femmes 
Savantes, les Fourberies, le Malade Imaginaire 
that “his comedies are one long satire on the 
sanctity of marriage.” Where? How? (But, 
anyway, the English priest is noting the sev- 
enteenth-century Parisian public as too wick- 
ed to judge a wicked ruler.) 
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February, 1930, p. 48) a noble- 
spoken woman has written, to her 
scandal-giving sisters; and she 
asks: “When a plump girl in an 
abbreviated tight skirt and no 
sleeves kneels in front of Our 
Lady’s altar, can other worship- 
pers contrive to say their prayers?” 
But can’t they? Some of the 
plumpers themselves are good 
pray-ers, their pastors assure us. 
Are they worse than their fore- 
bears in longer skirts? I asked the 
late severe and solemn Canon Co- 
halan of County Cork. And his 
long-weighed answer: “I-do-not- 
think-they-are.” 

We live in an age of medical 
women students. And even forty 
years ago, when I hesitated, and 
asked a serious youngish woman if, 
and if, her studies did not present 
such, and such difficulties, she gave 
her frank and _ serious answer, 
which I have not forgotten, that it 
was not so; that they worked, and 
took things for granted, and were 
not troubled, nor troubled others. 
Of such a type as was this medical 
student, her words, I felt, and feel, 
were true. And are present-day 
girls, training as nurses, a bit 
worse than those a generation ago? 
No, answered an older one among 
them; not a bit. Courageous for 
their own lives; cheerfully helpful 
for others; determined to do their 
work well; in spite of the “jazz” 
ideals of their amusements. That 
is a piece of 1930 experience, by a 
well-instructed Catholic among 
them, of very cultivated tastes. 
“They jazz, where we waltzed.” 
And when waltzing itself came in 
—well, read Byron’s “Waltz.” 
Waltzing, he declared, was a sign 
that conjugal fidelity was at an end 
—just before 1830. A generation 
ago, round dances were condemned 
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ad. peccatum, in the Diocese of 
Quebec. In Montreal, not so. Yet 
again, in 1935 Ireland, a young 
nun, somewhat over thirty, fine- 
looking, intelligent and buoyant, as 
Ireland may make them, told, how 
in her day, when a lay teacher in 
Scotland, she had danced much; 
and modern dances. “They tell me 
there was some harm in them; 
what is it? I never knew any.” To 
her elder sister in the world, I heard 
that nun thus speak. And from 
age to age there are the pure. I 
know, that does not prove that the 
not-pure are not. 

In Canada an old Irishman, an 
immigrant of many years, and of 
humbler rank, stopped me, as, one 
year I returned to Canada from Ire- 
land. He pointed to a bicycle pass- 
ing by. “Do they ride those things 
in Ireland?” “They do.” “Do wom- 
en ride them in Ireland?” I saw he 
was a severe judge; I spoke of 
change, and of custom. “The 
Blessed Virgin” (said that Irish- 
man of the past), “will have very 
little to say to any Irish girl that 
was ever seen riding one of those 
things.” But will she not? And to 
priests? Bishops in some countries 
hate bicycles for clerics. Bishops 
elsewhere have blessed them. 

Finally, anyhow, what various 
worlds there are, in the world of 
each of us, where the bad books 
abound, but where not all have the 
will to read them; and where the 
wicked flourish, and yet where we 
see so many of the good, nay of the 
holy. Contrasts are great, as be- 
tween the world’s splendor — per- 
haps splendor in vice—and the un- 
speakable sufferings of our world’s 
underworld. Neither side is all our 
world. 

There is, however, today, per- 
haps— but is even that sure? — 
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more denying of the existence of 
any absolute right or wrong, more 
theorizing as if there were no law, 
more echoing of moral nihilism; 
though sometimes with little in- 
tention of nihilistic practice. 


No doubt, in these things is a 
playing with fire, whatever be the 
age. Professor Gustave Téry of 
Paris has but recently confessed 
(and in the name of other profes- 
sors of philosophy), that, as he ends 
each year’s course (and he and his 
hearers have had such an interest- 
ing time, discussing three-thou- 
sand-year-old theories of how and 
why to live), distress comes over 
him, not to say deep anxiety, as to 
the future of his crowds of young 
men, knowing so little of the 
world; who are going out tomor- 
row, guideless, into our anarchical 
state of society: “I feel ashamed; 
while I keep asking, what shall be- 
come of them?” “For a Moral Phi- 
losophy course would seem to be 
a sort of religious matter; and one 
would like to give these youths 
looking into life, some clear and 
sure standard to hold by; even as 
one would give a compass to sail- 
ors. It is all very well, our examin- 
ing of systems; but now for the 
plain and terrible question: One 
must do this; and not that; and 
why? Sadly a professor here sees, 
how vain and helpless is his work. 
He has broken things down, but he 
can build up nothing.” Yet the 
common sense on which is founded 
a philosophy of taking things as 
they are, nor any denying of what 
is, because to us it is not wholly 
inexplicable,— of “reading books 
for what is in them, not for what 
is out of them”—such common 
sense is very far from being worst- 
ed in the game. There were not 
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only infamous practicers, but skep- 
tic theorizers in Christian Rome’s 
renaissance, as in Pagan Rome’s 
day of grandeur and glory, and of 
shame. The whole is not there. 
The end is not yet. Certainly if 
bounds are past, wild life succeeds; 
and men, to live, have to quiet 
themselves under the law of the 
spirit, or be beaten under the law 
of the lash. And, both law inward 
and law outward have but one and 
the same sanction. Yet it is mark- 
worthy, how men and women right 
themselves; and how the world 


wherein they live rights itself, and 
does not go over one of the prophe- 
sied precipices. Lord Bryce said 
that, of America, in our younger 
day. And he could say it now, of 
a land that men in Europe (some- 
what stupidly, or merrily), call by 
what we choose to designate as 
“Chicago.” In no spot that we can 
find, are we anything but far from 
well. Yet, if, like the prophet 
Elias, we may say we are not better 
than our fathers, must we, for sure, 
die the death, as being irremedi- 
ably, far worse? 


A FAINT RED LIGHT 
SisTER M. Patricia, R.S.M. 


IME was when we could take the lilting way 


That lured us on. 


A mile was never long 


Where sun-washed trees were lighted with the May 
And life was young and lips were full of song. 
Where hawthorns wore a net of spider-woof, 
And purple heath received the drowsy kine, 
We found a tryst and made it secret proof 
With boughs of silver birch and fragrant pine. 
Youth hurried on till years of sterner mien 
Brought separation, tears and loneliness, 
Yet all the trailing miles that lie between, 
In vain contrive to dim our faithfulness. 

Daily we meet before a faint red light 





Which Love has left us to extinguish night. 
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“LAND OF HOPE AND GLORY” 





A Review of Britain Abroad 


By A. WIGFALL GREEN 


SAW two flecks of smoke on the 

horizon. Two flecks of smoke 
on the horizon of the Mediterrane- 
an at six o’clock on an afternoon 
when autumn is blending with win- 
ter—or at any other time of any 
other season—should not provoke 
excitement. Yet I was excited, for 
we were off the coast of Spain. 
The smoke directly in our wake 
was gaining on us. Perhaps there 
would be a fight, and we had only 
English stability and poise with 
which to defend ourselves. Yet after 
four weeks of travel on a sturdy 
English ship on a sturdy English 
diet of sodden potatoes, Yorkshire 
pudding, curries and steamed tur- 
key, I felt quite stable and poised, 
and ready for a fight. The flecks 
of smoke turned into two destroy- 
ers which followed us for half an 
hour. The swish of the twilight 
sea was both portentous and peace- 
ful. 

But the destroyers bore flags of 
Italy. There would be no fight 
after all. They were approaching, 
the major of the Indian cavalry 
regiment said, to escort us through 
the danger zone—a fine tribute for 
one great nation to pay to another. 
The destroyers gained speed and 
nearly warped our starboard; their 
Officers looked at our passengers 
through binoculars. Had they seen 
the glaring eyes of our British offi- 
cers who crammed the passenger 
list and the decks; had they known 
that the ship bearing us and parad- 


ing as a passenger vessel might be 
converted within twenty-four hours 
into a transport, and the poop and 
ship decks into gun turrets, well 
might the Italian officers have 
turned stern and fled. 

The Italian officers did not see 
these things, but they steamed for- 
ward and away from us, only to 
describe a semicircle and come back 
toward our bow at full speed. Our 
ship was doing about twenty knots. 
It looked as though collision were 
imminent unless our captain re- 
versed or diminished his speed. 
True to the rule-the-wave tradition, 
however, Britannia continued at 
full speed ahead. On came Italia. 
The first destroyer passed safely in 
front of us; the second barely es- 
caped ramming our nose. To our 
port and somewhat ahead of us 
they sped. They turned and 
stopped at good firing distance. 
Crisp came the radio message, “We 
return tonight,” and off they 
steamed, leaving us enveloped in 
black smoke. A _ colonel became 
pettish, “Mussolini should be de- 
cent enough to equip his destroyers 
with oil burners.” For emphasis 
he added, “Quite.” The major in- 
flected, “Ow, definitely.” 

Mussolini was clearly humiliat- 
ing George VI. But I was a little 
weery of George VI. by this time, 
for we had after every moving pic- 
ture, concert, and dance “saved” 
George VI.—first, for two weeks in 
the Pacific during petty typhoons, 
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and, later, for four weeks in the 
Indian Ocean and adjoining bays 
and seas during major monsoons, 
when the ship, corkscrewing 
through the sea, appeared to be in 
greater need of saving. I wondered 
whether my sympathies were en- 
tirely with my German Cousin 
George. Mussolini was at least try- 
ing to dominate in his home 
waters, and, of course, to protect 
his new plantation across the sea; 
he was not trying to control the 
Seven Seas. If the matter was to 
be one of might instead of right— 
the right of Italy in her home 
waters seemed clear—why should 
not Italy, if she had more might, 
rule the wave? Certainly Great 
Britain’s supremacy had been one 
of might. 

Six years before, and even earlier 
than that, I had known England. 
I had found her people simple and 
friendly and courteous. Now I 
knew not England but Great Brit- 
ain. I found her people curt and 
imperialistic, the nation armed to 
the teeth as Germany had never 
been armed before the World War. 
I saw the whole and not a mere 
part. I saw, too, that a change had 
come over these people and this na- 
tion, a change occasioned by a chal- 
lenge to British supremacy, and 
that Great Britain was making a 
desperate stand to maintain the 
status quo in international relation- 
ships. I realized with a shock that 
much of our international news 
comes from London, colored by 
British ambition and aggression, 
and that Mussolini and Hitler may 
not be world enemies as proclaimed 
by the British press. I questioned 
more than ever the ingenuousness 
of British diplomacy. Two days 
before I had seen at Malta H. M. S. 
Nelson, the pride of the British ad- 
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miralty and the terror of other 
navies. The world had quietly 
agreed that Britain should be per- 
mitted to build such a ship because 
her interests throughout the world 
needed adequate protection. I saw, 
from Shanghai to nearly Gibraltar, 
that British interests consist of 
trading-posfs for the exploitation of 
the natives, and of fortifications, 
and usually of both. 

Here off the coast of Spain, on a 
ship subsidized by the British gov- 
ernment, with a group of British 
officers ostensibly going home for 
vacation but with orders withheld 
for future duty, which would prob- 
ably be in the Mediterranean, I pon- 
dered over the attitude of England 
toward the war in Spain: on the 
one hand, had British ships not run 
the blockade to aid the Loyalists; 
on the other hand, had there not 
been evidence that England also 
had aided the insurrection, certain- 
ly tacitly by not bringing financial 
pressure to bear upon Portugal, 
through whose territory men and 
arms for the Franco forces had 
been transported? Duplicity is not 
unknown to glorious nations. Re- 
cent events have demonstrated that 
Britain was at least vacillating at 
that time. 

My mind wandered on to Gibral- 
tar, the rock with mazes of can- 
nons controllable, it is said, by one 
man. What moral right had Eng- 
land to seize the southern tip of 
Spain? Were Franco, whose forces 
are just beyond Gibraltar, to seize 
it, as he has threatened to do, 
would he not be within the law of 
might—the law to which England 
has been most obedient? Is not the 
rumor true that England looks with 
longing eyes at the narrow neck of 
land joining Gibraltar to the main- 
land, and even to the territory be- 
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yond, in order that she may honey- 
comb that lowland the better to 
safeguard one of her footholds in 
the Mediterranean? Is England 
flattering Franco that she may seize 
some of the Spanish territory that 
he now holds? Recent British rec- 
ognition of the Franco forces may 
mean not only that Britain is play- 
ing her usual game of being on the 
winning side, but also that she will 
probably demand tribute for such 
recognition. 

Back I wandered in memory once 
more to Malta, a Venice trans- 
formed by British fortifications. 
Had not Mussolini been justly irate 
at the virtual expulsion of the Ital- 
ian language from the curriculum 
of the public schools? The native 
language is a blend of Arabic and 
Italian; yet Italian is being dispos- 
sessed by the language of the con- 
querors. Perhaps the Sisters of 
Shame of Malta wear their crepe 
hoods for more than Napoleonic 
spoliation. Every means is being 
used by England to disunite the 
island and her true mother. Is the 
reputed peacemaker of the world 
stirring agitated international 
waters? 

In Cairo I found the British am- 
bassador to Egypt, formerly the 
viceroy to Egypt, still a man of 
great influence. His aides told me 
fiercely of the Egyptian rebellion 
for freedom several years ago, “We 
shot them down like dogs; they 
were rebels; we didn’t know wheth- 
er the victims were guilty or inno- 
cent.” It must have been a “famous 
victory.” 

I continued my trip in reverse, 
recalling the British air force in the 
Trans-Jordan and Iraq, a dragon 
ready for flight over the northern 
mouth of the Red Sea, a dragon 
that has struck during the last 
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month. Farther south the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan girts the center of 
the Red Sea. The world was 
shocked only last year by the Ital- 
ian domination of Ethiopia, adjoin- 
ing the Sudan. The world had for- 
gotten Kitchener in 1898. 

At the far end of the Red Sea are 
the second Pillars of Hercules: 
British Somaliland, where jaded 
army officers hunt lions; and, di- 
rectly across from it, Aden, in 
Arabia, whose eighty square miles 
of highly fortified, parched earth 
are associable with the tradition 
that Britain must rule even unto 
the ends of the earth. 

Over the Arabian Sea and to 
Bombay I retraced my passage. As 
in other cities where so-called 
Western culture has been intro- 
duced, the native of Bombay has 
been reduced to abjectness and al- 
most to servitude. Only keen 
statesmanship and _ ruthlessness, 
coupled with wars between the na- 
tive creeds and races, have saved 
India for England. And now Brit- 
ain realizes that Windsor has 
power that may not be thrown to 
the winds. She, therefore, consid- 
ers establishing him as viceroy of 
India to keep him out of trouble 
elsewhere, as well as to strengthen 
and centralize her government in 
the East and give to wealthy In- 
dian maharajas that pomp which 
will please them and at the same 
time subdue them. 

South of India is one of the best 
of the British steppingstones in the 
sea—Ceylon, commanding the In- 
dian Ocean. Toward the south of 
this island is Colombo, a trading- 
post and fort. In the north is Trin- 
comalee, a naval station. Quietly, 
almost secretly, England has, with- 
in the past two years, cleared the 
jungle near Trincomalee to build an 
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airport and is shipping planes to 
this jungle field. East or west, 
bombers can be sent with expedi- 
tion. Those in charge of the Trin- 
comalee station have recently been 
ordered to have on hand abundant 
parts for planes and hospital equip- 
ment sufficient to supply hospital 
ships for at least four months. 

Across the Bay of Bengal and on 
to Malaya, in the jungle near Pe- 
nang, England is also secretly ship- 
ping airplanes and parts. I smiled 
at a gullible world which believes 
Great Britain moribund; she is but 
playing the role of Volpone in an 
international drama. 

Past the British stronghold of 
Singapore, the heart of the Malay, 
and an incubus upon Johore, and 
British North Borneo, protecting it, 
I wandered again to Hongkong, 
equipped with enough British guns 
and planes and battleships to con- 
trol the South and East China Seas. 
China’s choice port is thus in for- 
eign hands. Apart from the Brit- 
ish sphere of influence in the treaty- 
port of Tientsin and the old capital 
of Peiping, the stranglehold on 
China exists in Shanghai, where 
things go as the British go. In 
these British-controlled cities of 
China the native is no better off 
than he was before the Westerniza- 
tion process began. He sees those 
who have come to help him living 
in luxury; he, reduced to economic 
serfdom, sleeps in a hovel or in the 
street and eats refuse, his body 
putrefying from corrupt, open 
sores. This land of sorrow has 
now become common quarry. 
Whatever else may be uncertain, it 
is certain that Britain will not per- 
mit her influence to be diminished. 
With the intervention of Hitler in 
the Far East, the words of a beau- 
tiful and intelligent German woman 
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surveying the visible length and 
breadth of China from the crest of 
the Great Wall sting my ears, 
“Would to Gott Hitler could get his 
army into this land.” If he did, I 
imagine he would be received by 
the British. 

So I went from Shanghai to Van- 
couver, crossing overland to Quebec, 
and then sailed back to England, 
following the whale-path which 
Britain has made for herself about 
the globe, touching, however, only 
a few of the British steppingstones 
in the sea. I might have taken 
more southerly routes on this cir- 
cular tour and still have found 
abundant steppingstones; but the 
mid-sea route involved more peo- 
ples and greater ambitions. 

As I traveled, the map of the 
United States dwindled in size. I 
wondered how long America could 
maintain herself as a great trade 
nation, with Japanese, Russian and 
Czechoslovakian trade cutting in, 
with every British trades magazine 
belittling American products and 
exalting British, with the recent 
opening of our ports to British com- 
merce, and with a practically non- 
existent American merchant marine 
in which to carry that commerce. 
The solution to the problem of the 
merchant marine seemed to lie in 
making it an auxiliary of the Navy, 
in enlisting men for definite periods 
—men who could not strike, and 
men who would be trained for serv- 
ice in time of emergency. Under 
such a system Americans would 
not hang their heads in shame 
when they saw an American ship 
on the high seas. The paradox of 
a government merchant marine op- 
erated by private companies would 
be eliminated; the folly of buying 
from a nation which delivers in her 
own bottoms and of selling to a na- 
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tion which takes delivery in her 
own ships would be abolished. 

A more complex and urgent 
problem presented itself: should 
the United States intervene in the 
East? The answer is not easy. Is 
it the moral right of a great nation 
to permit the annihilation of an- 
other great nation, particularly if 
the other great nation is friendly 
toward it? The answer would seem 
to be “No.” Has the United States 
enough public property in the East 
to warrant protection of it by war- 
fare? The answer would seem to 
be “No.” Should two great nations, 
like the United States and Great 
Britain allied by kinship and com- 
mon interest, allow themselves to 
become estranged over the situa- 
tion in the East? The answer would 
seem to be “No.” Should the 
United States, because of this kin- 
ship and common interest, under- 
take a war in the East, leaving 
Great Britain to protect the Medi- 
terranean? The answer is definite- 
ly “No.” Remembering the issue 
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of the last War, especially the non- 
payment of the war debt by a na- 
tion that is financially able to forti- 
fy much of the world, and the Brit- 
ish ridicule of our attempts to es- 
tablish peace in the world, includ- 
ing the superciliousness with which 
our proposal was met to take a 
stand in the East in 1931, it is clear 
that any American intervention at 
the present time must be independ- 
ent of all other nations. In the 
game of follow-the-leader which is 
attempted to be foisted upon us, we 
must not expect any followers. Nor 
should we be deceived as to motive 
by the receipt of a mere pittance in 
partial payment of a mammoth 
debt. As diplomats Americans are 
in their infancy. We have just 
pride in our international sincerity, 
but we must not attribute to other 
nations our own ingenuousness. 
We should beware of operation in 
the Far East which will leave us 
with a staggering debt and our 
friendly ally with a large slice of 
China. Widen, widen thy empire. 














By JosepH H. 


HAT Economic Liberalism must 

eventuate in Communism is a 
thought which most people consid- 
er a paradox. One doesn’t usually 
bother to take a paradox seriously 
but in evaluating the social phi- 
losophy of the Webbs there is no 
choice in the matter. Paradoxical 
or no, Communism is the blood re- 
lation of Liberalism; it is its logi- 
cal development, and no dialectical 
demonstration proves it nearly as 


well as the tremendous literary 
output of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney 
Webb. 


The partnership of Beatrice and 
Sidney Webb, England’s most fa- 
mous Socialists, is now in its forty- 
sixth year and, judging from its 
present vitality and industry, should 
easily round out a half-century of 
close-knit effort. The feminine 
contribution to the couple’s work is 
quickness and imagination while 
the masculine side is represented 
by thorough and systematic order- 
liness. They were married in 1892 
when he was thirty-three years old 
and she six months his senior; and 
since that time their collaboration 
has been so close that it is impos- 
sible to know their individual views 
on any given subject. 

They were children of families 
that had amassed fortunes in the 
British heydey of economic laissez 
faire, but it is interesting to note of 
their earlier years that both envis- 
ioned social reform as a current 
necessity, she from the experienced 
social investigator’s point of view, 
he from the theoretical Socialist’s 
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stand. In the introduction to her 
partial autobiography, My Appren- 
ticeship, Beatrice Webb anticipates 
her floundering about in the sea of 
social theory by asking a double 
question: “Can there be a science 
of social organization in the sense 
in which we have a science of me- 
chanics or a science of chemistry? 
And secondly, is man’s capacity 
for scientific discovery the only 
faculty required for the reorganiza- 
tion of society according to an 
ideal, or do we need religion as well 
as science, emotional faith as well 
as intellectual curiosity?” 

Eventually, she answered the 
first question affirmatively, and in 
the second question decided that 
religion was a hindrance to her 
goal. 

In matters such as these Sidney 
Webb, in his early years, seems 
hardly to have been interested. He 
knew what he wanted; and to 
practice and publicize his objective 
he became one of the organizers of 
the famed Fabian Society in 1884. 
His youthful approach to the phi- 
losophy of society and his constant 
preaching of the “inevitability of 
gradualness” in its development, 
are apparent in his contributions to 
the Fabian Essays in 1889. There- 
in he wrote: “Owing mainly to the 
efforts of Comte, Darwin and Her- 
bert Spencer we can no longer think 
of the ideal society as an unchang- 
ing state. The social ideal from be- 
ing static has become dynamic. 
The necessity of the constant 
growth and development of the so- 
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cial organism has become axio- 
matic. No philosopher now looks 
for anything but the gradual evo- 
lution of the new order from the 
old, without breach of continuity or 
abrupt change of the entire social 
tissue at any point during the pro- 
cess.” This belief in the “gradual- 
ism” of social improvement, and 
the unwisdom of abrupt change, 
runs through all the works of the 
Webbs until the Russian Five-Year 
Plans bewitched them into repudi- 
ating it in 1935 with their twelve- 
hundred page encomium entitled, 
Soviet Communism: A New Civili- 
zation? 


When the Webbs began their so- 
cial work and theory in England 
there were hardly any Socialists, 
there was no political Labor Party, 
and least of all was there a thought 
of an English Socialist upheaval. It 
is not that they were innovators of 
a system or in any degree original 
thinkers along economic lines. “We 
are both of us,” Beatrice wrote in 
her diary, “second-rate minds; but 
we are curiously combined. I am 
the investigator and he the exe- 
cutant; between us we have a wide 
and varied experience of men and 
affairs. A considerable work should 
be the result if we use our com- 
bined talents with a deliberate and 
persistent purpose.” They were a 
fact-finding couple who believed 
that an exact knowledge of the past 
supplies a guide to action in the 
future, and they set to work with 
enthusiastic determination, for, as 
she said later on, “Search after 
truth by the careful measurement 
of facts is the enthusiasm of my 
life.” 

Of course, no writer who has 
been as prolific as the Webbs can 
produce his works without leaning 
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heavily on some influential sources 
of the past. No man is entirely the 
product of his own times, and they 
are no exception. For their passion 
for exactness and, to some degree, 
for their evolutionary point of view 
they are greatly indebted to Her- 
bert Spencer, who was an intimate 
and highly valued friend of Beatrice 
Potter’s mother. Other immediate 
influences included Arnold Toyn- 
bee, Henry George’s English critic, 
and Charles Booth, from whom 
they learned much of their scientific 
method in acquiring data on the 
lives and labors of the working 
classes. 

A more remote but equally potent 
influence on the Webbs was John 
Stuart Mill. The writings and opin- 
ions of Mill were a sort of inherit- 
ance to Sidney Webb from his fa- 
ther who was a confessed radical 
and an ardent admirer of Mill. Bea- 
trice’s connection was not quite as 
personal. Her father had been a 
capitalist, one of the mid-Victorian 
“captains of industry” and had be- 
queathed her very little in the way 
of social and economic solutions. 
But after Mill’s death in 1873 she 
became avidly conscious of his 
Autobiography, and his Political 
Economy, and accepted in full his 
definition of Socialism, “The social 
problem of the future we consider 
to be, how to unite the greatest in- 
dividual liberty of action, with a 
common ownership in the raw ma- 
terial of the globe, and an equal 
participation of all in the benefits 
of combined labor.” 

Sidney was somewhat eclectic in 
his choice of ideas from Mill, whose 
proposal for self-governing work- 
shops was always disagreeable to 
the Webbs. He was, however, and 
still is, fully in accord with Mill’s 
statement that the deepest root of 
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the evils and iniquities of the in- 
dustrial world is “the subjection of 
labour to capital, and the enormous 
share which the possessors of the 
instruments of production are able 
to take from the produce.” Mill 
and the Webbs and, for that mat- 
ter, few citizens of Protestant Eng- 
land ever scratched the surface 
deeply enough to discover the real 
root of evils and iniquities, a thing 
called Original Sin. 

A whole litany of other names 
helped the Webbs to form their 
judgment on social matters. A few 
of the better known are De Quin- 
cey, Carlyle, Maurice, Kingsley, 
Ruskin, Comte, Darwin, Manning 
and Marx. Of these perhaps the 
most important is Karl Marx, but 
they were at variance with some of 
his economic principles and did not 
greatly admire him until they had 
the opportunity, in the Spring and 
Summer of 1932, of visiting Russia 
and observing how Marxism had 
grown into Soviet Communism. 

There is one great factor that 
works sometimes favorably and at 
other times unfavorably in the 
formation of the Webbian social 
philosophy. This is their vaunted 
willingness to alter their viewpoint 
whenever changed conditions seem 
to them to warrant it. Being 
methodical and bookish people they 
were tremendously impressed by 
the intricate Soviet system of so- 
cial planning as applied in the Five- 
Year Plans. Their minds were as 
open as a wind-swept cavern and as 
a result they have veered from 
their life-long advocacy of gradu- 
alism in social evolution. 


The Soviet experiment in careful 
bookkeeping has thus made a vast 
impression on their present opin- 
ions. They traveled to the East, 
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spent much time, labor and money 
in indoctrinating themselves with 
Sovietism, and all the while they 
omitted to investigate the solid so- 
cial philosophy of Catholicism, 
which has been growing stronger 
and more vocal from the time of 
Bishop Ketteler to the present. The 
Webbs have not been kind to Ca- 
tholicism. Never were they great- 
ly impressed with Christianity as a 
social institution, and in their later 
years they have come to the con- 
clusion that Theism of any kind is 
outmoded. 

In the recapitulation of the sec- 
ond volume on Communism they 
point out that Russians have dis- 
continued to practice rites and ac- 
cept religious institutions because 
they are no longer believers; they 
have outgrown “any genuine faith 
in a personal deity who hears their 
prayers and governs alike the ocean 
and the earthquake, the harvest 
and the hearts of men. . . . No code 
of conduct professedly based on the 
supposed commands of an all- 
powerful ruler will outlast the dis- 
covery that it has, in fact, no such 
foundations. (Italics added.) In 
Current History for January, 1933, 
Sidney Webb had this to say re- 
garding the liquidation of the Or- 
thodox Greek Church, which he 
places in the same category with 
kulaks, landowners and _profit- 
making employers, “When whole 
classes of persons continue to prac- 
tice what is deemed to be seriously 
harmful to the community, the 
community has the right and the 
duty to suppress them.” Here 
again Webb failed to get beyond 
the mere material aspect of society, 
and his groping for justification of 
injustice is pitiful. 

It is not easy to discover what 
Sidney Webb’s youthful views on 
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Christianity were. Beatrice, on the 
other hand, kept a diary wherein 
she admits to “a search of a creed” 
and a guarded glance at Roman 
Catholicism. For the space of more 
than a dozen years there are occa- 
sional references to the “conflict” 
between the religion of science and 
the religion of faith or, as she 
terms it, between the Ego that af- 
firms and the Ego that denies. She 
confused emotionalism with a be- 
lief in the solid facts of Christi- 
anity. 

During a visit to Rome in 1880 
Beatrice “tried to work out in her 
mind the theory of the Roman 
Catholic faith as it might be ac- 
cepted by the agnostic.” In the fol- 
lowing year her diary of February 
2d turns to the possibility of con- 
version to Christianity. “It is im- 
possible for a woman to live in ag- 
nosticism. That is a creed which 
is the product of only one side of 
our nature, the purely rational, and 
ought we persistently to refuse au- 
thority to that other faculty which 
George Eliot calls the emotive 
thought? . . . I suppose with most 
people it is the sense of what is 
morally untrue which first shakes 
your faith in Christianity; it is 
moral disapprobation of some of 
its dogmas which forces you to 
question rationally the rest. And 
this would be still more the case in 
an attempt to join the Catholic 
Church. You would be obliged to 
stifle your sense of what was right 
as well as that of what is true.” ? 
Strangely enough she ends her 
chapter on the search of a creed by 
observing that during the decade 
between her mother’s death and her 
own marriage it was the habit of 


1 These remarks are contained in Beatrice 
Webb’s Ms. diary and are quoted by her in 
My Apprenticeship, pp. 93-99. 
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prayer which enabled her to sur- 
vive, “and to emerge relatively 
sound in body and sane in mind.” 

A study of Mrs. Webb’s diary is 
not irrelevant for my present pur- 
pose. One cannot hope to investi- 
gate a person’s social philosophy 
without trying to discover the 
metaphysical and religious specu- 
lations that are its base. The diffi- 
culty was that she did not extend 
her search for the ultimate truth 
till she found it. She did not know 
Catholicism, nor its social princi- 
ples, except as an emotional stimu- 
lus. For example, when she says 
that the Church suits her doctrine 
to the individual and the time, she 
has, like so many other moderns, 
a misapprehension of the nature of 
the Church’s doctrines. 


Penetrating these surface mis- 
takes and differences of viewpoint 
it is easy enough to reach the 
source of Webbian error. This 
altering of opinion, this constant 
willingness to “evolve,” must be 
laid at the door of one definite 
thing, the lack of a fundamental 
philosophy. Correct thinking must 
be based on a correct system of 
thought. Even Cicero, and he was 
a great mind, could not reach final 
consistency for the same reason. 

However much they are basically 
awry the Webbs are responsible for 
undoubted contributions to two im- 
portant improvements in English 
social life, that of the laboring class 
as affected by Trade Unionism, and 
that of the general public as af- 
fected by Consumers’ Co-operation. 

The status of the English work- 
ingman has always been a large 
consideration in the studies of the 
Webbs. The first of their im- 
portant essays in joint authorship 
was their History of Trade Union- 
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ism, published in 1894, which 
showed that they were deeply curi- 
ous about the very foundations of 
the labor movement they were try- 
ing to build up. In connection 
with this they soon set to work and 
published a series of nine volumes 
on local government history, four 
on its structure, and five on its 
function. Here was an opportunity 
to revel in statistics and they made 
the most of it for their socialistic 
purposes. Besides a detailed treat- 
ment of labor conditions and pros- 
pects, these volumes deal with un- 
employment, penury and prisons. 

Another choice opportunity came 
their way when Mrs. Webb was ap- 
pointed to the Royal Commission 
on Poor Law and Unemployment, 
the result of which was the publi- 
cation of their famous Minority 
Report of the Commission. After 
that they became the guardian 
angels of the British labor move- 
ment. At least their intellectual 
influence made itself felt, and grew 
steadily greater when Sidney Webb 
became Professor (without pay) of 
Public Administration at the Lon- 
don School of Economic and Politi- 
cal Science. In 1913 they helped 
to found the weekly, New States- 
man, which gave them a frequent 
occasion to expand their social and 
economic theories. 

From 1915 to 1925 Sidney Webb 
was an executive in the British La- 
bor Party, and in 1924, two years 
after his election to Parliament, he 
was named President of the Board 
of Trade in the Labor Government. 

Mrs. Webb was not entirely in- 
debted to her husband for her in- 
terest in and work for British La- 
bor. In the course of twenty years. 
and in the span of three hundred 
and fifty pages of her life story, she 
achieved a complete reversal in her 
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attitude toward labor. Back in the 
bosom of her Liberal household she 
thought of labor, when she thought 
of it at all, as an _ abstraction 
“which seemed to denote an arith- 
metically calculable mass of hu- 
man beings, each individual a repe- 
tition of the other.” Then came 
personal investigations of the 
seamy side of life in London where 
she often had to struggle through 
“an East End crowd of the wrecks, 
waifs and strays of this civiliza- 
tion.” After her father’s death 
came what she thought the true so- 
lution for the workingman. “I 
dimly see,” she wrote, “the tend- 
ency towards a_ socialist com- 
munity, in which there will be in- 
dividual freedom and public prop- 
erty, instead of class slavery and 
private possession of the means of 
subsistence of the whole people. At 
last I am a Socialist!” 

But though she joined them, 
everything was not harmonious 
within the Socialist ranks at that 
time, especially in the matter of 
Trade Unions. Three years after 
the history of that movement ap- 
peared, as Sidney tells it, a “com- 
prehensive analysis of the whole 
structure and function of the work- 
ingmen’s organizations entitled 
Industrial Democracy, effectively 
brought the Trade Union Move- 
ment into our common conscious- 
ness.” It was published at a time 
(1897) when other Socialists were 
looking askance at the movement 
as reactionary because it was 4a 
mere “aristocracy of skilled work- 
ers” shut up within the ideology of 
the wage system. 

There were other rifts between 
the Right and Left wings of So- 
cialism, and it must be said to the 
credit of the Webbs, they were al- 
ways on the side of legislation to 
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end unemployment and raise the 
status of the laborer. They were 
rather unique in this trend for it 
was a commonly held contention at 
the turn of the century, not only 
among Socialists but also among 
ordinary economists and _politi- 
cians, that unemployment could 
not in practice be prevented under 
any system “short of a completely 
organized Collectivism.” They 
strove to show the fallacy in this 
assumption, and pointed it out in 
their volume entitled, Towards So- 
cial Democracy, a history of the 
evolution of democracy from 1840 
to 1914, and also in the introduc- 
tion to the 1920 edition of Fabian 
Essays. 

Another matter in which they 
were on the right side was the con- 
clusive historical proof that the so- 
called “self-governing workshops” 
were impracticable. Many had ap- 
proved this control by the workers 
of their own shops on the grounds 
that it promoted the spirit of Chris- 
tian fellowship, or that it stimu- 
lated their pecuniary self-interest, 
but the Webbs bluntly stated that 
“the ideal of the control of indus- 
try by the workers concerned had 
the supreme demerit that it would 
not work.” They demonstrated 
that the system would not work be- 
cause it hinged upon the crucial 
point of Marxian economic philoso- 
phy. Like all schemes founded 
upon a false principle, the self- 
governing workshop had to fail. 
For it was rooted in the commonly 
held theory, which Karl Marx had 
accepted from David _ Ricardo, 
Thompson and Hodgskin, that “La- 
bor is the source of Value.” 


If the self-governing workshops 
could not succeed because they 
were based on the false theory of 
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Marx and his predecessors, whither 
could Labor turn for that control 
of industry which the Webbs 
thought necessary for their wel- 
fare? The answer was simple 
The millennium could be reached 
through two agencies, first, a 
powerful Trade Union Movement, 
and secondly, Consumers’ Co-opera- 
tion. It was Beatrice who dis- 
covered and made an _ objective 
study of the co-operatives in Eng- 
land; in fact while she was work- 
ing on this subject, she first met 
Sidney who stepped in and col- 
laborated at least to the extent of 
shaping the mass of material she 
had collected. That was in 1891. 
In 1921 they brought out an en- 
tirely revised and up-to-date edi- 
tion, a thorough history of what 
they considered the real British So- 
cialism. 

Of all Socialist thinkers the 
Webbs alone were candid and 
friendly critics of the consumers’ 
co-operative movement. Criticizing 
it constantly they did their utmost 
to reshape it into a necessary ele- 
ment for their Socialist com- 
munity. This friendly endorse- 
ment is probably to a large extent 
responsible for the present indict- 
ments against the co-operatives as 
socialist institutions. That they 
did not succeed is evidenced by the 
strong present approval of the sys- 
tem by Catholic sociologists and 
economists. 

However, except for this  so- 
cialistic shadow cast on the move- 
ment, the Webbs have done more 
than any other writer in putting 
the co-operative system on a solid 
basis. For instance, they threw 
their influence on the right side 
when, in the controversy over 
profit-sharing, the prime concept of 
co-operation seemed about to go 
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under. The Trade Unionists had 
enthusiastically moved into co- 
operation and were encroaching 
more and more into the govern- 
ment of the system, and demand- 
ing that the profits from the busi- 
ness should be divided among the 
workers. The true co-operative 
ideal is government by the con- 
sumers for the benefit of the con- 
sumers, among whom the profits 
of the business are to be distributed 
in the form of rebates on pur- 
chases. 

How correct the Webbs were in 
this controversy is amply proved 
by Warbasse, Kellen and the other 
prophets of present-day co-opera- 
tion, who keep insisting that the 
system is not a workers’ profit- 
sharing plan but a consumers’ 
money-saving business. 

Almost forty years ago the 
Webbs sanely judged that there 
should and could be harmony, not 
conflict, between consumers’ co- 
operation and the Trade Unions. 
In Problems of Modern Industry, 
they insisted that the proper rela- 
tionship between Trade Unionism 
and co-operation is that of an ideal 
marriage, “in which each partner 
respects the individuality and as- 
sists the work of the other, whilst 
both cordially join forces to secure 
their common end—the Co-opera- 
tive State.” But on the other hand 
they also foresaw a tendency in co- 
operatives to take the place of indi- 
vidual enterprises as possible ex- 
ploiters of the workingman. The 
solution was that the co-operatives 
must work hand in hand with State 
and Labor. They must be “tem- 
pered by the intervention of the po- 
litical State through Factory Acts, 
and by due participation in the 
management of each enterprise by 
powerful Trade Unions.” 
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No matter what we think of Fa- 
bian Socialism we must admit that 
Mr. and Mrs. Webb, through their 
precise and endless theorizing, left 
no loophole for private profiteering 
in their practical program for in- 
dustry. The benefits of co-opera- 
tion are for the consumer, i.¢., 
every citizen; and these benefits as 
well as the rights of the workers, 
were to be safeguarded by political 
authority and labor unionism. The 
only element in society not directly 
considered was the vast group of 
unskilled labor. The wide-open 
policy of the Knights of Labor and 
later, of the Committee for Indus- 
trial Organization, had not pene- 
trated the English scene. 

The real objection we Catholics 
have to Socialists taking a hand in 
consumers’ co-operation and Trade 
Unionism, is in their avowed pur- 
pose to change them from volun- 
tary to obligatory associations. 
There is nothing wrong with col- 
lectivism of any kind provided that 
all the people voluntarily give up 
their private rights for the common 
good. But the Webbs put it this 
way, “... the conception of the 
organization of ‘production, distri- 
bution and exchange’ by the con- 
sumers, not for individual profit, 
but for the common good, could be 
extended from merely voluntary 
groupings, associated for the pur- 
chase of household requisites, to 
the obligatory association of all the 
residents of a city, for every civic 
purpose.” And that is the Socialist 
ideal. 


In this matter of forcing people 
to comply to Socialist principle 
and practice, it is worth noting the 
difference between Marxianism and 
Fabianism. Strictly speaking, the 
one is revolutionary, the other 
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merely evolutionary. In 1895 En- 
gels looked over the Socialist situ- 
ation in England, and remarked, 
“I have finally come to the convic- 
tion that English workingmen en- 
tertain no thought of putting an 
end to capitalist production, their 
only endeavor being to make the 
most of their actual situation.” At 
that time his statement was for the 
most part true, but since then the 
Webbs have been the main factor 
in the growing demand of labor for 
a better share in the fruits of pro- 
duction. 

In theory the differences between 
Marxian and Fabian Socialism are 
a matter of means rather than of 
ends. The theoretical character of 
the ideal socialist state is funda- 
mentally the same, but according 
to Marxism it must come about 
through violence and revolution; 
according to Fabianism, as _ ex- 
pressed by Sidney Webb, it can 
come about only through a change 
that is (a) democratic, and thus 
acceptable to a majority of the peo- 
ple; (b) gradual, thus causing no 
violent dislocation; (c) not re- 
garded as immoral by the mass of 
the people; (d) constitutional and 
peaceful? 

However, a comparison between 
the Webbs and Marx must have an 
historical analysis deeper than 
this. The Englishmen came from 
a very different economic and po- 
litical tradition—from Liberalism, 
and then Mill and Jevons and 
Bentham and the apostles of the 
utilitarian doctrine. This doctrine 
was one to which even gloomy Mal- 
thus contributed; it is expressed in 


2 These four points were made by Sidney 
Webb in the Fabian Essays, published in 
1889. They reappeared in the 1920 edition, 
showing that he retained them until a few 
years ago. After the Russian trip he aban- 
doned them completely. 
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the catchphrase, “the greatest hap- 
piness to the greatest number,” and 
passed from an insistence on indi- 
vidualism and laissez faire to a 
kind of Socialism that was made 
up of specific social reforms. It 
was not particularly urgent in 
reaching the ideal State because it 
had combined utilitarianism with a 
profound belief in an inevitable so- 
cial revolution. Whether men 
helped it or hindered it, Capitalism 
must eventuate in Socialism. 

Karl Marx, too, held this doc- 
trine of evolutionary process in so- 
ciety with as firm a conviction as 
the Webbs. But Marx was pro- 
ceeding under the influence of an 
intellectual dialectic, after the 
manner of Hegel, and he envi- 
sioned the arrival of the socialist 
ideal mainly by a succession of 
class struggles and to the accom- 
paniment of recurring social revo- 
lutions. The rulers had to be over- 
thrown and the capitalists had to 
be liquidated. Marx came to this 
conclusion mainly because he was 
familiar with the traditional mon- 
archies of continental Europe 
where not even parliamentary 
democracies, much less_ socialist 
representation, had made any 
progress. 

In the spirit of their pacific poli- 
cies, the Webbs wrote A Constitu- 
tion for the Socialist Common- 
wealth of Great Britain, in which 
they worked out their theories “‘on 
a basis of persuasion rather than 
of force,” and brought out what 
they termed the principles of 
“measurement and publicity.” Sta- 
lin and his associates are in perfect 
accord with the Webbian principle 
of a scrupulous measurement of 
the efficiency of the socialized sys- 
tem. It is in practice the constant 
check and re-check of the Five- 
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Year Plans. But the dictum on 
publicity, which “implies an unre- 
strained freedom of criticism, not 
only of the sectional efficiency of 
this or that particular organ of the 
Socialist economy, but also of the 
Socialist system as a whole,” is 
quite another matter. That is too 
liberal a principle to fit in with cur- 
rent Bolshevism. 


Returning to the _ statement 
which opened this paper, it is en- 
lightening to note that a list of six 
Webb books, arranged in chrono- 
logical order as they were written, 
shows a surprising aptness for 
proving that Liberalism must 
eventuate in Communism. In his 
work, The Political Doctrine of 
Fascism, Alfredo Rocco wrote, “It 
is evident that Socialism contains 
and surpasses Democracy in the 
same way that Democracy com- 
prises and surpasses Liberalism, 
being a more advanced develop- 
ment of the same fundamental con- 
cept. Socialism in its turn gener- 
ates the still more extreme doctrine 
of Bolshevism which demands the 
violent suppression of the holders 
of capital, the dictatorship of the 
proletariat, as means for a fairer 
economic organization of society 
and for the rescue of the laboring 
classes from capitalistic exploita- 
tion.” The order of the Webbian 
writings showing this evolution is, 
The Co-operative Movement, To- 
wards Social Democracy?, Indus- 
trial Democracy, The Decay of 
Capitalist Civilization, A Constitu- 
tion for the Socialist Common- 
wealth, and finally, Soviet Com- 
munism: A New Civilization?. 

Thus, from the Liberalism of the 
last century they have worked up 
to the peak of modern collectivism, 
and have put their stamp of ap- 
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proval on the dictatorship of the 
proletariat. Remembering _ their 
willingness to alter their point of 
view it is easy to understand how 
the Webbs have at last succumbed 
to the materialistic conception of 
history as established by Marx and 
Engels. A study of their last book, 
and of Sidney Webb’s more recent 
periodical articles, will show that 
they profess these four simple 
tenets, the basis of Communist 
theory of history, (a) There is no 
dualism of spirit and matter; (b) 
The social relations and _institu- 
tions of man are not immutable, 
everything is subject to a constant 
process of change; (c) In this pro- 
cess of change, production and the 
exchange of products are the de- 
termining and decisive factors; (d) 
Social development is _ brought 
about by economic contrasts and 
class struggles. 

These premises being laid down, 
what of the future? Will the 
“new” civilization endure? Is it 
really a new civilization? There 
can be no doubt about the Webbs’ 
affirmative answer, for near the 
end of the first volume on Russia 
(p. 450), they write, “The Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics does not 
consist of a government and a peo- 
ple confronting each other, as all 
other great societies have hitherto 
been. It is a highly integrated so- 
cial organization in which, over a 
vast area, each individual man, 
woman or youth is expected to par- 
ticipate in three separate capaci- 
ties: as a citizen, as a producer, 
and as a consumer.” This is in- 
deed fulsome praise of a system 
which, as we know from unbiased 
reporters, is anything but “highly 
integrated.” 

Another principle they deemed it 
wise to alter is that of democratic 
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representation. From their first 
joint writings the Webbs displayed 
an enthusiasm for democratic gov- 
erning by the largest number of 
citizens for the benefit of all the 
citizens. They were especially par- 
tial to the laboring masses but they 
were also fairly consistent in their 
contention that government should 
be in behalf of all the community, 
and that all persons should be 
represented in the governing. After 
their Russian study they freely ad- 
mit and appreciate that the follow- 
ing persons have “neither the right 
to vote nor the right to be elect- 
ed...” (a) Those employing la- 
bor for profit; (b) Those living on 
income not derived from their own 
labor; (c) Private business men 
and trade commercial agents; (d) 
Monks and clergymen of all re- 
ligious denominations; (e) Em- 
ployees, agents and members of the 
former police and ruling dynasty 
of Russia. 


In final summation of their opin- 
ions on Soviet civilization the 
Webbs repeat and approve what 
they call the “eight principle 
novelties” of the U. S. S. R. They 
place first in far-reaching im- 
portance the complete discarding 
of the profit motive. They endorse 
unequivocally as an indispensable 
factor, the deliberate planning of 
the production of commodities and 
services. To them the whole social 
organization of Soviet Communism 
is based upon a social equality that 
is more genuine and more univer- 
sal than has existed in any other 
community. So, too, with the Rus- 
sian representative system in which 
“the franchise is the widest in the 
world . . . whilst the extent to 
which the entire population actu- 
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ally participates in elections is 
without parallel.” They naively 
praise the Russian vocation of 
leadership (sic) without which 
democracy is but a mob, and write 
that “the function of affording to 
the population the necessary guid- 
ance of public affairs is assumed 
by a voluntary but highly organ- 
ised and strictly disciplined Voca- 
tion of Leadership, which calls it- 
self the Communist Party.” 

The sixth novelty is the Cult of 
Science, which is the professed 
faith of the administrators in the 
Moscow Kremlin. The next nov- 
elty, Anti-Godism, they attempt to 
explain away by saying that it is 
part of the colossal task of raising 
the backward people of the U. S. 
S. R. to a higher level of civiliza- 
tion. Finally there is the Emergence 
of a Communist Conscience which 
shows that there is a purpose in 
man’s effort “involving a concep- 
tion of right and wrong to be em- 
bodied in the Good Life.” The mo- 
rality, or ethical code, is staked on 
science “as interpreted dialecti- 
cally, to the exclusion of any 
miraculous  supernaturalism or 
mystical faith in the persistence of 
personal life after death. The 
Worship of God is replaced by the 
Service of Man.” 

It has been a long journey of al- 
most fifty years, this road from 
Liberalism to Bolshevism, with all 
its varied stages and _ stopping- 
places along the way. It demon- 
strates clearly the one Webbian 
source of error that is the basis of 
both extremes. It shows that the 
via media of social philosophy can 
be founded only on our Catholic 
philosophical concepts. All others 
lead us into the maze of sociologi- 
cal bastardy. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


OVERNMENTS that have no 

fixed standards of morality, and 
consequently no moral sense, can 
scarcely settle the question of war 
on moral grounds for Christians, 
who see and know the injustice of 
practically all wars in our modern 
pagan world. There is the very 
practical question for informed 
Christians who acknowledge the 
supreme dominion of God and the 
Divine toleration of governments 
that reject and ignore God: Will 
such Christians in our country 
form a mighty league of conscien- 
tious non-combatants? The organi- 
zation of such a league deserves 
the serious consideration of all in- 
formed Christians who have the 


best interests of America at heart. 


—Most Rev. Jonn T. McNicnoras, 0O.P., 
Archbishop of Cincinnati, Lenten Pastoral. 


Where the Nazi persecution gets 
in its worst business is not in the 
cathedrals, not in the churches, 
convents and monasteries, but in 
the intimacy of the homes. The 
child is separated from the parent, 
the young are indoctrinated with a 
pagan philosophy of life. The 
blows that the clergy may be able 
to take, the average home cannot. 
For this reason I believe that the 
future of Austria’s Catholicism is 
to be decided not by the fate of her 
priests and prelates, among whom, 
doubtless, are more of the heroic 
stock than were in the carefree 
Hapsburg years. It will be decided 
in the homes of her Catholic fami- 
lies, in their ability to resist the 
terrific pressure that is being put 


upon them. Humanly speaking, I 
do not see how they can. But the 
age of miracles is not over. Prayer 
and the Sacraments can triumph 


where earthly wisdom is powerless. 
—Joun LaFaroe, S.J., in America, March 
26th. 


It does not seem to me to be pos- 
sible for the Christian of today to 
identify himself with a Party. As 
a Christian he cannot support the 
“Fascist” mentality. He must 
know who are his friends and who 
are his enemies, and the mere use 
of flattering expressions in regard 
to Christianity does not suffice to 
make a person the friend thereof. 
The Fascist restoration of authority 
and renewal of culture has nothing 
to do with the renewal of true au- 
thority and Christian culture. Secu- 
larisation has only assumed new 
forms, struck a quicker tempo and 
one therefore more likely to de- 
ceive large numbers of people. To- 
day the hour has come for a Chris- 
tian revival—that is certain; not 
with the powers of this world but 


without them. 
—WALDEMAR GuURIAN, in Colosseum, Septem- 
ber, 1937. 


Obviously, Hitler could have con- 
quered Austria in that the Aus- 
trians are no match for him. But 
an Austria that had to be con- 
quered would have presented a 
wholly different problem. . . . Noth- 
ing can keep a nation free except 
the conviction of its people that 
they would rather die than be 
slaves. Freedom is not a gift but 
a victory, and in the crises of a na- 
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tion’s life, at its founding and when 
its existence is threatened, there is 
no substitute for heroism. Politi- 
cal maneuvers, alliances, pacts and 
the compromises of ordinary pub- 
lic life are of no avail when a peo- 
ple stands at its Thermopylae and 
the ultimate issue of the life or 
death of a nation is joined. For 
while heroes have often been de- 
feated, in the great crises only 
heroes can prevail. 


—Watter LippmMaNnN, in New York Herald 
Tribune, March 15th. 


A nation where there are par- 
ties, where there are political strug- 
gles, is a nation who has still the 
chance to be able to think, to de- 
cide, to improve. The unanimities 
of drunken crowds, or of terrorized 
crowds, prepare the intellectual and 
moral decadence of a nation; and 
—willingly or unwillingly — the 
worst of all horrors: war. 


—Carto Sronza, in The Commonweal, April 
1st. 


We believe in the utmost free- 
dom of speech, assembly and or- 
ganization for Communists or any 
other group that stops short of 
overt acts against government, law 
and order. Union Square ranters 
have never worried us. We are in 
full accord with Jefferson’s famous 
dictum :—“Error of opinion may be 
tolerated where reason is left free 
to combat it.” But what we can not 
see is why tolerance of error should 
compel reason to blindfold and 
muzzle itself, tie itself hand and 
foot and make a virtue of its own 
self-imposed handicaps for the 
combat. What the Communist In- 
ternational says to American de- 
mocracy amounts to this: We want, 
politically speaking, to poison you, 
and, what’s more, we count on your 
liberalism to let us into the kitchen. 
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To hand out back-door keys forth- 
with strikes us as not so much 
tolerant as plumb foolish. 


—The New York World-Telegram, March 
19th. 


Victor Hugo’s view that the 
printing press led to the downfall 
of architecture is far from being 
fantastic. There is certainly a 
curious coincidence between the de- 
cay of great building and the de- 
velopment of printing. For thou- 
sands of years men expressed them- 
selves sometimes painfully, some- 
times sublimely, in monuments of 
stone. The temple was the Bible of 
the human race. The printing 
press was to give human thought a 
medium of expression more simple 
and more sure, but as we know... 
more open to rebuke. . . . Legiti- 
mate though our pride in the great 
scientific discoveries of our age .. . 
there is something in the aspect of 
our abbeys and cathedrals before 
which boastfulness stands abashed. 
True we may fly in record time 
from country to country and listen 
in to ragtime music of six capitals; 
electricity may lighten our path 
and sanitation prolong our days. 
. .. But the majesty of Durham or 
Chartres is a secret that eludes us. 


—Vioter MarkHAm, Romanesque France 
(Dutton). 


I suppose that The Lie is itself a 
perverted tribute to some battered 
remnant of ethical sensibility still 
alive in the human race after twen- 
ty-four years of war, revolution, in- 
ternational betrayals and _ cliass 
strife. By it, some attempt is made 
to bring political conduct into the 
appearance of harmony with cer- 
tain moral ideas which have, at 
least, engaged the admiration and 
lip service of people for centuries. 
Every coup d’état seeks to prove 
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that it is “legal.” Since there is still 
some small prejudice against mur- 
der, a new word is coined, and po- 
litical enemies are “liquidated.” In 
deference to ideals of justice which 
still exist as vague ideals, men and 
women are not thrown into prison 
without indictments or trials, on 
the mere denunciation of spies, but 
are “protected” by such arrest. 
Every brutal snatch of power is 
committed in behalf of the “na- 
tional” or “general” welfare. And 
every abuse of human rights that 
can justify itself by claiming to 
represent “the majority” thinks by 
this claim to add sanctity to power. 
.. . If only we could be spared the 
piety! 

—Dororny THompson, in the New York 
Herald Tribune, March 14th, 


Such curbing of national asser- 
tiveness and such humanizing of 
belligerency as have hitherto been 
achieved have come about through 
the influence of Christianity, the 
first law of which is love, and 
through the labours of Christian 
moralists. Christianity preaches a 
natural society of nations, inde- 
pendent of human _ conventions, 
bound together by charity as well 
as justice. Christian moralists have 
elaborated, in such detail and with 
such clearness, the motives that 
justify war, that they can be found 
combined only with great difficulty 
in any particular dispute. Today 
our moral theologians have the op- 
portunity and the duty of taking 
into account many other factors 
which should make a just war less 
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possible. . . . A whole host of ques- 
tions demand solution or at least 
clearer definition, the first and most 
radical of which is—Has not the 
time come for declaring even de- 
fensive warfare unjust because no 
longer inevitable? 


—Josern Keatine, S.J., in The Month, June, 
1937. 


It is a mistake to say that Hitler 
is not Germany. In his dema- 
gogism, he unites just those incen- 
tives which goad the German mind 
to frenzy. He resembles Wagner in 
his histrionic instinct. It is from 
Wagner that Hitler has adopted his 
endless melodies—that is, the 
wearisome repetition of the same 
few themes; the splendor of the 
processions and choruses, the burn- 
ing thirst for success, the bluster, 
the brutality and _ blamelessness, 
which make Wagner’s work so ef- 
fective can all be observed in the 
way Hitler works on his audience. 
He is altogether most effective in 
his speeches, and he is the first 
popular orator modern Germany 
has ever had. . . . Hitler is like 
Wilhelm II in so many ways 
that he might be called Wilhelm 
III. Even physically—draw in the 
Kaiser’s moustache on Hitler’s lat- 
est photographs, and there is the 
Kaiser again: the smartness, the 
same histrionic energy. The his- 
tory of modern Germany will one 
day record that the people let them- 
selves be gulled twice by the poses 
of a neurasthenic. 


—Emim Lupwic, in The Atlantic Monthly, 


February. 
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DIVORCE AND THE DONNELLYS 





By KATHERINE BrREGY 


O, divorce had stalked into the 

Donnelly family! . . . It was the 
first on record for either side of the 
house, as far back as records went 
during more than a century of plain 
living and honest thinking on 
County Mayo soil—until, after the 
Famine years, a pioneering young 
son brought his young wife and 
baby boy over to New York. 

About the same time it must 
have been that a certain youthful 
John McGarrity came over from 
Dublin, to become first a house 
builder, then a contractor: for in 
due season Tom, the dreamy son 
of the Donnellys, had grown up and 
married May, the energetic and 
pretty daughter of the McGarritys, 
—born herself in downtown Man- 
hattan and rather proud of the fact 
until she became ashamed of it. 
The marriage worked out roughly 
well, if not quite so well as that of 
the older Donnellys and the older 
McGarritys. The New World had 
brought money —it did in those 
days!—even if it also brought com- 
plications. Tom developed a curi- 
ous genius for corporation law, and 
reaped accordingly. And May 
manifested a talent for cheerfully 
spending all he could make. She 
felt it a right to live in a beautiful 
home in a fashionable neighbor- 
hood, to dress up to the verge of 
extravagance although happily not 
beyond the verge of good taste— 
and to pick Tom’s friends as care- 
fully as her own. After the twins, 
John and Elizabeth, had died dur- 


ing an epidemic of scarlet fever, 
and they had only little Muriel to 
think of, she began to conceive this 
ambition of “climbing up” in the 
world as a duty: a little later it 
was to become an obsession. 
Muriel, an awkward child with 
recalcitrant red hair and remote 
blue eyes like her father, was happy 
enough at the Academy of the Sa- 
cred Heart where she received her 
first schooling. But when she was 
about fourteen her mother thought 
it wiser that she be entered at the 
select and secular Burbank School, 
where she would meet future debu- 
tantes likely to be of service. Also 
about this time it seemed smarter 
to give her the nickname of Molly 
—‘“so much less pretentious than 
Muriel!” May explained glibly; 
while the family moved into a 
charming suburban home near one 
of the more desirable country clubs. 
Tom did not particularly enjoy golf 
he played only under protest— 
but other men liked him. May se- 
cretly believed most of the other 
women cats—she did not like cats! 
—but she cultivated them assidu- 
ously: “not for my own sake,” she 
was careful to explain to the rela- 
tives and older friends from whom 
she was gradually withdrawing, 
“but for the sake of my husband 
and child.” She soon mastered the 
technique of successful “small 
talk,” and having entertained 
at rather elaborate luncheons and 
dinners found a comfortable num- 
ber of return invitations coming in. 
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Then, at eighteen, Molly sur- 
prised everybody by suddenly de- 
veloping into a beauty, with camel- 
lia skin, an auburn bob and eyes 
with a fascinating Celtic trick of 
looking toward the far horizon. 
Her debut was an event: two years 
later her quiet home wedding to 
Harrison Peabody 3d was one of 
the most recherché of the season. 
To be sure, Harrison was not a 
Catholic—but he was too indiffer- 
ent or too well-bred to offer any 
objection to marriage by a priest. 
And May was secretly glad the 
ceremony could be performed in 
her own drawing room before an 
improvised shrine surrounded by 
Easter lilies, instead of in the strug- 
gling, provincial parish church of 
their suburb. There was really a 
great deal to be said for Harrison, 
in spite of Tom’s veiled disap- 
proval. He was the son and grand- 
son and great-grandson of one of 
the most venerable Boston fami- 
lies—he lived at one of the best 
New York clubs and was a crack 
polo player—and if he had the 
reputation of being a rather expert 
philanderer, May assured her 
daughter that marriage would cure 
all that. 

Unfortunately it didn’t, as Molly 
discovered after they moved up to 
Canada where her husband was 
serving his apprenticeship as min- 
ing engineer. It was a rather primi- 
tive neighborhood sparsely settled 
by a motley group who, outside of 
working hours, kept up the ameni- 
ties of civilization by dancing, 
bridge and cocktail parties. Most 
of them were Anglo-Canadians, a 
few came from our own Middle 
West: there was a Yale man with 
a gay young southern wife and a 
romantic Englishman known as 
“Honey” — apparently because his 
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official name was the Honorable 
Bernard Wolfe-Barrett. Molly was 
lonely through that long winter be- 
fore little Joan was born. But for 
the first time she was facing life 
herself, without her mother to 
think and plan for her: and often, 
watching the snow and the stars, 
her spirit floating outside the noisy 
parties of always the same people, 
she seemed on the edge of some 
discovery. She was vaguely aware 
that Harrison was drinking more 
highballs than were quite good for 
him and that the southern girl was 
flirting with him rather desperate- 
ly; but scarcely conscious of her 
own growing dependence upon 
“Honey’s” sympathy until after she 
returned with her baby from the 
hospital in Alberta. “The crowd” 
was giving Joan a birthday party 
—drinking her health and her 
mother’s although, as Grace Toland 
(from Georgia) remarked languid- 
ly: “Babies don’t quite seem in the 
picture up here—they’re a luxury 
we’ve learned to do without.” 
“Worse luck for us,” said Wolfe- 
Barrett, looking down at Joan’s 
closed eyes and then up at Molly’s 
wide open ones: “I think this is 
the humanest thing that’s hap- 
pened since I came over — almost 
makes the damned place seem like 
home.” 

Meanwhile May, who had been 
taking up the more fashionable 
charities since her daughter’s de- 
parture, worked herself into a good 
deal of pleasurable anxiety over the 
grandchild, and with summertime 
she and Tom traveled up to see the 
baby. What they tried not to see 
—Tom silently, May with voluble 
confidential comment— was _ the 
growing chasm between Molly and 
her husband. There was nothing 
blatant as yet. But it was impos- 
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sible not to noiice Harrison’s slight- 
ly bored indifference toward both 
Molly and tiny Joan, his constant 
drinking and constant absences 
from home, and the young wife’s 
sulky reticence. 

“[ think you might make a no- 
vena to the Little Flower,” her 
mother suggested vaguely before 
starting back to the States. Mean- 
while she resolved to interview the 
president of Harrison Peabody’s 
company and get him transferred 
to “some more godly place”—by 
which she meant New York. 

She had almost succeeded when, 
some months later, a letter from 
Molly announced her own imme- 
diate return. She arrived armed 
with her baby, and the proud 
beauty of a woman bitterly wound- 
ed but determined to fight on. 

“Did you — just get homesick, 
dear?” May inquired with fore- 
boding. 

“Molly, aren’t you happy?” Tom 
demanded in one of his rare mo- 
ments of directness. 

The girl faced them both with 
feverish eyes. “I’ve come home to 
stay awhile, if you will have me. 

. Harrison has found someone 
else he loves better, and I mean to 
sue for divorce as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

Even May was struck silent mo- 
mentarily; then she began to cry 
and next to ask questions. Tom 
patted his daughter’s shoulder 
soothingly—““Your home is always 
your home, Molly. We won’t talk 
about the rest for awhile.” He was 
certain she could not mean any- 
thing so drastic as divorce. 

Molly showed, indeed, little in- 
tention of talking. A few weeks 
later when her mother suggested a 
dinner party she acquiesced almost 
gaily, but she insisted upon invit- 
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ing one of her bridesmaids who 
had herself been divorced. May 
demurred mildly. 

“It doesn’t look quite well, dear. 
Of course she’s a non-Catholic and 
her people are very desirable. But 
I wouldn’t just now—not while you 
are here without your husband.” 

“I’m likely to be without my 
husband quite awhile,” Molly per- 
sisted enigmatically. 

The Donnellys continued to com- 
fort themselves by fancying their 
daughter’s quarrel would “soon 
blow over.” But when a letter from 
Harrison finally arrived Molly read 
it in her own room and there 
seemed no news of a reconciliation. 
Her mother noticed other Canadian 
letters coming rather regularly, and 
one day remarked, “Your friends 
seem to stand by you!” 

“This is from ‘Honey’ Wolfe- 
Barrett,” Molly replied defiantly, 
“he always stands by the under 
dog.” 

May vaguely remembered 
“Honey” as a gentle, susceptible 
young Englishman—the kind who 
at home would probably have mar- 
ried a girl from one of the revues 
because he was a little dazzled and 
also a little sorry for her. 

“He is the son of Lord Ester- 
brook, isn’t he?” she asked with 
slight awe. 

“Yes, the eldest son,” Molly con- 
tinued dreamily. Then she added: 
“Of course that makes no differ- 
ence at all. He simply happens to 
be the most chivalrous man I’ve 
ever known.” 

May’s heart missed a beat, for 
there was no mistaking the thrill 
in her daughter’s voice. She want- 
ed to talk to the girl about funda- 
mental things, but somehow her 
garrulity failed her. And it was 
almost time to leave for a charity 
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bridge she was sponsoring that aft- 
ernoon. So she said nothing. After 
all, these infatuations did pass. . . 
Years ago she had herself been a 
little fascinated by the dashing 
president of the country club. But 
he had gone to Europe to spend the 
summer with his wife—and she 
had made a retreat with some sym- 
pathetic nuns: and when autumn 
came she had almost forgotten, and 
the president seemed to have for- 
gotten entirely. Surely Molly’s 
problem, too, would evaporate in a 
few months! Harrison would prob- 
ably come back; even if he didn’t, 
she could settle down at home with 
little Joan, for Catholics did not get 
divorces. Of course it was humili- 
ating that she could not hold her 
husband . .. but May recalled read- 
ing somewhere that the most at- 
tractive women were usually un- 
happy in love. That was even some 
comfort in her own failure to hit 
things off more successfully with 
poor silent Tom. 

So a year passed. One evening 
after dinner, when the family had 
moved for the summer to their 
mountain camp, Molly came into 
the living room with flushed 
cheeks. 

“Mother and Dad, I have a friend 
coming down from Canada next 
month—I should like to ask him to 
stay with us. It is Bernard Wolfe- 
Barrett.” 

“Of course he will be welcome,” 
Tom began hesitatingly. But May’s 
intuition pierced further: “What is 
he coming for, Molly?” 

“Naturally,” there was a shade of 
defiance in the younger woman’s 
voice, “to see me.” 

“Molly, you remember that you 
are a married woman,” her mother 
protested weakly. 

There was silence for a moment. 
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Then Molly’s voice came in care- 
fully steadied tones: 

“No, I’m not. My divorce was 
granted yesterday. I’m so sorry— 
but was there any use talking it 
over? I don’t want to hurt you and 
Dad, but after all I belong to the 
new generation. I’ve got to live 
my own life.” 

Tom was suddenly wondering 
what his mother and father, al- 
though he did not see them often 
any more, would say. He was re- 
membering what they had said 
when Molly first came home hus- 
bandless: “Is it disgrace and dis- 
honor your girl is bringing upon 
us, Tom? Sure, we’ve known poyv- 
erty and a hard fight, but there’s 
never been a divorce in the Don- 
nelly family. We’ve kept the name 
clean.” 

Clean! It had been easy enough 
to keep clean in the old simple life, 
he imagined. What about this puz- 
zling new civilization they were all 
plunged into? Scarcely one of the 
smart new friends with whom May 
had surrounded him and Molly 
would dream of her action as dis- 
grace or dishonor. They were 
used to divorce—tragically used to 
it. And like so many of his pro- 
fessional associates, Tom was un- 
accustomed to thinking, except in 
terms of business. He had given 
his strength not to life but to mak- 
ing a living. The old Catholic 
tradition remained strong enough 
to take him to Sunday Mass, and 
once a year even to a retreat for 
other successful business men. 
There he heard discussions of what 
divorce meant in the disintegration 
of a character or a country. There 
he heard the problems of our intri- 
cate modern life preached upon, 
and learned for the first time about 
a Catholic attitude toward labor 
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and economics. He had meant to 
follow up the line by reading—at 
least the Encyclicals — but some- 
how time went by. 

So now he faced his daughter in 
grieved yet helpless bewilderment. 
May was arguing excitedly: he 
would leave it to her—she was 
usually successful with practical 
problems. Long ago he had grown 
to feel that his chief contribution 
to the family lay in handing out 
munificent monthly checks and 
getting into evening clothes when 
necessary. . . . But for this blow 
he had no parrying. When, a few 
weeks later, Tom contracted pneu- 
monia on a fishing trip, both the 
physician and Father Spalding, the 
priest hurriedly called upon to ad- 
minister the last sacraments, 
agreed that he put up no fight for 
life. 

Molly — poor selfish Molly, who 
had recently thought so little of 
any problems save her own love 
and humiliation—had a guilty feel- 
ing through her grief. But after 
all, wasn’t Dad well out of the 
whole tangle of life? May had no 
sense of guilt at all: merely she 
made the sudden discovery that 
Tom had been the best of hus- 
bands, and duly impressed herself 
and her friends with the depth of 
this new desolation. 

Then Bernard Wolfe-Barrett, 
whose visit had been deferred by 
telegram, arrived. May found him 
a simple, sympathetic, slightly shy 
person, quietly helpful in the prob- 
lems crowding upon her and Molly. 
They were not, to be sure, financial 
problems—poor Tom’s wise invest- 
ments left their future richly pro- 
vided for. But there were a thou- 
sand readjustments: and while at 
first it seemed a little indecent to 
see Molly’s obvious suitor installed 
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at a near-by camp and calling daily, 
May could not help finding it very 
comforting. There was also a se- 
cret excitement in watching how 
impressed her condoling callers 
were when presented to the Hon- 
orable Bernard Wolfe-Barrett — 
even the few she had never felt 
quite sure of before! 

The only one who failed to be 
impressed was Father Spalding, the 
gray-haired ex-naval chaplain who 
served the summer mission at St. 
Hubert’s. But then Father Spald- 
ing, with his gracious composure 
and his penetratingly beautiful 
gray-blue eyes, repelled May as 
forcefully as he attracted Molly. 
He had known many men in many 
climes and had learned to see 
straight through shams — humor- 
ously if they were harmless human 
foibles, but with devastating can- 
dor if he felt that they poisoned 
the mainsprings of life. Once, in 
this mountain chapel attended by 
a few plutocrats and many serv- 
ants, he had dared to preach 
against riches, quoting a poem of 
Charles O’Donnell in praise of the 
“Wolf at the Door” and the things 
it kept away. He seemed to think 
one of the things kept away by too 
much wealth was reality of soul, 
while one of the things fostered 
was egotism—all of which struck 
May and some of her neighbors as 
very silly and slightly Commu- 
nistic. 

The priest was a good raconteur 
and made to talk easily, but if peo- 
ple fenced and would not meet him 
honestly he had a way of hurrying 
back to his books and his Airedale 
and the view from his tiny moun- 
tain rectory. Also it had never 
been his custom to call frequently 
upon his summer parishioners. 
But while possessing to an unusual 
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degree the sacerdotal habit of 
“minding his own business,” he 
could not help noticing that even 
after her father’s death Molly 
failed to come to the sacraments. 
So he determined to walk over to 
the Donnelly camp; and within ten 
minutes May blurted out the fact 
that her daughter expected soon to 
marry her English lover and go 
with him to South America. 

“Of course,” she added apolo- 
getically, “I suppose they will just 
have a legal ceremony somewhere. 
It won’t seem like a real marriage 
at all to me.” 

“It won’t be a real marriage at 
all,” Father Spalding replied calm- 
ly—adding after a moment: “May 
I talk with Mrs. Peabody?” 

“She is very nervous and upset 
—TI’ve done my own best to argue 
with her,” May protested in some 
confusion. “Perhaps you had bet- 
ter not speak to her until later.” 

“Today, please,” said the priest 
with quiet determination. And he 
walked out into the sun porch 
where he had seen Molly reading. 
She rose hastily, and in her eyes 
he read a very old human mingling 
of pain and defiance. It was no 
moment for pleasantries, so his 
words drove straight to the point. 

“Molly, your mother has just 
told me .. . I cannot believe you 
mean to do this thing.” 

He was using her Christian name 
for the first time and using also the 
authority her own father had never 
been able to summon. By a curi- 
ous compulsion, the sophisticated 
girl answered with a_ directness 
equal to his own. 

“Why not? People have done 
such things all through the ages. 
People have always been—sinners, 
I suppose.” 

“Well, if you call it sinning there 
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is some hope for you,” commented 
Father Spalding. “The only hope- 
less thing is when we try to pre- 
tend that our sins and selfishness 
are really virtues—when we argue 
about divorce and _ respectability 
and the ‘new morality’ and the 
‘right to happiness.’ ” 

“And is a married divorcée any 
worse than an adulteress?” the 
woman demanded fierily. 

“She simply is an adulteress. 
But she tries to fool herself and 
other people by making a false 
position legal and permanent.” To 
ease the tension he sat down oppo- 
site Molly and lighted a cigarette. 
Then he continued: “All of us fail 
our ideals at times. The tragic 
thing is to pull our ideals down 
with us, isn’t it?” 

Molly could not argue against the 
logic of a Church to which nothing 
human was new or surprising. She 
met the priest’s eyes with sudden 
tears in her own. 

“My heart will break if I do not 
go to him!” 

There was something very like 
tears in his own answering voice: 
“I fear life may break your heart 
by either road, my poor child. Only 
one way it is like breaking the 
earth that God’s seed may be plant- 
ed there. The other way it is 
breaking stones—building a wall to 
keep God out. And hearts heal 
again, too...” 

Both were silent for a little space. 
Then, almost inaudibly, the suffer- 
ing girl made her ultimate plea: “I 
love him more than anything on 
earth.” 

The words sounded far away 
even to herself. And far away, like 
wings beating upon the outposts of 
Eternity, came the ultimate an- 
swer: “We are only forbidden to 
love more than God in Heaven.” 
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It was like the irony of things 
that just then they should be inter- 
rupted by a child’s laughter, while 
little Joan’s curly head appeared in 
the doorway. 


“Uncle Honey 
Brought me a bunny,” 


she quoted with glee, holding up an 
enormous pink plush rabbit carry- 
ing the hallmark of some mountain 
gift shop. Her eyes, too, sought the 
priest’s, and he smiled back into 
them before she was snatched away 
by a vigilant nurse. 

“Molly, why did you name her 
Joan?” he asked suddenly. 

“After Joan of Arc, I suppose. 
We were up in Canada the year she 
was born, and I used to see St. 
Joan’s statue in the churches. I was 
needing courage and got the habit 
of praying to her.” The young 
mother broke off in confusion: “It 
was funny—for one like me.” 

“Rather like you at your best, it 
seems to me,” said Father Spald- 
ing. “Only, I was just thinking— 
time goes so fast— Joan will be 
making her First Communion in a 
few years. You would want to 
share It with her, wouldn’t you? 
You would not want to hurt her, 
to make her wonder, by your ab- 
sence?” 

“Hurt her?” Molly repeated mis- 
erably. “She will be quite safe. 
Honey and I will see that she is 
brought up in the Church.” 

“And how long do you think she 
will stay there?” demanded the 
priest. “Do you know what usual- 


ly happens to children of a father 
without faith and a mother who 
has excommunicated herself — and 
seems quite happy about it? God 
brings good out of evil in strange 
ways at times. 


But in all human 
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probability Joan will grow up with- 
out much interest in religion. 
When the moment of temptation 
comes to her, as it comes to every 
one of us, the memory of her 
mother won’t help very much, will 
it?” 

Molly was thinking—“The mem- 
ory of my mother did not help 
much, either . . .” Poor frivolous 
May, with her novenas and her so- 
cial climbing, her general maladjust- 
ment to life and confusion and self- 
deceit! But because she was her- 
self closer to reality, Molly knew 
she had not her mother’s extenua 
tions. She had never been dazzled 
by the new glamour into which the 
family had moved, because for her 
it was not new. She could see 
straight enough when she wanted 
to. And she knew with a nauseat- 
ing coldness around her heart that 
Father Spalding was right. 

To the coldness was added a 
breathless contraction as she heard 
the triple salute of a motor horn, 
then the stopping of a car at the 
porch entrance. In another mo- 
ment the tall, brown, tweed-clothed 
form of Wolfe-Barrett stood in the 
doorway. His ruddy face flushed 
as he saw the clerical figure beside 
Molly, but at her hurried introduc- 
tion it seemed to the priest that the 
younger man’s eyes met his with a 
wistful honesty. 

“T’ve always envied Molly her re- 
ligion,” he was saying ingenuous- 
ly: “never had the good luck to 
have much of my own.” Then, 
with embarrassed eagerness — “If 
there is any way we can be mar- 
ried in your Church, Father, I will 
do everything possible—to con- 
form. I know we would both be a 
lot happier.” 

In the pause which followed Fa- 
ther Spalding turned to Molly, but 
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she dropped her eyes stubbornly. 
Wolfe-Barrett was waiting his an- 
swer, so the priest gave it in care- 
fully chosen words: 

“I fear it is Mrs. Peabody who is 
not conforming to her Faith—or to 
her reason, either. As you know, 
she has already a husband and our 
Church does not recognize the 
compromise of divorce. I do not 
see how such a repudiation of what 
she herself knows to be right can 
bring any lasting happiness to 
either of you.” 

The words cut like an icy wind, 
and Molly averted her eyes once 
more—this time as they were 
sought by the man who loved her. 

“Are there not annulments? 
Surely I’ve heard of Catholic mar- 
riages being dissolved?” asked the 
Englishman finally. 

Again came the answer of one 
who spoke with authority and not 
as the Scribes: “When a decision 
of nullity is pronounced by the 
Church against a marriage it is be- 
cause it was not truly Catholic— 
because it lacked from the begin- 
ning some essential of the sacra- 
ment. This defect has nothing in 
common with the mere emotional 
wish to be free or the legal ending 
of a contract.” 

Molly looked up eagerly at the 
priest, who had risen and was 
pacing the room. “Father, if my 
marriage to Harrison were not 
valid—if he had never believed it 
sacramental—then?” 

“Oh, yes, then,” he agreed with 
a slight frown; “and if you wish, 
an official inquiry can be instituted. 
But I’m bound to tell you that all 
the probabilities are against your 
supposition. Meanwhile, Molly, the 
only honest thing is to wait—to 
show that you, at least, intended 
the union to be a real one.” Turn- 
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ing to Wolfe-Barrett he added: “I 
hope you understand that the 
Church makes these laws to protect 
love and marriage against weak 
human nature.” 

The man nodded thoughtfully. 
“I should want my marriage to 
Molly to be everything it could be 
—although I love her so much | 
would take her on any terms at all. 
Now I’ll go away, and you can talk 
it over.” 

The priest shook his extended 
hand. These two, so far apart in 
background and belief, had Sound 
a ground of meeting. 

The woman was weeping ons 
ly, so Father Spalding continued 
standing by the table. “I am very 
sorry—I know how much the heart 
can suffer,” he said slowly. “But 
we dare not live for ourselves 
alone. If we Catholics are traitors 
to these ideals, if we throw them 
over as soon as they grow irksome 
or costly, the whole Christian civi- 
lization will go under.” 

“He needs me” . her voice 
broke as her defenses, too, were 
breaking. 

“He does indeed, my child. He 
needs your love and the courage 
you can give him and the Faith he 
has never had a chance to know— 
just as Joan will need you more 
and more.” 

“You mean,” she demanded, “I 
am sacrificing them both for my 
own happiness?” 

The priest did not answer. He 
was praying silently as his eyes 
wandered across to the near-by 
mountain peak lifting boldly, se- 
renely, against a sky of unbeliev- 
able blue. When he looked again 
at Molly he saw that her eyes were 
closed, and knew she, too, was 
praying for the strength so sorely 
needed. In that little sun-perch 
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was being fought over again the 
immemorial battle which had di- 
vided the angels of heaven and 
shaken the earth at Golgotha. 

“You said that Catholic marriage 
was God’s way of protecting love 
from us human beings? He must 
have known how much it would 
need protecting!” 

She seemed to be thinking aloud, 
and still the priest remained silent. 
But gradually a sense of power, of 
grace, as real if as invisible as elec- 
tricity, seemed to surge about them. 

Molly’s voice rose again broken- 
ly. “Well, Father, I will do this 
thing. I will wait ... if neces- 
a 

“If necessary you will renounce?” 
he insisted. 

There was a moment’s hesita- 
tion, then the auburn head nodded 
in surrender. Her words came 
quickly now: “Honey must leave 
for South America within two 
weeks. I can go away somewhere, 
too. There must be thousands of 
hungry children in Spain.” 

“There are thousands of hungry 
children in New York, my dear. 
But go wherever seems best for 
you—and little Joan,” Father 
Spalding reminded her. 

Molly crushed the wet handker- 
chief nervously in her hand. “Will 
you tell him? I don’t think I 
can...” 

But the priest would give no 
quarter. “It seems fairer to let him 
hear the decision from your own 
lips,” he said. And then—‘“Molly, 
you must be sure of yourself— 
ready to face him—and your 
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mother — perhaps your husband, 
too. It is going to be a long road.” 

She looked up at him with won- 
der in her eyes and voice. “You 
trust me?” 

“I think it is God I trust,” he 
said thoughtfully. “And always 
remember that He is Love as well 
as Law, Molly. Try to hold close 
those last words of the Hound of 
Heaven— 


‘All which I took from thee I did 
but take, 
Not for thy harms, 
But just that thou might’st seek it 
in My arms. 
All which thy child’s mistake 
Fancies as lost, I have stored for 
thee at home.’ ” 


Molly rose then and on her lips 
was the ghost of a little smile, a 
smile which seemed to have risen 
from the dead. “Father,” she was 
saying, “I have not been to the 
sacraments since I left Canada. 
Can you hear my confession to- 
day?” 

“I will be waiting this after- 
noon,” he answered gently—‘‘And 
He will be waiting tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

Then Father Spalding left the 
girl, her eyes still wet with tears, 
her lips still transfigured by that 
brave wraith of a smile. And as 
he walked home through the quiet 
mountain path he seemed followed 
by a sense of more-than-earthly 
music—perhaps the song of angels 
overflowing in joy for one more 
victory in a groping world. 











MAURICE RAVEL 


By JosepH GERARD BRENNAN 


T was a memorable evening in 

Boston, that January night, ten 
years ago. Symphony Hall was 
filled to the last chair, and all eyes 
were fixed on a curious figure 
standing before the orchestra. 
Barely five feet in height, a strange 
birdlike little man was acknowledg- 
ing applause with quick, jerky 
bows. He turned to the orchestra, 
and made an awkward pass with 
his baton. The violins began to 
spin the first threads of an exotic 
web of music. With orchestral ex- 
citement mounting, the little man 
jerked back and forth on the con- 
ductor’s stand, and a moment later 
the audience gasped. He had 
stepped back too far, and there was 
almost disaster! But with a twist, 
he recovered himself, and the music 
went on. Maurice Ravel had al- 
most fallen into the audience, con- 
ducting his own Rapsodie Es- 
pagnole. 

Some weeks ago, the newspapers 
told of Ravel’s death. He had been 
ill for some time, accounts said, and 
he could not move his hands. An 
operation was tried, but it was not 
successful. And the little French- 
man died quietly. 

Ciboure? Where is that? It is 
a tiny town in that region of France 
where the Pyrenees lie directly to 
the south, with the Spanish border 
a few hours away. Ravel was born 
there in 1875, of mixed French, 
Jewish and Basque ancestry. He 
started to play the piano at twelve, 
considerably later than do most 


children, but he made such prog- 
ress that a musical career was de- 
cided upon. The Paris Conserva- 
tory admitted him, where he stud- 
ied under the guidance of the sober 
and grave French composer, Gabriel 
Fauré. 

A triumphant series of brilliant- 
ly conceived compositions began 
with the spectacular piano piece 
Jeux d’eau, published just at the 
turn of the century. Alborada del 
Gracioso and the poems for orches- 
tra and soprano Schéhérazade fol- 
lowed. The Rapsodie Espagnole 
appeared in 1907, and the ballet 
Daphnis et Chloé was composed in 
1910. The World War caused a 
break in Ravel’s output, and the 
frail little musician drove an am- 
bulance until he was disabled and 
retired. After the Armistice, La 
Valse was written, followed by Le 
Tombeau de Couperin. In 1928, the 
composer produced a work which 
was to make his name familiar to 
millions who would never have 
heard it otherwise—Bolero. The 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, 
finished in 1931, was his last major 
composition. 

Four of Ravel’s contemporaries 
influenced his music. From Gabriel 
Fauré he learned the value of re- 
pose, measure and classic restraint. 
He was fascinated by the dash and 
color of Emmanuel Chabrier’s or- 
chestral pieces. The mordant wit 
and fine irony of Erik Satie left a 
determining impression on him. 
But it was to Claude Debussy that 
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Ravel owed most, and his debt to 
the composer of Pelléas was never 
forgotten. 

Debussy, who had suffered ridi- 
cule for years, found himself short- 
ly after the success of his opera 
Pelléas et Mélisande the center of a 
group of vociferous admirers and 
puerile imitators. Popular interest 
grew to such a degree that a Gluck- 
Puccini controversy was repeated. 
The Debussy camp was drawn up 
against the musical academicians, 
headed by Vincent D’Indy, who 
represented the tradition of César 
Franck. 

Ravel was a Debussyist, but in 
addition a sincere admirer who re- 
fused to compromise his own origi- 
nality. He fell victim to the spell 
of the Nocturnes and Ibéria, and 
that tone color and orchestral treat- 
ment which have earned for 
Debussy the tag “Impressionist,” 
produced a fundamental and last- 
ing effect on the music of Ravel. 
But Debussy was not slow to recog- 
nize the gifts of his young sup- 
porter, and in his later works, the 
counter-influence of Ravel is defi- 
nitely perceptible. In fact, Debussy, 
who was a rather free borrower, 
took Ravel’s little Habanera, which 
the latter composed as part of an 
early work called Les Sites Auric- 
ulaires, and incorporated it almost 
in letter into a work titled Linda- 
jara. Later, the same chord se- 
quences of the Habafiera appeared 
in Debussy’s piano piece Soirée 
dans Grenade. Ravel was a bit an- 
noyed at this cavalier borrowing, 
and he interpolated his early Haba- 
fera into the Rapsodie Espagnole, 
placing beside that section of the 
score the date 1895, thus publicly 
claiming paternity. 

For all this little controversy, 
Ravel was intensely loyal to the 
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older composer, and was always 
ready to acknowledge his debt to 
that set of compositions, limited in 
number but unparalleled in creative 
spirit, which Debussy left as his 
permanent legacy. Public proof of 
Ravel’s fidelity appeared when a 
biased critic belittled Debussy as a 
composer whose little stock of tal- 
ent was dwindling. Ravel seldom 
indulged himself in print, but he 
replied to this criticism in an ar- 
ticle to which Leon Vallas calls at- 
tention in his biography of De- 
bussy. Said Ravel in part: 


“You were quite well able to un- 
derstand, you who yielded yourself 
up without effort to the vivid charm 
and exquisite freshness of the 
‘Rondes de Printemps’; you who 
were moved to tears by that daz- 
zling ‘Ibéria’ and its intensely dis- 
turbing ‘Parfums de la nuit,’ by all 
this novel, delicate, harmonic 
beauty, this profound musical sen- 
sitiveness; you who are only a 
writer or a painter. So too was I, 
and so were Messrs. Igor Stravin- 
sky, Florent Schmitt, Roger Du- 
casse, Albert Roussel, and a host of 
young composers whose produc- 
tions are not unworthy of notice. 
But the only musicians, the only 
people with real sensibility, are M. 
Gaston Carraud, to whom we owe 
three songs and a symphonic poem, 
M. Camille Mauclair, who has be- 
come known for his literary and 
pictorial works, and M. Pierre Lalo, 
who has not produced anything at 
all.” 


Despite the mutual influence on 
each other’s work, differences be- 
tween Debussy and Ravel are fun- 
damental and far-reaching. The 
music of the composer of L’aprés- 
midi d’un Faune is the music of a 
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dream world, of shores shimmering 
softly under a light that never was 
on land or sea. This other-world- 
liness is at once Debussy’s strength 
and weakness. To it he owes the 
inimitable character of his art. But 
it achieves its perfection by exclu- 
sion and isolation. He has no defi- 
nite place in musical tradition. 
His store of lovely things was jeal- 
ously guarded from contact with 
the outside human world; and as 
one perfect composition after an- 
other was turned out, his store was 
depleted, for there was no means 
of replenishing it. Finally, like the 
Magic Skin in Balzac’s story, De- 
bussy’s creative genius disap- 
peared, leaving an empty shell— 
the composer of the instrumental 
sonatas. 

If Ravel’s music never quite 
achieves the level of inspiration 
found in Debussy’s best work, it 
nearly compensates by closer con- 
tact with reality. There is an élan, 
a vitality in Ravel that is foreign 
to Debussy. The latter could sum- 
mon power on occasion, as in La 
Mer, but even there it is the wind 
and lightnings of a phantom ocean. 
Ravel may have been interested in 
miniatures, in the quaint and in the 
grotesque, or in far-off pagan days, 
but he would have none of the 
shadowy borderland where Meéli- 
sande dwells. 

In connection with this some sig- 
nificance may be attached to the 
two composers’ contrasting atti- 
tudes towards rhythm. Debussy 
was not interested in rhythmic ef- 
fects, and emphasis on them is 
rarely found in his works. When 
he does use a rhythmic device, ex- 
cept, possibly in the case of the 
nocturne Fétes, one cannot escape 
the impression of artificiality and 
self-consciousness. Emphasis on 
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rhythm with Ravel, however, is 
something indispensable. Wit, 
fancy, change of mood are again 
and again underlined by his subtle 
tempo construction. His climactic 
moments nearly always occur when 
the rhythmic excitement of the 
music is at its height. Evidence of 
this is in the “Feria” of the Rap- 
sodie Espagnole, “Danse Générale” 
in Daphnis et Chloé, La Valse and 
Bolero. 

It is sometimes alleged that Ravel 
is a cynic, and one must admit a 
certain sardonic flavor or a dash 
of irony can be detected in some of 
his compositions. La Valse is pos- 
sibly an instance of Ravel’s habit 
of writing with ambiguous intent— 
what the critics may mean when 
they use the well-worn cliché, “One 
suspects M. Ravel is writing here 
with his tongue in his cheek.” But 
all cynics are incurable sentimen- 
talists at heart, and the predi- 
cate of that proposition at least is 
applicable to Ravel. For all the 
sophistication of his music, the 
composer is more than a little sen- 
timental, if we use the term in its 
best possible connotation. The 
early Pavane illustrates this with 
its tender, grave measures and the 
quiet tears of its last four bars. 
Sentiment is quite unabashed in 
the Mother Goose Suite. Tender- 
ness is the word for his treatment 
of Beauty conversing with the 
Beast, and it is not in any ironical 
spirit that the last sketch “The 
Fairy Garden” ends with the musi- 
cal equivalent of all living happily 
ever after. 

In an age when experts in the 
art come cheaply, Ravel’s orches- 
tration remains an amazing phe- 
nomenon. He had an uncanny 
knowledge of the possibilities of 
every instrument, and, what is 
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more important, he could produce 
his effects with singular economy 
of means. Ravel was not a Richard 
Strauss or an Igor Stravinsky, who 
call attention to their ability to or- 
chestrate by violating all the can- 
ons of artistic good taste. In the 
insight of the French composer 
into the number of possible permu- 
tations and combinations of vari- 
ous instrumental timbres, lies his 
genius for subtle suggestion, for 
rich and glowing orchestral colors. 
He could achieve astonishing re- 
sults in tone color with a bare 
minimum of instruments, as his 
violin-and-cello sonata proves. But 
when he has the full resources of 
the modern orchestra at his dis- 
posal, his music can glow softly in 
subdued pastels, or blaze up in a 
stunning brilliance that is unparal- 
leled in music. With the death of 
Ravel, the ablest craftsman in or- 
chestral color has passed. 

Ravel’s important works on the 
large scale begin with Schéhére- 
zade, three poems for soprano and 
orchestra. The lyrics were written 
by Tristram Klingsor, a forgotten 
poet of the turn of the century. 
The Oriental subject matter gives 
Ravel opportunity to exhibit his 
orchestral skill, and his peculiar 
ability to create an exotic atmos- 
phere. Against a tapestry of 
sound, the chant of the singer, sad 
and nostalgic, rises and falls. The 
work suffers, partly because the 
composer places the pretentious 
“Asie” at the beginning, causing 
the other two sections to seem 
miniature and anti-climactic. 

The composer’s birthplace is not 
many miles from the Spanish bor- 
der, and Spain has colored much 
of his music. Rapsodie Espagnole 
is the earliest of Ravel’s complete 
He had already indi- 


successes. 
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cated his fondness for Spanish 
themes and atmosphere in the 
Habaftera and in Alborada del 
Gracioso, and throughout his career 
this nationalistic preference is 
clearly manifest. The Rhapsody is 
made up of four sections: “Prélude 
a la Nuit” is based on a strange 
four-note phrase, broken near the 
beginning by an unforgettable up- 
rush of strings and harps in a 
wave of sensuous tone color. This 
is followed by the “Malaguena’”’ the 
least interesting part of the com- 
position. Then comes the interpo- 
lated “Habafera” with its curious 
harmonies and haunting melodic 
cadence. The work closes with 
“Feria,” a glittering whirl of or- 
chestral fireworks. 

Diaghilev, director of the Russian 
Ballet in its halcyon days in Paris, 
commissioned several contempo- 
rary composers to write ballets for 
him. Strauss, Debussy and Stra- 
vinsky were among those who con- 
tributed. In 1910, Ravel finished a 
ballet Daphnis et Chloé, which 
Diaghilev had ordered and this was 
produced on the Parisian stage two 
years later with Nijinsky as Daph- 
nis. The ballet had an indifferent 
success, but one of the two orches- 
tral suites which Ravel drew from 
it contains music which repre- 
sents the best the composer has 
done. It is not too much to say 
that the second suite from Daphnis 
et Chloé is the only major work of 
the composer that is of unques- 
tionably first rank, but this means 
that the composition is one of the 
highest achievements in all West- 
ern music. In his Contemporary 
Composers, the English critic, Cecil 
Gray maintains: 

“In Daphnis and Chloé Ravel 
said once and for all, and said it 
well, everything that he had to say. 
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In the work of no other living com- 
poser, except perhaps Schonberg, is 
there such a disproportionate dis- 
tance between his masterpiece and 
the rest of his work. In Daphnis 
he for once gets right away from 
the patchouli-scented atmosphere 
of the Salon, which clings to al- 
most all the rest of his music. The 
insipidity and preciosity which one 
finds so irritating in him as a rule 
gives place to an almost full-blood- 
ed vitality and exuberance. He has 
escaped momentarily from his 
hitherto inveterate limitations . . 

“It was hardly to be expected 
that Ravel would quickly repeat 
such an admirable performance, 
but one was not prepared for the 
rapid decline which subsequently 
manifested itself in his art. It 
seems as if, like his own Chloé, he 
had been forcibly abducted by M. 
Diaghilev and his pirate band, and 
made to dance for their pleasure 
against his will. One such experi- 
ence was enough for him. After 
this one tremendous adventure he 
speedily retired to the salon from 
which he had momentarily emerged 
and in which he has since re- 
mained.” 

Despite an uncomfortable grain 
or two of truth, Gray’s picturesque 
and amusing criticism is not at all 
fair to Ravel. But it is interesting 
to note that even so harsh a critic 
as he could not cavil at the score 
of Daphnis. The first section 
“Lever du Jour” with its harmonic 
ingenuities and long-breathed melo- 
dies contains one of the most over- 
powering tonal climaxes in all 
music. The long flute solo in the 
“Pan et Syrinz”’ interlude shows 
Ravel’s masterful exploitation of 
the capabilities of a single instru- 
ment. And for sheer brilliance, for 
unmatched blaze of orchestral col- 
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or, the final “Danse Général” is un- 
paralleled. Certainly, if Ravel is 
fated to live by one work alone, 
that will be Daphnis. 

Shortly after the War, Ravel pro- 
duced La Valse, a “Choreographic 
Poem,” written originally for two 
pianos, and later orchestrated. It 
is far from Ravel at his best; and 
indeed it is the only work in which 
the composer seems heavy-handed, 
at a loss for his usual deftness and 
uncanny sense of proportion. La 
Valse, for all its moments of radi- 
ance, has a deadness, a morbidity 
about it, from the ambiguous mists 
of the opening to the tetanic spasms 
of the final bars. With the excep- 
tion of Bolero, it is the work of the 
composer one tires of soonest. La 
Valse was followed by Le Tombeau 
de Couperin, a suite for orchestra 
done in the spirit, if not in the let- 
ter of that early French musician. 
Delicate, witty and in perfect taste, 
the composition reminds one, as 
Mr. Edwin Evans says, “of the days 
when such things were said with a 
shake of a lace handkerchief and a 
wave of a porcelain snuff-box.” 

In 1928 Ida Rubenstein and her 
ballet danced in Paris to music she 
had commissioned Ravel to write 
for her. Ravel called his dance 
piece Bolero. Next year, in Amer- 
ica, audiences were stunned at the 
first performances of the work by 


the major orchestras.* 

1Bolero was first conducted in this country 
by Arturo Toscanini leading the New York 
Philharmonic-Symphony Society, November, 
1929. Ravel had heard Toscanini’s interpre- 
tation, objected to the maestro’s brisk tempo 
and cited Serge Koussevitzky’s version as his 
preference. From that disagreement, dated 
Toscanini’s coolness towards Ravel, which 
was most noticeable at the composer’s death. 
While Koussevitzky gave an elaborate Ravel 
Memorial Concert in New York, in February, 
1938, the Italian conductor’s only recognition 
of the composer’s passing was his conducting, 
at an NBC broadcast, of Pictures at an Ezhi- 
bition, a composition not by Ravel, but Mous- 
sorgsky. Ravel had merely orchestrated the 
original piano score. 
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This singular tour de force took 
symphony-goers and general public 
alike by storm. Bolero was per- 
formed again and again by the 
strangest musical aggregations— 
military bands, harmonica bands, 
dance orchestras and movie organs. 
At present, Ravel’s Bolero is as 
much of a household word in the 
United States as is Gershwin’s 
Rhapsody in Blue and it has gained 
for its composer popular recogni- 
tion of dimensions all out of pro- 
portion to the importance of the 
work. This is the irony of Des- 
tiny, for Ravel was the last man 
one could imagine courting popular 
favor. 

Two concertos for piano and or- 
chestra were finished in 1931. One 
was a concerto for the left hand, 
written for the one-armed pianist 
Paul Wittgenstein. The other was 
his Concerto for Piano and Orches- 
tra, to which he devoted almost two 
years of labor. The first, consider- 
ing the limitations necessarily in- 
volved, is pleasant and attractive 
music, but not of major impor- 
tance. The second is a disappoint- 
ing work, and one wonders why the 
composer spent as much time over 
it as he did. Scored with admir- 
able deftness as always, the the- 
matic content is thin, the develop- 
ment uninteresting and the whole a 
little cheapened by the gratuitous 
introduction of jazz effects. With 
all the will in the world to praise, 
one can find little substance in this 
composition, the last of any impor- 
tance before the composer’s death. 

A final estimate of Ravel? A 
rather difficult judgment. We 
must not overestimate the impor- 
tance of the composer, we must not 
place his name beside those of 
Titans like Bach, Beethoven or 
Wagner, any more than we would 
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place a delicate and perfect little 
water color with three great oil- 
paintings. But the world would be 
the poorer without Ravel’s music. 
He has left one work, indisputably 
of the first rank, and a handful of 
little masterpieces, which are 
among the most valuable items of 
modern musical literature. Ravel’s 
compositions have an indefinable 
quality, which endears the com- 
poser to the sympathetic listener, 
which makes one feel that with his 
death we have lost much. To those 
who love Ravel’s music, there is 
something in this artist’s genius 
that defies critical analysis. One 
would rather read Tristram Liv- 
ingstone’s lines “For Maurice 
Ravel”: 


“Seek not in cool and friendless 
shade 
Long rest, or in the early dew 
Oblivion in the slender blade 
That has no thirst for you. 


“And think not, or conspire to keep 
Vigil in veils of darkness—know 
You may not leave and may not 


sleep— 
We will not have you go. 


“Not yours a journey beyond the 
hill 
To harbors silent and remote; 
We keep you here and singing 
still, 
O loved, O radiant throat!” 


Some day, far in the future, when 
huge symphonies and gigantic 
tone-poems, designed to shake the 
world, have been composed, lis- 
tened to and forgotten—the magic 
voices which Ravel’s sensitive and 
vibrant artistry have evoked, will 
still echo and conjure for us the 
memories of things past. 










































HERE are those who, like 
Spengler, contemplate the end 
of Europe with resignation as if it 
were something inevitable and as 
if the civilization built up under 
Christian influences were not some- 
thing vastly different from every 
other civilization the world has 
known. 

Historical processes involving 
human acts are never inevitable. 
Though man is inclined to do the 
same thing under similar circum- 
stances repeatedly, the fact re- 
mains that he may at any time 
choose to act differently. He is 
free and has within himself the 
power to divert the course of his- 
tory. The man of Western Europe, 
in co-operation with his fellow 
citizens, with the help of the God 
Who undoubtedly guides the lives 
of peoples and civilizations, can de- 
fend, maintain and extend his 
heritage if he so chooses. He can 
make Europe the glorious excep- 
tion to the law of the decline of 
cultures and civilization. 

For Europe in the sense in which 
we understand it was exceptional 
in its very origins, and arose main- 
ly through the efforts of men not 
only endowed with strong will but 
filled with the love of God. The 
Roman-Hellenic civilization, rapid- 
ly corrupting inwardly at the open- 
ing of the Christian era and threat- 
ened by the Teutonic “barbarians” 
who entered the confines of the old 
empire, was only kept alive as the 
basis of a new order through the 
efforts of the Catholic Church and 
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her martyrs and missionaries who 
spread both Latin culture and the 
Christian Faith among the new- 
comers. 

Augustine in England, Boniface 
in Germany brought the more dis- 
tant Germanic peoples into unity 
with those who, nearer the center 
of Christendom, had accepted at an 
early date the Faith and the insti- 
tions of Rome. The first expressive 
symbol of that unity and the de- 
marcation of the West from the 
East is found in the coronation of 
Charlemagne in the year 800. 
Henceforth there is an Emperor of 
the West distinct from the other in 
Constantinople and possessing in 
temporal matters a jurisdiction 
corresponding to that which the 
Bishop of Rome claimed in spirit- 
uals. The Empire was soon divid- 
ed between rival overlords, there 
were many emperors utterly un- 
worthy of their high position and 
many who failed to make their au- 
thority felt, but the idea of the two 
jurisdictions persisted and gave 
unity to medieval Christendom. 
Even if it be regarded as a mere 
idea with no counterpart in reality, 
it has to be considered because of 
the power it had on men’s actions. 
The mere thought of Western 
Europe as a unity was sufficient to 
inspire the noblest of civilizations. 

The Byzantine Empire, now defi- 
nitely restricted to the East, be- 
came more a part of Asia than of 
Europe but worked out its hostility 
to the West through the Church. 
The Eastern schism, led by eccle- 
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siastics subservient to the emper- 
ors, dates roughly from the time of 
Charlemagne’s coronation and was 
but the outward expression of a 
hatred which had been long grow- 
ing. The Empire disappeared in 
face of the Turkish invasion, the 
Eastern Churches became divided 
amongst themselves but they main- 
tained their common hatred of 
Rome even while they kept alive 
the national feelings of the peoples 
subjected to the domination of 
Islam. More than anywhere else 
was this intense nationalism found 
united with hostility to the West 
in Moscow, regarded as “The Third 
Rome,” having taken the place of 
Constantinople which had fallen 
to the Turks and old Rome which 
had identified herself with the in- 
terests of the Western peoples. 

The centuries of decline in the 
East were for the West the age of 
its growth and formation. The 
boundaries were defined at an early 
date. At first coincident with the 
borders of the ancient Empire they 
were later extended a little. 
Charlemagne made Germanic-Aus- 
tria his Ost-Mark, the bulwark of 
Christendom against the hostile 
East. The Poles and Slavs to the 
north and some Slavs to the east 
and southeast were converted by 
missionaries in communion with 
Rome and entered thus permanent- 
ly into the Western community. 
Hungary succeeded in maintaining 
her feudal independence from the 
Emperor but by the solemn act of 
her king accepted communion with 
Rome and consciously decided to 
stand with the West. 

From the coronation of Charle- 
magne to the beginning of the six- 
teenth century that order in West- 
ern Europe which received the title 
of Christendom existed and flour- 
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ished. The values which it repre- 
sented, at first implicitly held, were 
later explicitly realized and worked 
out not only in the writings of the 
great thirteenth-century philoso- 
phers but even in the facts of 
every-day life. It was this order, 
corresponding to the revealed 
truths of Christianity and based on 
fundamental human rights, which 
gave grandeur to Europe and made 
our civilization in a certain fashion 
eternal. For Christianity repre- 
sents eternal truths and human 
nature remains the same in every 
age. If Christianity be rejected and 
these natural values denied, then 
man is eternally lost and, even in 
this life, becomes a depraved and 
inferior creature. Actually this is 
happening today and it is already 
clear that if a new civilization is to 
succeed to ours it will establish an 
order of things which has reference 
only to this world, an order in 
which man loses something of his 
very nature. 

It becomes necessary to investi- 
gate — unfortunately all too briefly 
—what those values were that 
were held in medieval Christendom, 
how they came to be challenged 
and how far they are capable of re- 
newal today. 

There was order in medieval 
Christendom; that is, the values 
then realized produced a _ visible 
and striking unity in the midst of 
an abundant variety. 

First, the religious values. Here- 
sies existed indeed, there were al- 
ways those who dissented from the 
official teaching of the Church, but 
they were exceptions and repre- 
sented but a small fraction of the 
population which was _ predomi- 
nantly believing. There was a true 
unity of Faith, accepted on the au- 
thority of the one Church. In all 
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spiritual matters that authority 
was unquestioned—the disputes of 
Church and State were wholly con- 
cerned with mixed problems which 
seemed to pertain to both jurisdic- 
tions—and the Roman Canon Law 
was the law of the whole of the 
Western Church. Even England, 
the most distant province, never 
owing feudal allegiance to the Em- 
peror, was yet a constituent part of 
the Roman Church, as Maitland in 
the last century and Brooke very 
recently clearly proved. Nor was it 
a dead unity whieh prevailed. 
Faith had its effects on life. Men 
were immoral then as now, disobe- 
dient to the Church and contemp- 
tuous even of God. But extraordi- 
nary scenes of repentance on the 
part of notorious sinners, submis- 
sion in the most humiliating cir- 
cumstances to the penitential disci- 
pline of the Church and the sancti- 
fication of every aspect of daily life 
through the easily penetrating in- 
fluence of religion showed the re- 
ality of the Faith which was one 
throughout Western Europe. 

That Faith was itself rich in va- 
riety and provided a constant 
stimulus and an ever-renewed in- 
terest even for the few jaded minds 
which existed in those days. And 
while heresy was severely pun- 
ished, intellectual speculation in 
the universities was amazingly free. 
Even amongst the strictly orthodox 
theologians there were vast differ- 
ences. Belonging to the one order, 
following in the same tradition and 
greatly indebted to each other, St. 
Thomas Aquinas and St. Albert the 
Great are each unique in the work 
they achieved; there are still great- 
er differences between either of 
these and Duns Scotus. 

The Faith, too, secured the nat- 
ural social values. Although hu- 
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man reason alone is capable of re- 
alizing its own dignity, no society 
ignorant of revealed religion has 
maintained a proper respect for 
human personality. It is character- 
istic of all the ancient civilizations 
that life was always cheap and that 
slavery was an unquestioned insti- 
tution. In our own secular age, 
we are witnessing precisely the 
same phenomena. In the midst of 
the greatest mechanical security, 
there is an awful nonchalance 
about the taking of human life and 
the oppression of millions under a 
dictatorship of wealth or power. 
Human personality counts for less 
than at any time since the founda- 
tion of Christendom. 

Now in the ages of Faith there 
was murder and there were brutal 
and cruel wars, there was even 
slavery in some places and else- 
where a serfdom little removed 
from it. But a murderer had none 
of the cheap notoriety which he 
receives today. He bore the brand 
of Cain, was an outcast from so- 
ciety and an enemy of God—worse 
than the taking of human life as 
such was the fact that the victim 
had been hastened from the world 
without the opportunity of mak- 
ing his peace with God and re- 
ceiving the ministrations which the 
Church provided out of respect for 
the dignity of the individual soul. 
The theologians laid down condi- 
tions which limited the right to 
wage war and the Church succeed- 
ed in moderating again and again 
the fury of the struggle. Though 
it was impossible to abolish at 
once age-old institutions, public 
opinion gradually decided against 
slavery and the lot of the serf was 
ameliorated. In any case serfdom 
allowed for the essential dignity of 
man, for the serf in spite of his 
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burdensome duties was in the last 
resort a free man and an owner of 
some property. 

The institution of private prop- 
erty flows from the nature of man 
and is characteristic of European 
civilization at this stage. There 
were wealth and poverty, but it is 
roughly true to say that everyone 
had something he could call his 
own — something which was also 
productive of further values—and 
there were none of the extremes of 
wealth and poverty which are so 
aggressively noticeable today. The 
proletariat did not yet exist. 

With little opportunity for large- 
scale production and with usury 
restricted to the Jews, who by the 
laws of the time were excluded 
from the community of Christen- 
dom, the natural instinct of man 
for gain was restricted and hence 
the exploitation of one human be- 
ing by another was almost entirely 
prevented. 

The teaching behind this state of 
affairs, held at least implicitly by 
all medieval men and largely re- 
sponsible for the conditions, was 
that perennial philosophy which 
Christianity had restored through 
reminding man of his dignity. In 
brief it is this: Man requires a 
limited amount of property—which 
belongs exclusively to himself—in 
order to fulfill his nature. His 
mind cannot be nourished without 
the company of his fellow men 
whom he can receive in his own 
home, he cannot provide for those 
children for whom he is respon- 
sible unless he possesses something 
and it is utterly repugnant to his 
nature to receive his daily food 
from someone on whom he is com- 
pletely dependent. Private prop- 


erty is thus seen to be a right. It 
also involves duties. 


Ownership 
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cannot be exercised in such a way 
that it is detrimental to the com- 
munity, so as to exclude others 
from the exercise of their right. 

Again, these rights and duties, 
known indeed to the ancient world, 
were but little respected before 
Christianity came. Similarly to- 
day, Communism denies the right 
and Capitalism largely neglects the 
duties of private property. 

The common right of private 
property recognized in the Middle 
Ages made for a visible unity in the 
midst of the varying degrees in 
which property was owned. These 
latter were the bases of the status 
of the owner, though the fact that 
all were owners to some degree im- 
plied that each one had some dig- 
nity and a standing amongst his 
fellows. 

Organic unity was established 
through the recognition of a va- 
riety of societies within the State. 
The family and not the individual 
was recognized (as it should be in 
the natural order) as the primary 
element in society and after this 
came a number of groups into 
which a man entered by reason of 
the function which he performed 
on behalf of the community. These 
groups or “guilds,” like the family, 
enjoyed the power of administering 
their own affairs in all that con- 
cerned the good of their members; 
the function of the State was recog- 
nized to be one of supplementing 
and, where necessary for the com- 
munity as a whole, checking the ac- 
tivities of the guilds. It did not al- 
ways work perfectly, but no human 
order ever does. The important 
thing is that the system existed and 
functioned and that its ideal struc- 
ture was constantly in the minds 
of those most concerned with its 
realization. 
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Lastly the political values: The 
State was powerful, at least in the 
person of the monarch, without be- 
ing totalitarian. Respect for estab- 
lished authority was deeply rooted 
in the medieval mind, bred on the 
text of St. Paul, “there is no power 
but from God.” But the monarch 
was always prevented from extend- 
ing his power to the souls of men, 
through fear of the sanctions of the 
Church. Spiritual freedom existed 
side by side with firm temporal au- 
thority, unity in variety—the order 
of medieval Christendom. 

No age is perfect. It is one rea- 
son for our many difficulties today 
that we assume that if only we can 
establish good institutions men will 
sooner or later come to use them 
in the authentic spirit of their 
founders. The institutions of Eu- 
rope were excellent and the spirit 
which produced them was wide- 
spread, but there were also alien 
influences at work. 

Nationalism early appeared, de- 
stroyed what European political 
unity existed and was a source of 
friction with the universal Church. 
Pride in the new learning led to an 
exaggerated reverence for the indi- 
vidual man as opposed to universal 
groups and the Reformation de- 
stroyed the religious unity which 
had given character to Christen- 
dom and had been the basis of the 
whole order. The absence of reli- 
gious authority, the conflicts of 
creeds and the disgraceful conduct 
of many Christians extended the 
spirit of secularism which had been 
created through the intellectual 
pride of philosophers from the 
time of the Renaissance. The re- 
action to the idea of Divine Right 
(itself an exaggeration of the older 
Catholic view of authority) found 
terrible expression in the French 
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Revolution, the result of which was 
to break up much of what re- 
mained of historic Europe. For, 
though he was finally defeated, Na- 
poleon had brought the Holy Ro- 
man Empire to an end and in his 
very defeat had given occasion for 
the rise of that Prussian spirit 
which is incarnate in the Nazi rev- 
olution. 

A century of oppression and ex- 
ploitation of the worker, of nation- 
al rivalries and trade competition 
ended in the horrors of 1914-1918. 

Then the real revolution started. 
Outside historic Europe and in con- 
tradiction to the prophecies of 
Marx, Communism established it- 
self. Its success in Russia and 
more especially its permanence 
there are due more than anything 
else to its Messianic character. The 
world-mission of the Third Rome 
seemed now about to be fulfilled. 
The spirit which gave rise to that 
title had never been particularly re- 
ligious and it was not difficult to 
reconcile it with Bolshevism. This 
frankly atheistic and manifestly 
Asiatic Gospel failed to impose it- 
self by military force on Europe 
and was defeated actually in Po- 
land and Hungary, on the historic 
borders of Christendom. The Com- 
munists were more successful by 
the method of peaceful penetration. 
With an abundance of propaganda, 
the distribution of enormous sums 
of money throughout the world 
and the exploitation of the genuine 
grievances of the poor (extended 
beyond measure as a result of the 
War) they created unrest, insecur- 
ity and a hatred of the old order 
everywhere. But it is almost com- 
pletely manifest today that all this 
mechanism of hatred was directed 
less against the capitalist on behalf 
of the oppressed worker than for 
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the maintenance of an Asiatic des- 
potism and against the traditional 
values of Europe. 

Clearly if authentic Communism 
be thus betrayed and transformed 
into an aggressive Russian nation- 
alism, it is none the less a bitter 
enemy of Europe—all the more in 
that it is supported by those who 
claim to be the leaders of culture 
in the West. It is indeed one of the 
signs of the decline that so many 
of the Western intellectuals should 
devote themselves to naive lauda- 
tion of this primitive, uncouth and 
utterly alien force. Worse still are 
the divisions between these “Left” 
thinkers. European culture is at a 
low ebb when Feuchtwanger and 
Gide each deny the value of the 
other’s views on the permanence of 
Communism in modern Russia. 

Orthodox Communism is of 
course in violent contradiction to 
the traditional Europe values. It is 
atheistic and anti-religious, while 
Europe was built up on a belief in 
God and a sincerely held revealed 
religion. It denies the dignity of 
man and receives its name from its 
rejection of that which man’s per- 
sonal nature demands, namely pri- 
vate property. The family and the 
other groups in the larger society 
of the State are liquidated and the 
individual himself reduced to a 
mere cog in the totalitarian ma- 
chinery. But it succeeds by its 
exploitation of genuine social griev- 
ances amongst people who have 
lost touch with the authentic ideals 
of European society. Because it 
also offers a religious belief of its 
own and demands a self-sacrificing 
loyalty from its followers, it ap- 
peals to those religious instincts 
which demand satisfaction but have 
for long been neglected in a pre- 
dominantly secular society. 
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It is this reaction to secularism 
rather than the desire to defeat 
Communism which gives strength 
to those intensely nationalist and 
authoritarian movements which are 
roughly described as “Fascist.” 

Man must have some religion 
and, having for long been starved 
of it and ignorant of genuine Chris- 
tianity, he sees in the new nation- 
alism something worthy of his be- 
lief and a criterion by which to 
govern his moral life. He is flat- 
tered to be told of the historic gran- 
deur of his people and easily in- 
flamed to hate those who have op- 
pressed them, he rejoices in the 
sight of a leader who embodies 
those national qualities of which he 
is now beginning to be proud and 
he is glad to serve his nation’s wel- 
fare even at the cost of his life. Far 
better indeed and more worthy of 
a man to meet an heroic death in 
war against those who would de- 
stroy his country and its people 
than submit to a death in life at the 
will of an oppressive employer. 
For Fascism claims also to provide 
social justice and this in a way that 
avoids the shocking ruthlessness of 
Communism. 

It provides a religion of its own, 
which is not wholly false; belief in 
the greatness of one’s nation is bet- 
ter than no belief at all. It insists 
both on the rights and duties of 
private property and recognizes the 
importance of the family and of 
functional groups within the State. 
Finally it insists at once on the dig- 
nity and on the representative 
character of the popular leader. 

It is not surprising therefore 
that both National Socialist Ger- 
many and Fascist Italy claim to be 
the defenders and restorers of the 
traditional order in Europe. Never- 
theless their claim, especially in so 
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far as it comes from the Nazis, is 
not justified. But a distinction is 
to be observed. 

While Nazism is doctrinaire, radi- 
cal and uncompromising, Italian 
Fascism is essentially practical, ca- 
pable of modification and may be 
greatly transformed by its follow- 
ers. Perhaps the worst that can be 
said of the latter is that it tends 
to replace Christianity by a religion 
of nationalism, asserts the impor- 
tance of the family for reasons of 
State and not out of Christian prin- 
ciple or respect for the natural or- 
der, that the functional groups are 
politicized instead of being autono- 
mous bodies managing their own 
affairs and that the leader who per- 
sonifies the State demands a power 
over the whole of life which is in- 
compatible with the dignity of the 
human person or the rights of God. 
There is more reason for anxiety 
since the formation of the ideologi- 
cal front in the Berlin-Rome axis; 
this appears to be largely a mariage 
de convenance, but the unity of the 
two doctrines was emphatically as- 
serted by such demands as that Eu- 
rope should take heed “of the blaz- 
ing truth of our revelations.” But 
the influence of such a Catholic- 
minded people as the Italian and 
the close proximity of the head of 
a supra-national Church may modi- 
fy considerably the Fascist spirit 
and utilize it for the restoration of 
Europe. It is true that Fascism is 
essentially secular but it is rather 
pre-Christian than anti-Christian 
and therefore may be submitted to 
Christian influences, just as the 
Latin tradition to which it appeals 
was transformed by Christianity. 

And therein lies the fundamental 
difference be tween Fascism and 
National Socialism. The former is 
in the authentic line of the Euro- 





pean tradition, appealing indeed 
rather to pagan than to medieval 
Rome but for this very reason sus- 
ceptible to a Christian transforma- 
tion. The Nazis on the contrary 
appeal to a Germanism which is 
constructed by their own perverse 
thinkers and logically reject Chris- 
tianity as incompatible with it. 
This Germanism itself becomes an 
infallible religion which inevitably 
opposes the Christian Faith and 
even assumes that there is no other 
interpretation of the authentic Ger- 
man spirit. The Reich leaders in 
fact are driven frantic with anger 
at the thought that anyone should 
suggest that National Socialism and 
the German spirit might be two dif- 
ferent things. In this lies the real 
menace of Nazi propaganda among 
Germans abroad and of the efforts 
to bring all German-speaking peo- 
ples into the one Reich. It is not 
necessarily an attempt to establish 
strict political unity, but rather to 
form a kingdom of the spirit in 
which only the Nazi political out- 
look will be permitted, in which a 
religion which is not wholly sub- 
ordinated to that outlook will have 
no place and where culture will be 
quite as primitive as that of Soviet 
Russia. National Socialism is not a 
mere party or political creed but a 
Weltanschauung and its leader has 
stated that a Weltanschauung must 
exclude all other philosophies or 
perish itself. * 

The significance of National So- 
cialism for Europe is this: It must 
either succeed or perish. If it per- 
ishes, it will almost certainly be as 
a result of a revolution or a war 
which would leave the last state 
worse than the first. Communism 
has not been suppressed in Ger- 
many, rather has it grown in 
1 Mein Kampf, p. 507. 
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strength precisely through persecu- 
tion, and the brutality of the Nazis 
has won for the Communists more 
support from abroad than any 
amount of propaganda could have 
achieved. The fall of Nazism be- 
fore a Communist revolution would 
mean chaos in Central Europe and 
the prelude to the complete col- 
lapse of what remained of Christen- 
dom. If, on the contrary, we act as 
we are advised by some and give 
Germany a free hand in Central 
Europe—not interfering in a mat- 
ter which does not concern us, this 
pagan philosophy of life will be im- 
posed upon millions of young peo- 
ple in the Reich and Austria and 
will spread southeast. The result 
will be that over half-Christendom 
a view of life will hold sway which 
is utterly adverse to the Christian 
and European tradition. Europe 
will return as Germany, according 
to a recent most competent observ- 
er, is returning to “tribal instincts 
and the mystical sanctions of a 
savage society.” ? 

It is clear that the newest threat 
to Europe comes from within. The 
menace of Islam in former times 
was bad enough and the Turks did 
actually succeed in laying waste a 
part of Hungary, the outpost of 
Christendom, but the latest menace 
comes from within the historic bor- 
ders and is created by men who 
know the old tradition and hate it, 
even while they are boasting about 
defending it. Nor is it easy to see 
how the menace can be faced. The 
Turk was kept out of Europe be- 
cause the spirit of unity was still 
alive and men were willing to die 
for the love of Christendom. But 
those who are most concerned to 
thrust out Nazism (and Fascism 


2 The House That Hitler Built. By Stephen 
H. Roberts. p. 58. 
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in so far as it shares the spirit) are 
also equal, if not greater, enemies 
of the European ideal; at worst 
they are adherents of Asiatic Com- 
munism, at best supporters of an 
outworn and decaying Liberalism, 
the latter being itself the product 
of the first great break-up of Eu- 
ropean unity. 

There are of course some centers 
of resistance, but these are the 
weakest countries in Europe in a 
material sense. For example, there 
is Portugal, with its modest “dicta- 
tor,” seeking to establish a just so- 
cial order under an authoritarian 
but not totalitarian government. It 
will be long before its neighbor 
Spain, in the throes of an agoniz- 
ing civil war, can contribute any- 
thing to the cause of European 
unity, but its very agony may be 
finally the means of re-establishing 
the old spirit of Christian Spain, 
which is also a constituent part of 
the European spirit. 

But the most important factor 
counting for the survival of Eu- 
rope is the spiritualization of the 
masses. It is their revolt against 
social injustice and their loss of 
spiritual truth that has led at once 
to the success of Communism and 
Fascism. They need a religion and 
will not finally be satisfied with the 
ersatz political Faith which is be- 
ing given to them. It may even 
now be too late to win them over to 
the true Faith, the authentic Faith 
of Europe, but we must rejoice in 
the efforts that are being made in 
this direction, even while we urge 
that still more energy must be ex- 
pended. 

While recognizing the existence 
of similar efforts outside the Cath- 
olic Church, the “Catholic Action” 
policy of Pope Pius XI. deserves 
special consideration from this as- 
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pect. For Catholic Action means 
precisely the spiritualization of the 
masses; it is directed indeed to all 
classes of society but its principal 
object is the de-Christianized work- 
er and the greatest activity is to be 
seen in such movements as the 
Jeunesse Ouovriére Catholique of 
France and Belgium.* But the ef- 
fective spiritualization of the 
masses is dependent on two fac- 
tors, religious unity and social jus- 
tice, the latter being perhaps the 
more important. 

The fact must be admitted that 
a starving man pays little attention 
to the needs of his soul and the un- 
happy, insecure oppressed proleta- 
rian of today has for long been en- 
couraged to ignore his nobler qual- 
ities. Social justice must be se- 
cured and it is hard to see how that 
is possible without a financial and 
economic revolution. How for in- 
stance will it be possible to trans- 
fer, without direct confiscation, so 
much of the enormous amount of 
wealth possessed by the few that 
the many can enjoy a minimum 
of exclusive ownership—which is 
their natural right as men and one 
of the fundamental institutions of 
European society? Somehow it 
must be done or Europe itself will 
perish through the violent revolt of 
the downtrodden masses. 

If by some miracle this social or- 
der is secured, it cannot last with- 
out the force of a strong Faith be- 
hind it. As already mentioned the 
social order was established and 
the satisfaction of natural rights 
attained only through the power of 
revealed religion in the lives of 
medieval men. Truth, which is the 
object of Faith, is essentially one; 


8 Membership of this association in France 
has increased from a group of four in 1927 
to 100,000 young men and women ten years 
later. 
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it has varied aspects but cannot be 
self-contradictory. Without unity 
of Faith, even if social justice be 
temporarily attained, Europe will 
still collapse. From the point of 
view of the present writer the re- 
turn to unity must come ultimately 
only through submission to him 
who was for long the unquestioned 
spiritual head of Christendom. 
That is not to suggest, however, 
that the efforts for reunion, the 
sympathy between the Churches in 
face of the new Leviathan—the to- 
talitarian States, the positive doc- 
trine and the social work of the 
Protestant Churches count for noth- 
ing. These things are indeed no 
little reason for hoping in the per- 
manence of Europe. When Karl 
Barth asks Protestant and Catholic 
to behave in face of the Nazi per- 
secution as Christ would expect of 
them, he cannot fail to obtain a re- 
sponse from all sincere believers 
and that response is bound to be 
pleasing to Him Who guides the 
destines of men and nations. 

Besides this spirit of brave oppo- 
sition to the latest disturbers of 
Europe and of the Christian Faith 
which made it, there is another 
even nobler spirit at work — the 
spirit of martyrdom. By way of ex- 
ample and by intercessory prayer, 
the sufferings of the Church in 
Spain and in Russia and the agony 
of persecuted priests, pastors and 
faithful laity who could endure 
martyrdom more easily than the 
assiduous subtle torture of the 
Nazis in Germany must all count 
for the survival of that old Europe 
which these men represent and for 
which they are prepared to give 
their lives. 

Europe need not die but only 
martyrdom and a spiritual renova- 
tion will save it. 
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By EuUPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


PROLOGUE 


N a bluff above the Sangamon 
River in the thick woods and 
deep meadowlands of central Iili- 
nois, two devout Presbyterians 
founded a settlement in the early 
part of the nineteenth century. 
Filled with ideals—temporal and 
spiritual—for their community, the 
Jerusalem of their hopes, they 
named it New Salem, and by Christ- 
mas Day, 1829, New Salem was 
recognized as a Post Office by the 
Federal Government. The Illinois 
River receives the gentle Sangamon 
in her broader bosom and bears her 
down to the Mississippi just above 
the confluence with the Missouri. 
The Sangamon was New Salem’s 
link with the greater world and 
remains her link with history for 
her founders, Cameron and Rut- 
ledge, had built a dam across the 
Sangamon for their grist mill and 
it was on the dam in April, 1831, 
that a lanky boy from a log cabin 
near Decatur, got caught on the 
dam with a raft laden with pork 
and grain for New Orleans. 

The Sangamon’s spring waters 
and his own ingenuity helped Abe 
Lincoln get his raft over the dam 
and the Sangamon helped him to a 
vision of the great country that was 
his as he floated down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans. It was down 
at New Orleans that he first saw 
slaves chained together and on the 
auction block. But New Salem was 
to be the heading for an important 
chapter in his adolescence. So was 
the name of Rutledge. 


TO GLORY 


Mr. E. P. Conkle with very little 
respect for the chronology of his- 
tory but with the advantage of 
lighting and sets by Feder and 
Walden, and the direction of Bul- 
gakov, has contrived to transfer to 
the stage a great deal of the atmos- 
phere of a fertile and primitive 
countryside with the boundless op- 
portunity of the Western frontier, 
the ambitions, fresh ideals and 
gambling spirit of adventure that 
was the background of early Illi- 
nois. The pastoral pattern of Carl 
Sandburg’s history of Lincoln’s 
youth is realized to an unusual de- 
gree. There is also the extraordi- 
nary fitness of young William 
Courtleigh for Lincoln. Courtleigh 
not only brings a striking profile 
and physique to the part but also 
real understanding. 

The incidents of the play have 
mostly foundation in fact but are 
rearranged so as to fit into the love 
story with Ann Rutledge, who is 
made the inspiration for Lincoln’s 
first essay in politics. Just how 
much she meant in his life has 
never been decided but it would 
seem certain that some greater 
power urged him on than the love 
of a girl. The Ann Rutledge of the 
cast is a descendant, by the way, 
of the Rutledges whom Lincoln 
knew. 

In the play, Abe is splitting rails 
by the Sangamon when Offut in- 
vites him to be his assistant in New 
Salem where he is introduced to 
the community in a wrestling 
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match—and what a wrestling 
match it is! Ann keeps Lincoln 
from settling down in pure content- 
ment to being a clerk in Offut’s 
General Store and at the debating 
society—which is an excellent 
scene—instead of arguing on the 
Ant vs. the Bee, Abe suggests him- 
self as candidate at large for the 
Legislature. At Petersburg we 
hear his first speech and his retort 
to a bitter opponent who was cele- 
brated as having the first lightning 
rod in the country: “I would rather 
die now,” said Lincoln, “than have 
to change my religion with my poli- 
tics and then have to erect a light- 
ning rod over my house to protect 
a guilty conscience from an offend- 
ed God.” 

As he finishes his speech, he 
hears that Ann has the same “milk 
sick” that carried off his Mother 
and he rushes to her bedside. But 
Ann’s death off stage lacks effect- 
iveness. Actually she did not die 
till four years later. That Ann had 
suffered another blighted love af- 
fair has no mention naturally in 
the present play. But it is for 
Ann’s sake that Lincoln’s friends 
finally persuade him to carry on 
with his career at the end. We are 
left with two puzzlements. What 
was the “milk sick”? and who is 
the small boy called Denny? Den- 
nis Hanks was already married 
when the Lincolns moved to Illinois 
and his stepbrother was John. 

Once again the Federal Theater 
Project is to be congratulated. 
However North or South may dif- 
fer on his later policies, Lincoln 
will always remain the prototype 
of the American country boy who 
developed himself not through any 
trick of fortune but through an in- 
nate spirit of honesty and industry 
—which makes him the inspiration 
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for self-education. It is good to 
live over Lincoln’s youth and to 
hear him repeat: “I am young and 
unknown to many of you. I was 
born and have ever remained in 
the most humble walks of life. | 
have no wealth or popular relations 
or friends to recommend me.” 

But he believed that every man, 
however poor, should be able to 
procure for himself and his chil- 
dren sufficient education to be able 
to read the Scriptures, and he ad- 
mits: “I have no other ambition so 
great as that of being truly es- 
teemed of my fellow men by ren- 
dering myself worthy of their 
esteem.” 

A simple code of politics but not 
too common.—At the Mazine El- 
liott. 


THE Sea GuLi.—At first it seems 
hard to explain why this tragedy of 
people you don’t really like very 
much, who talk a great deal and ac- 
complish very little—on the stage 
—holds the attention so closely 
and clogs memory so persistently. 
The Lunts have yielded to the spell 
as did Gielgud recently in London. 
As all the parts in The Sea Gull 
are fine parts, a production entails 
the added excitement of varied 
choice. Eva le Gallienne in her 
production took the part of Masha 
which has now been given to Mar- 
garet Webster, the daughter of 
Dame Whitty and the gifted direc- 
tor of Richard II. Miss Fontanne 
has chosen Irina, the actress, who 
was played by Nazimova with Le 
Gallienne. Lunt and Gielgud both 
naturally chose Trigorin, the nov- 
elist. Trigorin’s famous speech 
about authorship and the tyranny 
of the creative faculty has every 
line of wit underscored in Mr. 
Lunt’s own dry fashion. He is gen- 
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tle as never before in the smooth 
yellow coiffure, but one senses the 
ruthlessness of his urbanity. The 
exuberant red of Miss Fontanne’s 
wig is the pennant of Bernhardt 
and Zaza but while her flamboy- 
ance illumines the stage when she 
is present, her playing is much the 
most superficial in the cast. Did 
she set the key for the production, 
the play would become simply a 
satiric picture of Russian society 
and not a prophetic tragedy. 

In these glimpses of family life 
in the provinces, Chekhov has per- 
mitted all the “strongest” situa- 
tions of his story to take place be- 
tween the acts. But those over- 
tones of the past and the future 
are shown in his characters’ souls. 
How he has done this only a poet 
knows. They are a brilliant, self- 
ish, ego-eaten group, restless and 
bored. “I know now why they had 
the Revolution,” said a friend to 
me leaving the theater, “it was the 
only way they could stop those 
people talking.” The novelist and 
the actress have both had their 
plenitude of personal success but 
their callousness ruins the dreams 
and the lives of the young lovers. 
Like the sea gull, which the boy 
has shot down in her flight, Tri- 
gorin desecrates the tender young 
beauty of Nina and throws her 
aside. The boy shoots himself. 
Masha, who loved him so desper- 
ately, marries a bore. Will it ef- 
fect Trigorin and Irina? If not 
then perhaps annihilation is the 
only answer—the annihilation that 
has overtaken Chekhov’s society. 
Co-operative farms and factories, 
blast furnaces and firing squads 
have replaced garden parties in 
Russian country life but no matter 
what the odds against them, sea 
gulls will always soar. 
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One cannot mention the produc- 
tion without a word of appreciation 
for the Masha of Miss Webster, the 
Nina of Uta Hagen—a newcomer— 
for Sidney Greenstreet as Peter and 
Richard Whorf as Irina’s son.— 
At the Shubert. 


Pins AND NEEDLES.—The stout- 
est heart must quail when the cur- 
tain rises on the full cast of the 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 
in their revue. Here are no cory- 
phees! They seem the plainest hu- 
man assortment ever reflected by 
footlights. But before the end of 
the evening, their stanch noses ob- 
trude no more than the simpers of 
the average chorus. Their show is 
keen and its satire springs from 
conviction. Despite the unanimous 
praise from the press, however, 
there are two of the flattest sketches 
in Pins and Needles that have been 
seen for some time. One of them 
has to do with the Federal Theater 
Project which for some reason is 
the recipient of many gibes. Pos- 
sibly it was because of their can- 
celled production of The Cradle 
Will Rock. The Federal Theater 
has been accused of being too much 
of a Labor Stage, by everyone ex- 
cept Labor. 

The ballets, both of them sym- 
bolic, one of a Dictator’s statue 
come to life and another of Immi- 
grants, are highly effective with 
very simple movements. The pat- 
ter song about getting a job in 
Macy’s is extremely neat and “Sun- 
day in the Park” has a nice folk 
quality about its pantomime and 
music. Indeed a very large amount 
of success must be attributed to 
Mr. Rome’s music. Mr. Rome is a 
Yale graduate. The peak of enter- 
tainment, of course, lies in the fa- 
mous “Four Little Angels of Peace” 
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which would be to the credit of any 
professional revue. Another cheery 
element is the unrestrained enthu- 
siasm of the audience who roar 
their approval without inhibitions. 
But Labor, though it can laugh and 
sneer at everyone else, still fails to 
be amused by itself. We did hope 
for one joke about pickets but the 
very catchy picket song is the an- 
nihilation of the inopportune lady 
who tries to sing “It’s Not Cricket 
to Picket.” One thing that did an- 
noy us a little was the laugh at the 
“Spirit of 1776” and none at the 
“freedom” of the Soviet. We find 
Mr. Stalin a very funny fellow.— 
At the Labor Stage. 


WuiTEoAks.—Years ago she held 
New York in thrall by the radiancy 
of her youth in Captain Jinks. 
Now Miss Barrymore comes back 
as Gran, the oldest of them all in 
years—one hundred and one—but 
still the youngest in essence; in her 
zestful enjoyment of the trivia, 
such as cheese; in her determina- 
tion not to let slip by any one of 
those moments that have made her 
life important to her. Gran is sur- 
rounded by children and grand- 
children but her little court is 
bound to her not alone by ties of 
filial devotion, but by the hopes of 
preferment which lurk about a 
throne. Gran is too keen a royal- 
ist and a realist to discounf her ad- 
vantage through sentiment. They 
all know how often she has chang- 
ed her will, and to say that they 
are all on their tiptoes is an under- 
statement of the existing tension. 
It is obvious Gran can’t last much 
longer but so long as her live mind 
still functions she can always make 
a new will. This would be a very 
unpleasant situation were not all 
the family at the bottom of their 











hearts really devoted to Gran. She 
is the one rounded personality and 
the last act is as much under her 
domination as when she was on the 
stage. Gran does die. For those 
who have read the Jalna books, the 
outcome presents no suspense. Nor 
does it to the average audience, as 
the outcome is soon clearly seen. 
Gran wants her money to go to the 
descendant who can squeeze good 
value out of living like herself. You 
may or may not applaud her choice. 
At the opening it is a little confus- 
ing for the non-readers of the De 
la Roche chronicle to sort out all 
the family relationships but pre- 
sumably the unitiated are in the 
minority. 

Of course Miss Barrymore is the 
kernel of enjoyment and the part 
is a nice reward for many years in 
the theater. The two elderly sons 
contribute entertainment and Rob- 
ert Shayne gives so much force and 
sympathy to Renny that the Finch 
of Stephen Haggard seems a bit too 
neurotic. But Mr. Haggard de- 
serves credit for his direction. Ethel 
Barrymore Colt is also a member 
of the Whiteoaks family.—Af the 
Hudson. 


ALL THE Livinc.—An insane asy- 
lum is the setting for a drama that 
comes as a companion piece to Men 
in White. Even though the book 
from which it is adapted was writ- 
ten with a purpose, that purpose 
dramatizes itself so effectively that 
the love interest is chaff to its 
wheat. The state hospital, in which 
all the action takes place, has dis- 
carded methods of restraint and 
strait jackets; their system is emi- 
nently humane; their good will is 
honest but their ideals are circum- 
scribed by the realities of over- 
crowding and a budget. Individual 
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care and treatment is confronted 
by the blank fact of four hundred 
patients in one pavilion and one 
doctor in charge of a thousand pa- 
tients. Notwithstanding the heavy 
duties, young Dr. Kromer is carry- 
ing on experimental work with an 
epileptic lawyer as laboratory as- 
sistant. He believes he is on the 
verge of an epoch-making discov- 
ery in the cure of dementia precox 
but is frustrated by the fact that 
the superintendent does not dare to 
allow him to test his theory on any 
of the patients. Under the strain, 
Kromer’s Own mental balance is 
snapping. But the daring and cour- 
age of a new interne proves the 
value to science of Kromer’s serum. 
The theme of scientific research 
that failed so magnificently in Yel- 
low Jack and triumphed in Pasteur 
is as ancient as science and as new 
as life. Its success as drama de- 
pends on its particular focus. The 
issue is kept personal and direct in 
All the Living and the highly col- 
ored background keeps the atmos- 
phere nervously intense. It is, 
however, neither overcolored nor 
too painful and it gives one plenty 
to think about. 

Leif Erickson and Sanford Meis- 
ner are excellent contrasts as the 
introvert and extrovert. Science 
has need of both. Elizabeth Young 
is the nurse who is much too pretty 
to carry out her work without in- 
volving the doctors in serious car- 
diac disturbance. There are sev- 
eral excellent characterizations 
among the patients—the dementia 
precox boy and Gardy whom the 
governor takes for one of the trus- 
tees—At the Fulton. 
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SCHOOLHOUSE ON THE Lot.—The 
adult population of Hollywood 
have stood under fire before but 
now it is the child stars. The most 
obnoxious of these is the little ring- 
letted darling whose name has a 
selling power that overreaches the 
Continent. When the hero admin- 
isters a good hard spanking at the 
close of Act I. the howls of Dolly 
cause the studio walls to crumble. 
The spanking came about because 
the heroine is the teacher of the 
schoolhouse on the studio lot and 
Dolly didn’t like it when she got 
bad marks. The schoolroom has 
Washington and Lincoln framed 
over the blackboard but between 
them on a larger scale is Lawrence 
M. Stone, draped in the Stars and 
Stripes. He is the President—of 
the studios. But infant stars have a 
way of inflating the payroll and Mr. 
Stone is keeping the wires buzzing 
in Wall Street. How ingenuous 
bankers arrive and are knocked out 
by mistake in a press party in the 
schoolhouse, provides for the rough 
and tumble. 

“I know I am an insect (only he 
said something eise),” remarks 
Stone to the hero, “but would you 
mind telling me why must I always 
be one?” As no one can solve this 
proposition, the bankers fly east- 
ward. The _ schoolmistress_re- 
nounces her visions of stardom. 
But Dolly has learned some arith- 
metic: “If one picture is $50,000— 
six pictures,” she murmurs, “are—” 
But Mr. Stone also knows some 
tables and as the curtain falls he is 
contemplating not only an infant 
star but an infant backer.—At the 
Ritz. 
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PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


February, 1934 
Tosacco Roap.—At the Forrest. 
February, 1937 


You Can’t TAKE It WitH You.— 
Nothing this season combines as 
much pure nonsense with philoso- 
phy.—At the Booth. 


BroTHER Rat.—Its original cast 
is being absorbed in other plays 
but there are still plenty of cadets 
in the V. M.I.—At the Ambassador. 


THE WoMmEN.—“Men may come 
and men may go” but The Women 
stay—unfortunately to our mind. 
—At the Ethel Barrymore. 


July 


Room Service.—A farce that 
manages to rollick up to the end. 
—At the Cort. 


November 


SusAN AND Gop.—We hear that 
the Oxford Group enjoy Gertrude 
Lawrence’s conversion as much as 
the rest of us.—At the Plymouth. 


THe Star-Wacon.—Maxwell An- 
derson’s drama in which Burgess 
Meredith is permitted to re-live his 
past, is drawing to its close but has 
been much appreciated and de- 
serves to be.—At the Empire. 


December 


I’> RatHeER Be Ricut.—No one 
has done Mr. Roosevelt a better 
turn this winter than Mr. George M. 
Cohan in his kindly satire of the 


President. It’s all such pleasant 
fun.—At the Alvin. 


GoLpEN Boy.—The Group The- 
ater’s great success in Clifford 
Odets’ best play, with Luther Adler 
as the Italian boy who gives up a 
career as a violinist for the prize 
ring. The dialogue is strong—so 
is the action.—At the Belasco. 


January, 1938 


Jutius CarEsar.—Shakespeare in 
Fascist uniforms is completely up- 
to-date. The most exciting drama 
in town.—At the Mercury. 


Or MIcE AND MEN.—A tragedy of 
splendid technique but with inex- 
cusable dialogue.— At the Music 
Boz. 


Hooray FOR WHaAT!—Ed Wynn 
with all his funny hats plus some 
beautiful costumes, ballets with 
Haakon, the Briants and a troupe 
of trained dogs.— At the Winter 
Garden. 


February 


THE SHOEMAKERS’ HO.ipay. — 
Guild life in London in the six- 
teenth century. Charming produc- 
tion by the Mercury except for its 
emphasis on the Elizabethan jokes. 
—At the Mercury. 


A Do.v’s Hovuse.—lIbsen pro- 
duced by Jed Harris with Ruth 
Gordon as Nora. The husband, so 
beautifully played by Dennis King 
is now given to Kent Smith. Miss 
Gordon is disappointing at the end 
but the play still remains a mas- 
terpiece.—At the Broadhurst. 
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March 


SHADOW AND SUBSTANCE.—One 
of the great performances of the 
season is that of Sir Cedric Hard- 
wicke as the Canon in Vincent Car- 
roll’s thoughtful play. Though the 
action takes place in an Irish par- 
ish, it is applicable to the world at 
large where hatred between radical 
and progressive is killing the spirit 
of Christian charity just as Brigid 
is crushed on the stage. Not to be 
missed.—At the Golden. 


On BorrowEpD TiIME.—A modern 
variant on the old Dance of Death 
dramas. This time Gramps keeps 
Death up in his apple tree. Dudley 
Digges’s Gramps is one of the best 
characterizations of the season—so 
is little Pud. There is both com- 
edy and melodrama in Borrowed 
Time and also some scenes and 
lines that seem out of key.—At the 
Longacre. 


Our Town.—Thornton Wilder, 
without sets or properties — but 
with excellent lighting and some 
telling sound effects—manages to 
carry one away to the New Hamp- 
shire hills where he shows how the 
quiet daily life of Grovers Corners 
has its place in the nation and 
eternity. Its prose takes on the 
wings of verse.—At the Morosco. 


BacHELor Born. — An attractive 
English comedy about an English 
public school with an equally at- 
tractive cast.—At the Lyceum. 


OnE TuHirp oF A Nation.—The 
triumph of the Federal Theater’s 
Living Newspaper as applied to the 
history of housing in New York. 
Much more exciting than most of 
the plays.—At the Adelphi. 


April 


Once Is Enovcu.—If the British 
peerage were anything like the 
mangy noblemen of Lonsdale’s 
latest comedy, then he must have 
meant it as propaganda for the 
Daily Worker. Miss Ina Claire as 
the Duchess, has the distinction of 
being the only chaste woman in her 
castle and wins back her erring 
Duke with her usual charming 
finesse. He’s hardly worth the win- 
ning but then neither is the play. 
—At Henry Miller’s. 


Hait1.— A melodrama of Henri 
Christophe played by both blacks 
and whites in Harlem by the Fed- 
eral Theater Project, against a 
background of resplendent uni- 
forms and tropical richness. As 
the Federal Theater refused to sell 
it to Broadway, Broadway travels 
up to the Lafayette. 
















































The Ball and the Cross 


THE BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE Faitu. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short articles, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 





A CATHOLIC STUDY OF THE PYGMY 


HE most thrilling experience of 

my life flashed past with the 
rapidity of a nimble-footed Pygmy 
darting some twenty yards from 
clear sunshine into the darkness of 
the Mabira forest. That unforget- 
table incident, fleeting though it 
was, substantially increased my in- 
terest in African men and matters 
and contributed not a little to a 
subsequent shaping and expansion 
of my views on even current affairs 
of our modern world. The “dry 
bones” of ancient literature in the 
Reading Room of the British Mu- 
seum, where afterwards I pored 
over dusty volumes (dusty by their 
age, not actual dust) to get to know 
about the Pygmy what there was 
to be known, were clothed with 
flesh and blood as the result of that 
momentary meeting with a live 
Pygmy. It lent zest to all my later 
readings on the oldest type of man, 
whether I found him in light poetry 
as that of Homer or met him in 
modern scholarly journals speak- 
ing of the Khoin, the group of lan- 
guages to which the Pygmy be- 
longs. And as a consequence of 


growing knowledge and growing 
love of Pygmy society and the Pyg- 
my tongue it became clear to me 
that as a Catholic priest I found 
myself more at home with the little 
folk than with any of the multi- 
farious forms of paganism of Afri- 
can Negro types, or, for all that, 
than with any non-Catholic version 
of Christianity. 

In the following paragraphs I 
have tried to present in a consider- 
ably abridged edition the fascinat- 
ing story of Pygmy life and its rela- 
tions to the outside world, in the 
cause of which the title to this ar- 
ticle “a Catholic study of the Pyg- 
my” will, I trust, justify itself. 

Who are the Pygmies and what 
about their history? 

It is wrong to say that modern 
explorers discovered the Pygmy; 
they only rediscovered the little 
race, after it had been lost fo civi- 
lization for a number of centuries. 
Ancient travelers and writers were 
well acquainted with the dwarfish 
people. 

Aristotle, the famous Greek phi- 
losopher and writer, who lived some 
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three hundred years before Christ, 
is the author of the following in- 
teresting passage: “The storks pass 
from the plains of Scythia to the 
marsh of Upper Egypt, towards the 
sources of the Nile. This is the dis- 
trict which the Pygmies inhabit 
whose existence is not a fable. 
There is really, as men say, a spe- 
cies of men of little stature, and 
their horses are little also. They 
pass their lives in caverns.” This 
is indeed a remarkable reference to 
the Pygmy race of those days, be- 
cause from it it seems clear that in 
former times the Pygmies were not 
confined to impenetrable forests, as 
they are today, but peopled the 
length and breadth of Africa. 
There could have been little use for 
horses in forests, where interwoven 
masses of dense foliage and creep- 
ers make even progress on foot 
well-nigh impossible. 

In a lighter vein Homer, the 
greatest of all epic poets, writing as 
early as the ninth century before 
Christ, also speaking of storks and 
Pygmies sang: “The Trojans ad- 
vanced noisily like a cloud of birds 
making their loud cries heard. So 
raises itself to heaven the outcry of 
storks when they flee from winter 
and the continual rains. They ut- 
ter shrill cries, they fly over the 
ocean, they bear carnage and death 
to the men called Pygmies; and 
from high in the air they give them 
dreadful combat.” 

But neither were the peculiar 
speech-sounds of the Pygmies, the 
so-called clicks, unknown to the 
ancients. Herodotus, the “Father 
of History,” referring to the lan- 
guage of the cave-dwellers (who, as 
is clear from the context of the pas- 
Sage, are identical with Aristotle’s 
cave-dwellers, the Pygmies) living 
among the Ethiopians, says that it 
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sounds like “the screeching of 
bats.” And Pomponius Mela on 
the same topic makes the state- 
ment: “Strident magis quam loqu- 
untur” (their language is more like 
a grating noise than articulate 
sounds). Although it is beyond the 
scope of this paper to enter into a 
detailed analysis of the compli- 
cated mechanism of articulated 
speech, we might remark in pass- 
ing (especially in view of the re- 
ports of some pseudo-scientists of 
the last century— which species 
may perhaps still be lingering in 
the obscurity of some popular 
“scientific” magazines dealing with 
the descent of man from the ape or 
advocating a common ancestor for 
both) that clicks—referred to by 
the above gentlemen as proof of the 
fact that the Pygmies have no 
proper language, but make use of 
inarticulate sounds—are decidedly 
not a peg to hang the old tale on. 
Although in modern linguistic 
phraseology clicks (only part of the 
phonetic make-up of Pygmy lan- 
guages which include a system of 
normal vowels and consonants) 
are, for the sake of comparison, 
said to resemble the sound of a 
cork being drawn from a bottle or 
even the smacking noise of a kiss, 
in reality they are consonants with 
a double articulation, in the pro- 
duction of which the breath goes 
in instead of out, and are sounds 
which demand considerable prac- 
tice to acquire. 

As regards the origin of the 
Pygmy most authors (Fowler, 
Allen, De Quatrefages) point to 
India, and in particular southern 
India, as his first home. From 
there they migrated, some east peo- 
pling the eastern archipelagoes, 
where they are known as Negritos, 
others west arriving in Africa, 
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where they are known by the name 
of Negrillos. Everywhere, more- 
over, the Negritos and Negrillos 
preceded the Papuans and true 
Negroes, the Negrillos inhabiting 
nearly the entire African Continent, 
a fact which apart from other evi- 
dence can still be proved from the 
geographical distribution of the 
Pygmy as he exists today. But 
when the Negroes, probably sweep- 
ing onwards from the West, started 
on their great career of conquering 
the Dark Continent, the Pygmies 
partly faded out by being absorbed 
into the new population by inter- 
marriage (it has struck the author, 
when working as a missionary in 
Uganda, that the epithet “half- 
Pygmy” first used by Sir Johnston 
for the inhabitants of the Great 
Lake districts is certainly very apt, 
since typical Negroes of those re- 
gions, the Baganda, the Basoga, the 
Bakavironda, are of smaller stature 
than the true Negro of Africa’s 
West Coast, the former apparently 
having been seasoned with a liberal 
dash of Pygmy blood) or they fled 
before their invaders, settling in the 
most southernly portion, where 
they are known as Bushmen, or 
they retreated into the safety of 
the mountain range or forest of 
central, east and southwest Africa. 
Thus today we find settlements of 
Pygmies with nearly identical cul- 
ture and common linguistic char- 
asteristics as far apart as the 
Loango Coast in the west and 
Abyssinia in the east. They are, 
however, most populous in the thick 
forest belt of equatorial Africa. 
The Pygmies vary in size, but 
are never much taller than four 
feet six inches. Their skin is of a 
yellow color; they have large heads, 
and noses not only flat but with the 
nostrils much developed and dilat- 
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ed. Their favorite pursuit is hunt- 
ing for which they are famed. 
Without showing signs of fear they 
attack the fiercest animals of the 
jungle. One Pygmy hunter, nar- 
rating to a missionary the adven- 
tures of an antelope hunt, casually 
mentioned the killing of a lion who 
had crossed his path in pursuit of 
the same game. The most deadly 
poisons are known to them. With 
these they poison the heads of ar- 
rows which they drop from their 
place of shelter in the top of a tree 
and which are capable of killing 
even an elephant instantaneously. 

With their fellow men they are 
timid, but when once their inborn 
shyness is conquered they become 
the life and soul of the party, en- 
tertaining it with their dances, mu- 
sic and acrobatics. In some parts 
of Africa, chiefly the Congo or re- 
gions bordering on it, they have be- 
gun to mix to a certain extent with 
neighboring Negro tribes and initial 
efforts have been made to Chris- 
tianize them. Their conversion 
should, if no degrading influence 
from a corrupted environment 
harden their hearts, be a compara- 
tively simple affair, because upon 
close investigation of their customs, 
especially on the part of Father 
Schumacher, renowned for his 
ethnological studies of the Pygmy, 
it has been ascertained that not a 
single Negro tribe could show such 
a high standard of religious notions 
and pure morality as the Pygmies 
possessed. By stating this we have 
really touched upon the core of 
this article and briefly mention 
some details. 

It was found that the Pygmies 
believe in one Supreme Being and 
were without the many minor dei- 
ties of polytheistic peoples; that 
sacrifices were offered to their God, 
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thus,. in a theological sense, rising 
head and shoulder above our Prot- 
estant brethren dispensing with the 
quintessence of religion; that they 
believed in the immortality of the 
soul; and, most important of all, 
that their morals come up to the 
ideals of practicing Christian na- 
tions. The Pygmies are allowed to 
marry only one wife, and have great 
respect for their mothers whose 
blessing they implore together 
with invoking the protection of God 
before they go on a hunting trip. 
They have such a delicate sense of 
what is right and wrong that, for 
example, on one occasion, reported 
by the above-mentioned missionary, 
a Pygmy refused to kill an antelope 
because it was with young. 

Do you wonder that in the be- 
ginning of this account I said that 


as a Catholic priest I do not feel 
so far removed from these “little 
gentlemen of the bush”? I have 
mixed with persons of nearly all 
creeds including those solid pagans 
whose forefathers not so many 
years ago cooked and ate their fel- 
low men and whose present vocabu- 
lary still includes such expressions 
as “do you want to put me in the 
pot?” while, on the other hand, I 
have walked through a Calvinistic 
village where the very stones in the 
streets seemed to reprimand one for 
desecrating them with one’s “Cath- 
olic” descent, but when that little 
Pygmy scout on the fringe of the 
Mabira forest outflanked me I felt 
I had missed the opportunity of 
bringing “glad tidings” to a long- 
lost friend. 
A. BRUENS. 





A RETURN TO GREGORIAN CHANT 


T seems that whenever we want 

to express the best that is in us, 
whenever we would become most 
fervent, most impressive, most sol- 
emn or sublime or reverent, the 
only adequate medium we can find 
is a song. I do not mean that all 
songs are sublime; I mean that mu- 
sic is a sort of rational instinct to 
reach another’s heart. And there 
are many songs, many melodies. 
Histories have been put to music, 
stories of nations, stories of men, 
of their ambitions and regrets, of 
their anger at times, of their joy 
or hope or love. Music can express 
almost anything, perhaps because 
it merely suggests and does not re- 
strict the mind too much, but by 
a gentle hint, calls to life all sorts 
of emotions. 


But there is one kind of music 
that stands apart from all the rest. 
By its nature it is different, and if 
it fails to be different, it fails to be 
art. That music is the song of wor- 
ship, the song by which we express 
our best sentiments to God, the song 
of adoration and of prayer. It must 
indeed follow the basic principles 
of musical structure, but what it 
tries to do is different from what 
other music tries to do. It tries to 
reach out for another order of 
things—God’s order, an order be- 
yond the natural, and so the emo- 
tions it would awaken are those 
which will bind us to God and not 
merely to the things which He has 
made. 

Church music has for its aim, 
then, to direct our emotions through 
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the mind, and therefore, in a sense, 
to purify them. When the true 
church musician starts to compose, 
he says to himself: “I must write 
a melody that will make people 
long for God and seek after Him; 
my music must bring home to 
them, as far as it can, the splendor 
of His divinity, the joy that comes 
from knowing Him and believing in 
Him, the hope of getting closer to 
Him, the sorrow that comes from 
ever leaving Him, the thankfulness 
because we live by His power and 
bounty and because we are partak- 
ers in His nature. I must try by 
my music to make men see that 
what they long to love is perfect 
beauty, infinite perfection, truth it- 
self, not little samples of these 
things on earth. I must get some 
melody that will make men realize 
that God is within them, that He 
sustains them, that they have not 
far to look for Him, that He attracts 
them and gives them life because 
He is life. My song must unite 
them to God; it could never be con- 
tent with what is dramatic, because 
the dramatic is unreal, and God is 
essentially real; it must not be sat- 
isfied with arousing some indefi- 
nite emotion, for that passes away 
quickly and no man will act on it. 
If only I can conceive a song which 
will make a listener close his eyes 
and adore the august presence of 
God, the ever blessed Trinity, pierce 
him with sorrow at the magnani- 
mous sacrifice of Christ or help him 
seek for the wisdom that is given 
by the Spirit of God;—some music 
that will teach him how great is 
the joy that comes to the good, how 
dazzling is the beauty of Christian 
virtue, how satisfying is the peace 
that God gives those who love Him, 
then will my music be truly fit for 
the House of God.” 
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Such being the purpose of church 
music, it is evident why its char- 
acter must be different from al] 
other music. And to achieve this 
end the church musician lays aside 
a great many of the materials out 
of which the world makes its mu- 
sic. The same designs and harmo- 
nies which will express the senti- 
ments of earthly love, are too paltry 
to express our love for God; music 
may be subtle, but it is not often 
ambiguous. Most people can tell a 
love tune from a war song, or a 
ballad from a funeral march. Yet 
many times such melodies are used 
in church to plead for God’s mercy 
or to remind us of the death of our 
Lord or His resurrection; sometimes 
the words of Holy Scripture are put 
to tunes which are made up of the 
ingredients for opera pieces, or 
stage choruses, or even popular 
songs,—beautiful psalms and can- 
ticles and texts which have come 
from the heart of Christian piety 
in ages past torn apart or smoth- 
ered to death by the kind of music 
that men write when their emo- 
tions are on the rampage. 

This is unwarrantable, for the 
Church has a music all her own. 
It is called the Gregorian Chant; 
because way back in the sixth cen- 
tury St. Gregory, the Pope, gath- 
ered together all the existing chant 
tunes and told his people to use 
them in their churches. It is not 
the only music we may use, but it 
is the ideal music; and the closer 
our music of today approaches it 
in inspiration and savor, the better 
fitted it is for Christian worship. 
Gregorian music leaves aside the 
forms of secular music, just as 
church architecture leaves aside the 
forms of an office building or a 
mansion or a recreation pavilion. 
It makes use of scales which the 
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world:does not use, and in those 
scales it finds special materials 
which can be entirely consecrated 
to the expression of prayer. If you 
compare it with the music of the 
world, you will say that it is 
strange, that its tonalities are dif- 
ferent, that it seems rather simple 
—unadorned. But when you begin 
to think that it was set apart es- 
pecially for God, the impression 
you get is first that of solemnity, 
then of reverence, then of thought- 
fulness, and then you begin to 
think of God; then you realize that 
there is no room in church for 
dramatic music, because where God 
is, there is reality, beautiful reality 
not beautiful make-believe. 

And that is what St. Gregory 
thought when he insisted on our 
using this music. “Aren’t we for- 
tuate,” he said to himself, “to have 
these beautiful songs, composed by 
real artists, by men who loved God 
and spent their life in prayer, and 
who dedicated their tunes so en- 
tirely to Him that they forgot to 
leave us their names.” Like the 
men who wrote the Chant, its great 
characteristic is simplicity. Things 
which are truly artistic are always 
very simple. In these days of in- 
tense activity and striving, of nerve- 
racking excitement and complica- 
tions, days of deceitful speech and 
intrigue, days when one man is try- 
ing to outwit the other, when all 
men are hopelessly turned about in 
their own minds, when there is 
such a clash of ideas, and when 
thinking becomes a burden and 
leaves so many in despair—in these 
days, there is an intense longing 
for what is simple and forthright 
and true. Truth is simple; God is 
all truth, and therefore God is per- 
fect simplicity, and that is why 
those who seek God find rest for 
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their souls, abandon the complex- 
ity of human things and rejoice in 
the peace which God alone can give 
them. When we go to church, we 
do not want to hear music which 
reminds us of all the tangle and 
turmoil, the pleasure-seeking and 
the forlorn grieving which goes on 
in the world; we want music which 
brings to us the serenity and the 
infinitely peaceful love of God. 
And another thing: the Gregorian 
Chant is simple because it was 
made for prayer. We seek to awe 
people by what is complicated and 
grandiose; but there is nothing we 
can do that will ever awe God; He 
searches the heart and sees it just 
as it is; there is little use trying to 
make it appear different to Him. 
And so, true church music is sim- 
ple, chaste, refined, humble, sup- 
pliant, never bombastic or high- 
sounding, as if the creature would 
draw himself up and impress his 
Creator by pretending to be mighty. 
The Chant which St. Gregory 
gave us then, is true religious art, 
for it puts us in a prayerful frame 
of mind. In its many melodies 
there is gravity and suavity, no wild 
jumping from a high note to a low 
one, no queer or sentimental inter- 
vals, no trills or runs, no body- 
swaying tempos or beaten-down 
accents,—no, just a simple melodic 
line expressing all that is temperate 
and reverent, — untouched by the 
gaudy fingers of the world. 
Happily, in our day there seems 
to be some returning interest in 
Gregorian Chant. It is by no means 
a lost cause. And that interest is 
not confined to Catholic musicians 
alone, but to many—maybe more— 
who are not Catholic. It is safe to 
say that the more a musician stud- 
ies his art, the more he is likely to 
be led back to the study of the 
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Church modes and therefore to the 
study of Gregorian Chant. But it 
is not necessary that all the people 
should know music to be able to 
appreciate the value and character 
of the Chant. As a matter of fact, 
many who were originally opposed 
to it because they were unaccus- 
tomed to its tonality and savor, are 
beginning to see now that it has the 
power to calm the mind and to 
awaken deep-seated emotions,— 
feelings which if awakened often 
enough will abide. 

What a grand thing if the day 
ever comes that our people would 
become acquainted with these Gre- 
gorian melodies, and as in times 
past, gather around the altar and 
sing to God a new song,—ever new, 
because it is as old as the human 
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heart and just as natural. Millions 
of people from the first days of 
Christianity have sung those tunes; 
some of them down in the cata- 
combs, some up in the great cathe- 
drals, some on the mountain sides 
or in the valleys; and they sang 
them in their days of triumph, or 
of penitence, in days of serenity or 
of strife; and all the while they 
sang them, they were enriching that 
treasure house of music and leavy- 
ing it to us. What a surprise we 
would get if we were all to look 
into and hear the echoes of the 
prayers of fervent men in times 
past, and derive for ourselves a 
new spirit of dignified and holy 
participation in the grand functions 
of eternal sacrifice and worship. 
Joun C. SELNER, SS., D.D. 
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ALL TRUTH Is OrTHODOX 


Ir is in reality no paradox to say 
that the Catholic intellectual revival 
began outside the Church. And we 
can recognise this more clearly in 
these post-Modernism days. For 
the Church is an objective fact. 
The divine Revelation she guards 
is there whether well or badly ex- 
plained, whether seen or ignored. 
Parts of it were seen by Browning 
or Ruskin, the vision of the whole 
is seen by those writers of to-day 
who have found in the Church as 
did Newman, “the blessed Vision 
of Peace.” 

But just because the Church is 
so much more visible to-day amid 
the confusion of tongues in the 
world, we can realise and welcome 
those expressions of Catholicism to 
be found even amid error. “All 
truth is orthodox,” and sometimes 
a poet or a thinker sees more vivid- 
ly and expresses better some single 
bit of truth than does the man who 
has received it all but not made it 
intellectually his own. Here stands 
the Church in her glory. But the 
Catholic is often myopic or dis- 
tracted. 

St. Thomas Aquinas took Aris- 
totle and developed for Catholics 
his fundamental philosophy so that 
it became the basis of Catholic phi- 
losophy. Yet there are many errors 
in the Greek philosopher which the 
Catholic doctor had to correct. To 
St. Thomas the fact of his errors 
was no reason why we should lose 
his profound thoughts, his abiding 
truth. It is one of the marks of a 
period when Catholic thought is 
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strong and positive to be able to 
recognise the truth and accept it 
without being led astray by the er- 
ror. So to-day in the Renaissance 
of thought within the Church we 
can reach out and accept all true 
thought wherever found—in those 
outside the Church, or even in the 
Church’s own children who have 
fallen into error. 

“Father Tyrrell’s writings led me 
straight into the Church,” one con- 
vert wrote to my mother, while an- 
other told my father that he owed 
his conversion to Lord Acton, whose 
strange views of the Papacy in his- 
tory have, nevertheless, been se- 
verely censured by Fr. Thurston. 

No one would venture, I think, to 
defend the full orthodoxy of some 
of Abbé Bremond’s expressions in 
his correspondence with Loisy. 
Yet this does not make his great 
Histoire du Sentiment Religieux 
any the less valuable. 

In making large use to-day of 
Duchesne’s works, the Catholic 
historian does not affirm the accu- 
racy of all his conclusions, he does 
affirm the great positive value of 
most of his work. History stands 
in a somewhat special position, and 
to it may be applied Newman’s 
saying that error is sometimes the 
only road to truth. But Leo XIII 
applied this in its measure to all 
thought when he said to Mgr. 
d’Hulst that Catholic scholars must 
be allowed to work on in spite of 
mistakes. “The Church always in- 
tervenes in time to set them on the 
right road.” Infallibility belongs 
to the Church alone. Effort and 
submission are asked of the Cath- 
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olic who is trying to develop 
Catholic thought: he is no longer 
expected, in Newman’s phrase, to 
“work under the lash,” but he is 
expected to work. He is urged to 
Catholic action based on Catholic 
thought. 

In the siege period, despite its 
trials, George Wyndham had writ- 
ten to my father: 

“You are more happy than any 
non-Catholic can be. For you are 
instructed in the necessity of wait- 
ing and drilled to support the 
waiting with patience. You are an 
army with generals who may be 
dilatory, or retrograde. We are a 
mob, with individuals who may be 
brilliant and impulsive. Still, when 
your army moves, it moves as a 
whole. And that is much, perhaps 
all. In what else are the saecula 
saeculorum?” 

The high command of an army 
is vital at a time of delay or re- 
treat, but its value is only fully re- 
alised when it says: go forward. 
The Papacy, the high command of 
the Church has said to-day: go for- 
ward, and the Catholic again feels 
himself “one of a great and victori- 


ous army.” 
—From Insurrection versus Resurrection. 
By Maistre Warp (New York: Sheed & Ward). 
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PICTURE OF A NATION 


CaTALoniA! Country of infinite 
variety—quintessence of the beauty 
of Spain! High, snow-clad peaks, 
rugged cliffs, rushing waterfalls, a 
smiling and fertile countryside; 
pine-woods, oliveyards, almond or- 
chards, orange groves and vine- 
yards. Spain’s loveliest stretch of 
coastline; the Costa Brava, the 
Spanish Riviera; a climate temper- 
ate in winter, warm in summer yet 
cooled by the sea-breezes. Rem- 
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nants of the civilizations of Greece, 
Carthage and Rome; pre-Christian 
monuments among the finest in the 
Peninsula; Romanesque and Gothic 
cathedrals; villages dominated by 
medieval castles; a capital—Spain’s 
largest city—in which the thir- 
teenth century blends with the 
twentieth in perfect harmony. 
None of those many Spains of 
which we think as “Spain” holds 
the foreigner more surely, and 
draws him again to it more irre- 
sistibly, than Catalonia. . 

The Catalonians have the most 
essential virtues of the other peo- 
ples of Spain and their most essen- 
tial defects; on the one hand, a 
courage and a perseverance sur- 
passed by few, and a patience which 
in so spirited a race is truly phe- 
nomenal; on the other, a funda- 
mental aversion from interior disci- 
pline, an individualism and a lack 
of the qualities essential for col- 
laboration and organized effort 
which, as their history in the nine- 
teenth century shows, has again and 
again impeded the realization of 
their most cherished hopes. But 
their most characteristic traits are 
peculiarly their own, the product 
of the geographical position which 
they occupy and the experiences of 
the years of their slow formation 
as a people. 

They are free men all. Some 
have learned their love of freedom 
from the mountains and some from 
the sea, but learned it they have to 
a man; and they prize their inde- 
pendence as only those can do in 
whose blood the passion for it has 
coursed for centuries. So sure are 
they of their individuality as a na- 
tion, and so proud of their lan- 
guage, history and national char- 
acter, that they sometimes lose 
their sense of proportion and lay 
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themSelves open to facile attack 
where otherwise they would be in- 
vulnerable. Generosity, chivalry 
and loyalty are part of their in- 
heritance. They are a people of 
vision, the descendants of men who, 
as they gazed over the Mediter- 
ranean, kept their eyes ever on the 
horizon. Idealists often, and occa- 
sionally mystics, they are apt to be 
carried away by immense enthusi- 
asms, but never for long. For all 
the time they are a practical peo- 
ple; their speech, bare of fine 
phrases, is direct and brusque, 
sometimes to excess; they care little 
for the pompous epithet and out- 
ward display so dear to some of 
their fellow Spaniards. In history 
and by temperament a thrifty, 
acute, commercially minded race, 
they are, if you will, a “nation of 
shopkeepers,” but emphatically not 
a nation of window-dressers. A 
people, too, of abundant energy 
which in occasional individuals ex- 
presses itself in a vague and dis- 
quieting restlessness but is more 
ordinarily harnessed to a distinct 
and definite purpose. 

In a corner of Europe where la- 
boriousness is not always held in 
the highest esteem, it is surprising 
to find a race essentially of work- 
ers. Even in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when their fortunes were at 
almost the lowest ebb, José Cadalso, 
a shrewd and certainly an unpreju- 
diced critic, described the Catalo- 
nians as the most industrious peo- 
ple in Spain. Much earlier, in the 
Middle Ages, when their ambitions 
had ample incentive, they won suc- 
cess for themselves by their indus- 
try, frugality and initiative, togeth- 
er with a marked capacity for busi- 
hess and a temperament essentially 
adaptable and cosmopolitan. In 
more modern times, undaunted by 
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their poverty in raw materials, by 
the difficulty of perfecting their 
communications and by a geo- 
graphical situation none too advan- 
tageous for trade, they have la- 
boured so strenuously, that, as a 
Frenchman put it early last cen- 
tury, some industry or other has 
established itself wherever it has 
been found possible to make a road. 
At every stage of their history they 
have wrestled with an indifferent 
and often mountainous soil and 
made it fertile; a well-known prov- 
erb credits them with the ability to 
extract bread from the very stones. 
Thus it is not so much its natural 
productiveness as the industry of 
its people which has brought Cata- 
lonia its present degree of prosper- 
ity. How considerable this is, all 
who have visited the country know. 
To-day, as in the Middle Ages, it 
has few poor and few rich; and a 
reasonably equitable distribution 
of wealth has accustomed the mid- 
dle classes to a higher standard of 
personal comfort than is found 


elsewhere in Spain. 
—From Catalonia Infeliz. By E. ALLIson 
Peers (New York: Oxford University Press). 
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Mary: A MIRACLE OF GRACE 


THOUGH all Jewish women in 
each successive age had been hop- 
ing to be Mother of the Christ, so 
that marriage was honourable 
among them, celibacy a reproach, 
Mary alone had put aside the de- 
sire and the thought of so great a 
dignity. She alone, who was to 
bear the Christ, all but refused to 
bear Him; He stooped to her, she 
turned from Him; and why? be- 
cause she had been inspired, the 
first of womankind, to dedicate her 
virginity to God, and she did not 
welcome a privilege which seemed 
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to involve a forfeiture of her vow. 
How shall this be, she asked, seeing 
I am separate from man? Nor, till 
the Angel told her that the concep- 
tion would be miraculous and from 
the Holy Ghost, did she put aside 
her “trouble” of mind, recognize 
him securely as God’s messenger, 
and bow her head in awe and 
thankfulness to God’s condescen- 
sion. 

Mary then is a specimen, and 
more than a specimen, in the pur- 
ity of her soul and body, of what 
man was before his fall, and what 
he would have been, had he risen 
to his full perfection. It had been 
hard, it had been a victory for the 
Evil One, had the whole race passed 
away, nor any one instance in it 
occurred to show what the Creator 
had intended it to be in its original 
state. Adam, you know, was cre- 
ated in the image and after the 
likeness of God; his frail and im- 
perfect nature, stamped with a di- 
vine seal, was supported and exalt- 
ed by an indwelling of divine grace. 
Impetuous passion did not exist in 
him, except as a latent element and 
a possible evil; ignorance was dis- 
sipated by the clear light of the 
Spirit; and reason, sovereign over 
every motion of his soul, was sim- 
ply subjected to the will of God. 
Nay, even his body was preserved 
from every wayward appetite and 
affection, and was promised immor- 
tality instead of dissolution. Thus 
he was in a supernatural state; and, 
had he not sinned, year after year 
would he have advanced in merit 
and grace, and in God’s favour, till 
he passed from paradise to heaven. 
But he fell; and his descendants 
were born in his likeness; and the 
world grew worse instead of better, 
and judgment after judgment cut 
off generations of sinners in vain, 
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and improvement was hopeless, 
“because man was flesh,” and “the 
thoughts of his heart were bent up- 
on evil at all times.” But a remedy 
had been determined in heaven; a 
Redeemer was at hand; God was 
about to do a great work, and He 
purposed to do it suitably; “where 
sin abounded, grace was to abound 
more.” ... The course of ages was 
to be reversed; the tradition of evil 
was to be broken; a gate of light was 
to be opened amid the darkness, for 
the coming of the Just;—a Virgin 
conceived and bore Him. It was fit- 
ting, for His honour and glory, that 
she, who was the instrument of His 
bodily presence, should first be a 
miracle of His grace; it was fitting 
that she should triumph, where Eve 
had failed, and should “bruise the 
serpent’s head” by the spotlessness 
of her sanctity. In some respects, 
indeed, the curse was not reversed; 
Mary came into a fallen world, and 
resigned herself to its laws; she, as 
also the Son she bore, was exposed 
to pain of soul and body; she was 
subjected to death; but she was not 
put under the power of sin. As 
grace was infused into Adam from 
the first moment of his creation, 
so that he never had experience of 
his natural poverty, till sin reduced 
him to it; so was grace given from 
the first in still ampler measure to 
Mary, and she never incurred, in 
fact, Adam’s deprivation. She be- 
gan where others end, whether in 
knowledge or in love. She was from 
the first clothed in sanctity, sealed 
for perseverance, luminous and 
glorious in God’s sight, and inces- 
santly employed in meritorious 
acts, which continued till her last 
breath. 


—From Characteristics from the Writings of 
John Henry Newman. Arranged by WILLIAM 
Samugt Luty (New York: Scribner, Welford 
& Armstrong, 1875). 
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For AN INTEGRAL CHRISTIAN LIFE 


WE hold as Catholics that the 
truths of our faith should be the 
basis and life-giving principle of 
our ideas and judgements and ac- 
tions in every department of our 
lives, and that nothing should be 
excluded from the all-inclusive in- 
fluence of that principle. I had not 
been teaching very long before I 
began to be conscious that, as in 
the life of ordinary Catholics in the 
world, so in school life, there were 
often two distinct areas. One area 
was an explicitly Catholic area, in 
which Christian standards were 
fully realized and fully applied; 
but there was another area, and in 
school this was chiefly covered by 
what are termed the secular stud- 
ies, where Christian standards were 
not indeed denied, but either not 
applied at all or only applied occa- 
sionally at certain isolated points 
where their non-application would 
have been glaringly apparent. At 
other less prominent points our 
standards of judgement were not 
really Christian at all, but those of 
the world around us. In other 
words, we were not living the 
Christian life integrally; the prin- 
ciples of the faith were not pene- 
trating into and informing every 
idea and judgement in every de- 
partment of our lives; and in con- 
sequence we were producing char- 
acters, forming personalities, that 
were all-unconsciously divided in 
allegiance, in the service of two 
masters, ruled in part by Christian 
principles, but in part either with- 
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out definite standards of any kind 
or ruled by standards that were not 
Christ’s and that in the last analy- 
sis were quite irreconcilable with 
Christ’s law. The result of this 
was that the lives of those who 
went out from the school to take up 
their careers and professions were 
apt to follow one of three courses; 
either the christianized area of 
their lives extended its boundaries 
under pressure of the circum- 
stances of the outside world, and 
thus absorbed the other area; in 
which case very much that had 
been allowed to be taken as a mat- 
ter of course at school had to be 
unlearned and relearned in the 
light of Christian principles; or the 
two areas maintained a relative 
equilibrium, and the person in 
question remained in an incon- 
sistent state of divided allegiance, 
largely unconscious, though often 
resulting in a crippling tension 
which excluded any kind of active 
apostolate for the faith and had a 
paralysing effect on the spiritual 
life; or, again under pressure of 
the circumstances of the outside 
world, the de-christianized area al- 
ready present at school, extended 
its boundaries and absorbed the 
other area—the result being at best 
a more or less nominal adhesion to 
religion, and at worst, complete 
apostasy. 

I do not think any thoughtful 
person with a knowledge of the 
present state of our Catholic educa- 
tion will deny the presence of these 
two areas, though there may be 
wide difference of opinion as to the 
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causes which lie behind their exist- 
ence and as to the relative size of 
each. ... 

It is a truism to say that educa- 
tion is not merely the imparting of 
knowledge or even of culture; it is 
the formation of character and the 
building up of personality. Cul- 
ture is the material of this build- 
ing-up; religion is its formative 
power; and religion must pene- 
trate into the whole of life and 
unify it in God. For a Christian, 
the only true building up of char- 
acter and personality is that build- 
ing up which is the formation in 
the individual of the likeness and 
character of Christ. Whatever the 
culture be that is the material used 
in this building, it must receive a 
Christ-like quality, be judged and 
used or rejected according to Chris- 
tian standards and with a Christian 
sense of values. For culture in its 
widest sense is the perfection of 
human life, and human life cannot 
be perfect except in so far as it is 
transformed by Christ, who entered 
our life and identified Himself with 
it in order to redeem it. Every ele- 
ment that human culture can pro- 
duce is capable of this transforma- 
tion, and must be so transformed if 
it is to play its part in the building 
up of Christian characters and per- 
sonalities into a Christian society. 
This is Christ-centred and Christ- 
ruled humanism. Any element of 
human culture that is produced or 
viewed or used apart from Christ 
is to that extent defective, and be- 
longs to an autonomous, self-suffi- 
cient humanism, essentially un- 
Christian. St. Paul condemns this 
as he lays down the foundation 
principle of Christian humanism 
when he says, “Let no man there- 
fore glory in men. For all things 


are yours, whether it be Paul, or 
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Apollo, or Cephas, or the world, or 
life, or death, or things present, or 
things to come: for all are yours, 
and you are Christ’s and Christ is 
God’s” (1 Cor. iii, 22). 

It follows that a really Christian 
culture will be one that is the prod- 
uct of a Christian philosophy of 
life, and that every branch of such 
a culture, business and recreation, 
the arts and sciences, politics and 
social life, will be penetrated and 
formed by this philosophy. 


—Henry Str. Jonn, O.P., in Blackfriars 
(Oxford), April, 1938. 
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A PERILOUS DILEMMA 


In Vienna’s famous Stephans- 
kirche last Sunday there was the 
usual vast congregation for the 
main High Mass: the very noble 
(those that were not in prison) 
standing beside the very poor, and 
the grey-green uniforms of the Ger- 
man regular Army rubbing shoul- 
ders with the dark blue uniforms 
of the Austrian police. 

But above the voice of the deacon 
and the priest could be heard the 
angry thunder of German bombers 
flying low over the Cathedral; and 
the voices of the choir fought 
against the high-pitched singing of 
young Viennese Nazis marching up 
the Karntnerstrasse. 

The previous night I had heard 
the words of this song that the 
Viennese Nazis were singing. They 
are unprintable in full: but the 
main theme, the chorus, of the song 
decrees that “Not until the entrails 
of the Jews hang around the slain 
corpses of the priests, shall Austria 
be free.” 

It was an extraordinary experi- 
ence as the choir sang the Credo, 
to listen to these two beliefs; two 
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faiths, fighting each other in audi- 
ble contradiction. 

A great proportion of the congre- 
gation wore in their buttonholes 
the Hakenkreuz, the Swastika, 
which every Austrian is now ex- 
pected to display: wore it knowing 
that it was the badge of the youths 
whose voices penetrated the Cathe- 
dral itself. 

The Austrian Catholic is in an 
awful and perilous dilemma. He 
knows that in Germany the Nazi 
régime has glorified the Fatherland 
at the expense of everything that 
the Church teaches. He knows that 
priests have been imprisoned for 
having dared to defy a pure Ger- 
manic deity. He knows that Ger- 
man youth is being taught to glory 
only in nationalism, and that Cath- 
olic principles are despised and re- 
jected by the leaders of the Nazi 
movement. 

And when he listened in to 
Goering’s wireless talk on Saturday 
night, he heard the priests who had 
fled the country coupled with the 
Jews as traitors to their own land. 
The bellowing Hermann was per- 
fectly clear on this point, how- 
ever vague he may have been on 
other aspects of Austria’s “resur- 
rection.” 

Catholic Austrians whom I know 
have consulted their parish priests, 
have asked them what to do. And 
they have found their priests wear- 
ing the Swastika. 

I do not think it is a breach of 
confidence to say that Austrian 
priests have been reproving Cath- 
olics who have confessed a hatred 
of the new Nazi power. The priests 
have pointed out that the new 
régime is a cross that everyone 
must learn to carry: and that the 
situation must be accepted without 
a fight. 
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It is an easily verifiable fact, that 
the Sunday before last a sermon 
was preached in the Stephanskirche 
itself calling upon the faithful to 
support the new régime. 

There has been, so far, no gen- 
eral persecution of the clergy, and 
no actual interference with the 
practice of religion. 

But Schuschnigg has been calm- 
ly denounced by Birkel as a trait- 
or to his own faith. Yet everyone 
in Austria knows that the Chancel- 
lor, however much he may have 
failed in other respects, was a de- 
vout and loyal Catholic. 

Small wonder that most Cath- 
olics in Vienna are in a state of 
mental chaos. 

One woman I know, who works 
in a Government office, tried to get 
the best of both worlds by taking 
her Hakenkreuz to a priest to be 
blessed — as if it were a rosary. 
Others are inclined to take their 
badges along to be exorcised. 

The whole situation is a stupen- 
dous spiritual muddle: and it is 
quite impossible at the moment to 
see how it will end. Only one thing 
is clear: and that is that everyone 
in this country who has known the 
happiness and hospitality of Aus- 
tria as it used to be, should offer 
up a prayer for the Catholics who 
live there. 

The Vienna from which I have 
just returned must be one of the 
saddest cities in Europe. 

Under the new régime it will lose 
for certain its culture, its individ- 
uality and a great deal of its charm. 
The old families who have made it 
what it is have already lost their 
money. Some are in concentration 
camps: and Catholic officers of the 
regular army, friends of the fami- 
lies with whom I used to live, are 
now forced every day to perform 
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menial tasks for the troops of the 
S.A. and the S.S. 

Seldom can a country have been 
in such urgent need of prayer as 
this old Catholic empire that has 
become the newest province of the 


Third Reich. 
—Davin Esparie, in The Universe (London), 
April 1st. 
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THE NEw GERMANY 


Tue café hummed with life. 
The warm, smoke-filled air made it 
a comfortable refuge from the cold 
night. My companion, a master- 
carpenter and I solemnly clinked 
glasses and drank. We were friends 
of long standing and could afford 
to disagree on any subject. When- 
ever he hunched his massive body 
confidently against the table, cast 
a rapid glance over his shoulder 
and lowered his strident voice to 
a whisper, it meant that he was go- 
ing to voice a “dangerous thought.” 
He went through these manceuvres 
and I bent forward to listen. 

“To-morrow we have the elec- 
tions for closing the Catholic 
schools. If I vote against the Party, 
I lose my job; if I don’t vote, it’s 
counted as Yes; if I spoil my paper, 
it’s Yes. The Party win whatever 
I say. The Storm Troopers have 
been to my house and asked my 
wife which way I would vote. She 
was frightened because of our chil- 
dren. Though I am in work, we 
are assisted by the Winter Help 
Fund, and that will stop if I don’t 
agree to send the boys to a State 
school. It will be hard to see my 
family suffer—” 

He sat back abruptly, staring 
over my shoulder. A small news- 
paper boy, dressed in the uniform 
of the Hitler Youth, stood at my 
elbow; saluting smartly, he offered 
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me Der Stuermer, Julius Streicher’s 
pornographic weekly. Seeing my 
companion’s indignant face, I hasti- 
ly refused the paper, and the boy 
went away. 

“This is what the new Germany 
would do with my children—take 
them away from God and destroy 
their innocence! Teach them to 
scorn the Church and hate their 
fellow-men—and to-morrow I must 
vote!” 

I dined one night with the Direc- 
tor of Propaganda of a large town 
and his wife. They showed me 
their flat with pride, as well they 
might, for it was charming. They 
were Catholics, and I noticed in 
their room a huge crucifix hanging 
over the bed. After dinner we 
spoke of the Church crisis. He 
seemed to be proud of his religion, 
but know little about it. He spoke 
hotly of the intrigues of the Cen- 
trum with the Social Democrats 
before the Revolution and of the 
Bishops’ condemnation of Hitler. 
The Church in Germany, he said, 
had fallen to the forces of political 
reaction; it must be purified. The 
spirit of National Socialism was the 
divine instrument chosen for the 
purpose. 

All this was familiar; it is taught 
at the Party’s new school of propa- 
ganda. 

His wife told me about their atti- 
tude to the school question. Prot- 
estants and Catholics could not feel 
their common German unity while 
they attended rival schools; an- 
tagonisms naturally followed. 
More, it was not right for the par- 
ents of a future generation to be 
taught by celibate priests and nuns. 
Motherhood was the most sacred 
thing on earth, and how could girls 
be prepared for it by those who had 
never known love or marriage? 

















Then she rose from the table say- 
ing eagerly: “Now I will show you 
something beautiful!” She came 
back, with a book written, she told 
me, by the saint of their movement. 
She put it reverently before me. It 
was Rosenberg’s “Myth of the 
Twentieth Century.” Comment was 
well-nigh impossible. It was like 
taking a toy from a child, but I 
felt bound to say that I could not 
regard Rosenberg’s theories as a 
serious contribution to Catholic 
thought. 

Soon afterwards I left, hoping 
that Rosenberg’s book was, as it 
looked, uncut and unread, and 
they, I suppose went to sleep under 
their big crucifix. 

“If there is one being whom I 
love and revere, it is Adolf Hitler. 
He has given me back a living, and 
what is far more, something to live 
for.” A little bespectacled, be- 
moustached bookseller was de- 
claiming. I had lingered in his 
shop to chat because he looked 
ridiculously like a French Café So- 
cialist. Passers-by peered in be- 
tween the massed books in the win- 
dow as his voice rose to a passion- 
ate crescendo. “We knew the deg- 
radation of Versailles. We had no 
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work, no food for our children, and, 
worst of all, we had despaired of 
ourselves. The young only lived for 
licentiousness and wantonness; fat 
Jews bled us white and elbowed us 
off the pavements. . . . Look at Ger- 
many to-day! All that shame has 
gone. We may be poor, but our 
honour is restored and we are 
strong. We know that our country 
is great and must conquer. Hitler 
has worked this miracle! One man 
against all the forces of evil, and 
he has won!” 

He broke off as two S.S. men 
swung into the shop — impressive 
with their magnificent physique 
and smart black uniform. Only 
their faces were curiously wooden, 
almost loutish. 

Ignoring them, I asked him if he 
were a Catholic. He burst out: 
“What help has the Church given 
Hitler? Ask those two fighters!” 
They looked at us. One made a 
sneering remark to his companion, 
inaudible to me; then turning their 
backs they walked heavily away. 
The bookseller, oblivious of any 
snub, said: “There, that’s the New 
Germany!” 


—J. K. Hay, in The Month (London), April, 
1938. 

















LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


THE award made annually since 
1883 by the University of Notre 
Dame, announced on Laetare Sun- 
day, went this year to Dr. Irvin W. 
Abell of Louisville, Kentucky, the 
president-elect of the American 
Medical Association. Dr. Abell is 
a native of Kentucky, his ancestors 
having settled there in 1788. He 
made his medical studies in Louis- 
ville, where he has been professor 
of clinical surgery since 1904. In 
making the award, however, the 
Rev. Dr. John F. O’Hara, C.S.C., 
President of Notre Dame, stressed 
Dr. Abell’s achievements in “the 
difficult science of psychiatry and 
his efficient effort toward the cure 
and prevention of mental disorder.” 
Dr. Abell is married and has three 
children. He was a Lieutenant 
Colonel in the United States Army 
Corps during the World War and 
is now a Colonel in the Medical Re- 
serve Corps. Dr. O’Hara paid trib- 
ute to him for “his varied service to 
city and state and nation, as sur- 
geon, citizen, soldier and Christian 
gentleman.” 


<i 
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IMPORTANT PEACE CONFERENCES 


Last month marked peace en- 
deavors which, in view of disturbed 
conditions in so many quarters of 
the globe, lend encourgement to 
those who hope that universal peace 
may prevail. The Catholic Asso- 
ciation for International Peace held 
its Twelfth Annual Conference in 
Washington, April 19th-20th. The 
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sessions were held at the National 
Catholic School of Social Service. 
The first day was devoted to dis- 
cussions on Economic Injustice and 
Economic War; the second day to 
a discussion of a Constructive 
World Program of Economic Jus- 
tice and Security. The honorary 
President of the Executive Commit- 
tee is the Most Rev. Edwin V. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana. The President is Dr. Charles 
G. Fenwick, of Bryn Mawr College, 
Pennsylvania. On the closing night 
of these sessions a frankly propa- 
ganda play for peace, entitled The 
Way of the Prince, was given by 
the Blackfriars’ Guild. 

On the day following the Con- 
ference, the Catholic Student Peace 
Federations met under the chair- 
manship of Dr. Fenwick. Their 
general thesis was that world peace 
needs youth. They considered one 
general question: Fundamental 
Principles of Catholic Morality Ap- 
plicable to Nations, and discussed 
the concrete issues involving the 
application of these principles. 

A little later in the month, on 
April 27th, at Georgetown Univer- 
sity in Washington, Student Peace 
Day was observed. The day was 
selected to coincide with the Peace 
Day inaugurated by the American 
Student Union, an allegedly Com- 
munist-dominated organization. A 
letter was sent out to all Catholic 
colleges by the president of the Stu- 
dent Council of Georgetown Uni- 
versity, asking that they join in this 
national student rally on April 27th. 
What was called a Papal Peace 
Charter, consisting of several ex- 
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tracts from the peace pronounce- 
ments of His Holiness Pope Pius 
XI., was prepared for each college. 
The spiritual note was stressed in 
the invitation asking that all stu- 
dents join actively, “but most of all 
prayerfully,” on this peace day. 
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MsGr. SLATTERY AND PERE 
LAGRANGE 


THE month of March saw. the 
passing of two scholarly priests, 
widely known for their attainments 
in their respective fields, the one in 
this country, the other in France. 
The Right Rev. John T. Slattery 
died March 27th, at St. Joseph’s 
Rectory, Troy, New York, at the age 
of seventy-two. Msgr. Slattery was 
widely known for his scholarly 
works on Dante, especially Dante, 
the Central Man of the World, and 
Dante’s Attitude Toward the 
Church and Clergy of His Time. 
Born in Albany, New York, Msgr. 
Slattery was ordained in 1891. He 
held doctorates in philosophy and 
theology. Pope Benedict XV. made 
him a Monsignor in 1922 and in 
that same year he was appointed 
pastor of St. Joseph’s Church, 
Troy, New York. 

At the age of eighty-three, the 
eminent Scripture scholar, Pére 
Joseph - Marie Lagrange, O.P., died 
on March 10th at Saint Maximin 
near the southern coast of France. 
He was surrounded by eighty of his 
religious brothers who sang the 
Salve Regina as he died. Pére La- 
grange was ordained when he was 
twenty-nine and made the study of 
the Sacred Scriptures his life work. 
He organized the Practical School 
for Bible Studies at Jerusalem in 
1890 and two years later became its 
prior, He founded the Revue 
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Biblique and he was the author of 
a great many important studies on 
the Gospels and the life of Christ. 
He was an associate of the Academy 
of Letters and Fine Arts and a cor- 
responding member of the Paris 
Institute. Because of the prestige 
his scholarship brought to the 
country, France awarded him the 
Cross of the Legion of Honor. 
May their souls rest in peace! 


-_“ 
te 





AUSTRIA AND THE CHURCH 


It is too early to state what will 
be the effect of the rape of Austria 
by the Reich upon the 6,000,000 
Catholics (about 90 per cent of the 
population) in that country, but on 
the eve of the plebiscite opinions 
were expressed that Hitler’s cam- 
paign speeches, especially the last 
ones, with their frequent mention 
of the Divine Will, indicated an in- 
tention of changing his insane pol- 
icy of the last few years in Ger- 
many. The Austrian Concordat 
goes back to 1855. It was appar- 
ently in an attempt to win favor 
with their conquerors that His Emi- 
nence Theodore Cardinal Innitzer, 
Archbishop of Vienna, and his as- 
sociates in the Austrian Hierarchy, 
issued orders to their subjects to 
vote for Anshluss in the April 10th 
plebiscite. 

Osservatore Romano carried an 
official note, April 1st, stating that 
this declaration of the Austrian 
Episcopate “was formulated and 
signed without any previous agree- 
ment or subsequent approbation by 
the Holy See.” In consequence, 
His Eminence Theodore Cardinal 
Innitzer made a hurried visit to 
Rome, arriving in the late evening 
and going at once for an interview 
with Cardinal Pacelli, Papal Secre- 
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tary of State. The next morning 
he was received by the Holy Fa- 
ther and it was reported that the 
interview lasted two hours. Car- 
dinal Innitzer returned at once to 
Vienna saying the two conversa- 
tions were entirely satisfactory. 
Osservatore Romano then published 
a statement in the name of the 
Cardinal Archbishop and of the 
Austrian Hierarchy: 

“The first solemn declaration is- 
sued by the Austrian Episcopate on 
March 18th,” the statement said, 
“obviously did not intend to be an 
approval of what was, or is, irre- 
concilable with the law of God and 
the freedom and rights of the Cath- 
olic Church. Besides, that declara- 
tion must not be interpreted by the 
State and by the party as an obli- 
gation of conscience, nor must it 
be employed for propaganda pur- 
poses. 

“For the future, the Austrian 
Bishops ask that there be no modi- 
fication of the terms of the Austrian 
Concordat without previous agree- 
ment with the Holy See, particular- 
ly that the application of all rules 
referring to schools, education and 
the formation of youth correspond 
to the natural rights of parents and 
to the religious and moral training 
of Catholic youth according to Cath- 
olic faith and principles; that 
propaganda against religion and 
the Church be prohibited; that 
Catholics enjoy the right of pro- 
claiming, defending and practicing 
the Catholic faith and Catholic doc- 
trine in all fields of human life and 
with all means at the disposal of 
contemporaneous civilization.” This 
statement was not published in the 
Austrian papers. 

Elaborate preparations were 
made to impress the population of 
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Vienna in advance of the plebiscite. 
It was reported that 5,000 men 
labored night and day, assisted in 
the afternoons by thousands more 
of Hitler Youth, to construct pylons 
along the streets, that 50,000 yards 
of gold braiding were used to fes- 
toon these pylons. There were 250 
miles of bunting, and 250,000 post- 
ers bearing the picture of the 
Fuehrer. Hitler’s final speech was 
in the same modest strain. “I have 
proved,” he said, “that I can do 
more than the dwarfs who were 
running this country into the 
ground. I do not know if any one 
a hundred years from now will 
know the names of these dwarfs, 
but my name will stand out forever 
as that of a great son of this coun- 
try.” 

All Germans voted in the plebi- 
scite, that is, all who were regis- 
tered. Jews were not registered. It 
was estimated the registration lists 
contained 50,000,000 names, out of 
a population of 75,000,000. Besides 
voting for this “Greater Germany,” 
an affirmative vote,—and it was a 
foregone conclusion there would be 
few negative votes,— was an en- 
dorsement also of a list of 1,717 
deputies headed by Hitler him- 
self, for the Greater German Reich- 
stag. 

Meantime, by way of Amsterdam, 
news of the contents of some of the 
Lenten Pastorals of bishops in Ger- 
many came to this country. They 
had a common theme: persecution 
and misunderstanding are neces- 
sarily a part of the history of the 
Church of Christ in all ages, and 
faithful Catholics must be ready for 
the sacrifices demanded of them. 
The Benedictine Bishop of Passau, 
the Most Rev. Simon Landersdofer, 
O.S.B., said he feared the time 











would come when there would be 
a great deficiency of priests in Ger- 
many due to the difficulties placed 
in the way of the religious educa- 
tion of youth, and therefore, he 
said, it is necessary that the laity, 
through Catholic Action, intervene 
for the Church, and if the Church 
is to know final victory, he added, it 
will be due before all else to the lay 
apostolate. 

Early reports of the April 10th 
plebiscite gave 99.08 per cent vot- 
ing “Yes.” It was further reported 
that only about 220,000 registered 
voters stayed away from the polls. 


-— 
— 





DEATH OF Two AMERICAN BISHOPS 


WITHIN a week two Bishops of 
dioceses in eastern states died. The 
Most Rev. Thomas C. O’Reilly, who 
had been in ill health for about a 
year, died in Florida, March 25th. 
Last October, due to the Bishop’s 
illness, the Most Rev. William J. 
Hafey was transferred from Ra- 
leigh to Scranton as Coadjutor 
Bishop with faculties of Apostolic 
Administrator. Bishop O’Reilly had 
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been a priest of the Cleveland dio- 
cese. He became Bishop of Scran- 
ton, Pennsylvania, ten years ago, 
the third to occupy that See since 
it was established in 1868. One of 
his first acts after coming to Scran- 
ton was to be judge on a board of 
arbitration to settle a labor dispute 
of the Lackawanna and Wyoming 
Valley Railroad. He was an emi- 
nent theologian and an eloquent 
preacher. 

On the last day of March, the 
Most Rev. Joseph J. Rice, Bishop of 
Burlington, Vermont, died at the 
age of sixty-six. At the time of his 
consecration as Bishop of the Ver- 
mont diocese, in 1910, he was the 
youngest bishop in the country. 
The Bishop was a native of Massa- 
chusetts. He made his Seminary 
course in Montreal, and did grad- 
uate work in Rome. He served the 
Diocese of Portland for a_ time, 
working among the Indians in 
northern Maine. Later he estab- 
lished a French-speaking parish at 
Northbridge, Massachusetts, where 
he remained ten years till his ap- 
pointment to Burlington. 

May their souls rest in peace! 














WE agree with RoBert SENCouRT, 
M.A., B.Litt. (“How Spain Has Re- 
acted”’), that it is high time that the 
enigma that is contemporary Spain 
be explained to “a puzzled Eng- 
land” and “a disgusted America.” 
And he being a Catholic, an histo- 
rian, a past Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Lisbon, an Englishman 
who has spent much of his life 
away from England, is well 
equipped for the task. Mr. Sen- 
court, an occasional contributor of 
ours for many years, has been Vice- 
Dean of the faculty of Arts and 
Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of Egypt since 1934. Among 
his many books is Spain’s Uncer- 
tain Crown published in 1932. 

SILviA HAWTHORN may be a 
strange name to our readers, but 
her work is well known to them. 
Under her real name she has given 
us fiction and fact at various times 
which betrayed the hand of the sea- 
soned newspaperwoman. We are 
glad to know that the tribe of 
“Gullah Sue” is not altogether ex- 
tinct. 

History is being made so rapidly 
these days that it is somewhat diffi- 
cult for a monthly to keep up with 
it, as we in awaiting “Swords 
against Words” and Dr. GaBor DE 
BESSENYEY in preparing it, realized. 
Dr. de Bessenyey made a thorough 
study of the European situation last 
summer as newspaper correspon- 
dent and lecturer and, Hungarian 
by birth, he keeps in close touch 
with Central European affairs. 
During the World War he served 
as an officer on the Russian and 
Italian fronts and received seven 
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decorations for bravery. In 1920 
he returned to the University of 
Hungary where he won his Ph.D. 
and D.Jur. degrees, then served The 
New York Times for three years 
and in 1933 became a departmental 
head at St. Viator College in Illi- 
nois. He is at present lecturer in 
Political Philosophy at Fordham 
University and Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements for the 
coming Danubian Congress inspired 
by him and being sponsored by the 
Graduate School of Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

Happi.y in these days of all-con- 
quering youth we still have the 
grace to listen to our older writers, 
and glean the seasoned wisdom of 
the years. AGNES REPPLIER alarmed 
us some months ago by her deci- 
sion to do no more writing, so that 
we were doubly glad when “The 
Poor” appeared, written con amore 
and seeking a possible place in our 
pages. If it lacks some of the 
sparkle of earlier days, there is a 
rarer art in its subtly evoked pic- 
ture of the “miserably clad” and 
“strangely patient.” 

W. F. P. Stock.ey, M.A., D.Litt. 
(“Other Times, Other Morals?”), 
also writes out of the experience 
of a long life of cultural activity, 
lived however mostly on the other 
side of the water in his native Ire- 
land, though he spent the years 
from 1886-1903 teaching in the 
Universities of New Brunswick and 
Ottawa. It is consoling to be as- 
sured that the good old days were 
not so good after all, and that we 
have not struck a new low in world 
depravity. Dr. Stockley is the au- 
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thor of several books and writes 
for the periodicals of England, Ire- 
land and America. 

On his return a short while ago 
from a trip around the world, made 
you will agree with the seeing eye, 
A. WIGFALL GREEN, PH.D., LL.B., 
felt impelled to write this study of 
diplomacy’s devious ways in “The 
Land of Hope and Glory.” Dr. 
Green, a Virginian by birth is a 
man of rounded culture. He is a 
member of the bar of all courts of 
the District of Columbia and at 
present Professor of English in the 
University of Mississippi. 

THOUGH after reading the Webbs’ 
partisan volumes on Soviet Com- 
munism we could not be so kind 
to them as is Joseph H. Fichter, 
S.J., we are nevertheless very glad 
to give our readers this searching 
study of Liberalism driven to its 
logical extreme. Mr. Fichter’s 
“What’s Wrong with the Sit-Down 
Strike?” reprinted in pamphlet 
form from our August issue has 
had much commendation and large 
sales, though one “radical” Cath- 
olic, more definitely than elegantly, 
suggested to a fellow Jesuit that 
“the guy who wrote this tripe ought 
to be kicked out of your Order.” 
Mr. Fichter’s present article is one 
of a series of sketches on the so- 
called Social Reformers, later to be 
incorporated in a book. The au- 
thor is at present on the faculty of 
St. Louis University. 

It is not as a writer of fiction 
that we know KATHERINE Brécy, 
Litt.D., best, but perhaps there is 
more fact than fiction in “Divorce 
and the Donnellys.” At any rate it 
illuminates with much insight an 
all too common situation. Miss 
Brégy was recently the guest of 
honor at a supper tendered to her 
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here by the Catholic Poetry Society 
of America of which she was re- 
cently elected president. 

In September last year Rev. Ep- 
WARD QUINN appeared for the first 
time in our pages with a discrimi- 
nating article on “Catholics in Con- 
temporary England.’’ Now he 
writes with equal insight on “The 
Decline of Europe,” symptoms of 
which are surely in evidence. Fa- 
ther Quinn’s first book The Mission 
of Austria appeared in March. He 
is attached to St. Anne’s Cathedral 
in Leeds, England. 

WHEN JosEPH GERARD BRENNAN 
gave us his first contribution, “Joris 
Karl Huysmans” in December, 
1934, he was just beginning gradu- 
ate work at Harvard after getting 
his B.A. from Boston College. He 
is now an instructor in philosophy 
at the College of New Rochelle and 
continuing his literary work at the 
same time. We would welcome 
more criticisms, like his “Maurice 
Ravel,” in a field in which Cath- 
olics have not been hitherto very 
well represented. 

Our poets this month are again 
all of the gentler sex, and appro- 
priately two of them write of Our 
Blessed Lady. EpitH Tatum gives 
us the delicate “Mary of the Lilies.” 
She writes that her “Black Mammy” 
which we published in February, 
1936, is to be included in American 
Women Poets 1937; CATHERINE 
PARMENTER (“Mother of God”) re- 
cently became Mrs. HENRY CHASE 
NEWELL and is now living tempo- 
rarily in Franconia, N. H. We wish 
her joy and earnestly hope that she 
will not therefore desert the muse. 
Sister M. Patricia, R.S.M., of Col- 
lege Misericordia, Dallas, Pa., be- 
trays her Irish birth in her faith 
illumined, “A Faint Red Light.” 
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Catalonia Infelix. By Allison Peers. 
New York: Oxford University 
Press. $3.00. 

This new book, supplementary 
to an earlier volume, The Spanish 
Tragedy, is no less important than 
its predecessor and in some re- 
spects even more indispensable for 
a proper understanding of the pres- 
ent struggle in Spain. As the title 
indicates, it is concerned chiefly 
with the northeastern region in 
which at present the government is 
making a desperate and possibly a 
final attempt to beat off the advanc- 
ing armies of General Franco. 
Two-thirds of the book is taken up 
with the history of Catalonia before 
the establishment of the Republic 
in 1931, and these two hundred 
pages provide a more intelligible, 
more complete and more objective 
study of Catalonia than the English 
reader will easily discover else- 
where. The book will be of par- 
ticular value to that multitude of 
otherwise well-informed people to 
whom the various regions of Spain 
have been hitherto distinguishable 
only by name, and to whom the 
story of a long struggle for self- 
determination on the part of the 





Catalonians and the Basques comes 
as a revelation. 

There is no need to re-emphasize 
the peculiar fitness of Professor 
Peers to write about Spain. He is 
known to the world as professor of 
Spanish in the University of Liver- 
pool, and as a scientific exponent of 
Spanish literary, historical and re- 
ligious traditions. What is more 
significant in the present case, not 
only does he qualify as a specialist 
in things Catalonian; but he has en- 
riched his knowledge of that region 
and its people by recent study and 
by personal interviews. Moreover, 
although a non-Catholic, he has a 
remarkably intimate and accurate 
acquaintance with the Catholic 
Church in Spain,—a consideration 
of the very first importance. As a 
final qualification, Professor Peers 
possesses an international reputa- 
tion for fearless and impartial 
statement of facts revealed by me- 
thodical investigation. 

The story of Catalonia begins at 
the time when, in amazingly simple 
twelfth-century fashion, Ramiro, 
brother and heir of the deceased 
Alfonso of Aragon, left his monas- 
tery by papal dispensation, mar- 
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ried, begot a daughter and returned 
to his monastic seclusion. The 
little princess married Ramon of 
Barcelona, ruler of Catalonia; and 
the two united countries entered up- 
on an era of prosperity lasting for 
three hundred years during which 
they became one of the leading 
powers in the Mediterranean. 

The story comes down to August, 
1937, the month in which Andrés 
Nin — Trotskyist leader who had 
been forced into the Cabinet of 
Catalonia as Minister of Justice— 
disappeared during an internal con- 
flict involving the Anarchists, the 
Syndicalists, the Socialists and the 
Stalinists. 

A quotation will serve to indicate 
the spirit in which the author 
writes, and particularly the out- 
spoken fashion in which he pre- 
sents the much debated issues of 
the present war: 


“Catalonian friends beg me ear- 
nestly to suppress the painful de- 
tails of the accompanying atrocities 
in a book which they hope will out- 
live the remembrance of them. 
But, unhappily, many imperfectly 
informed writers who in their mis- 
guided idealism support the cause 
of those who committed them have 
tried to minimize their foulness or 
even to deny that they were com- 
mitted at all. This makes it essen- 
tial, at least, to refer to the facts, 
numerous eyewitness accounts of 
which fully substantiate the charges 
of unnatural sadism brought against 
the Anarchists, their extremist as- 
sociates and those whom their exam- 
ple corrupted when they gave vent 
to their fury, and showed, so clear- 
ly that only the wilfully blind could 
fail to see it, what kind of religious 
toleration they would allow if they 
came into power” (pp. 225, 226). 
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It seems safe to say that there 
are few people, so conversant with 
the Spanish political tangle, that 
they can learn nothing new with 
regard to that subject from the 
present book. This holds true, 
even though the outlines of the 
situation have long been fairly 
clear to the honest and intelligent 
student of the available sources. 
The plain fact is that social and po- 
litical struggles, motivated by an 
inheritance from the distant past, 
have within recent times, saturated 
Spain with feuds and hatreds to a 
degree where civil war became al- 
most inevitable. Into that situation 
outside forces antagonistic to the 
political, social and spiritual tradi- 
tions of the country, projected 
themselves with the result that 
war became a reality—and not only 
war but a contest marked by al- 
most indescribable ferocity. These 
subversive foreign influences quick- 
ly attained so dominant a position 
on the government side, that no re- 
straint could be placed upon their 
savage attempt to destroy religion 
by exterminating priests, monks, 
nuns and loyal Catholics. Thus it 
came about that the civil strife was 
quickly turned into a religious war. 
No reasonable reader of Professor 
Peers’s pages can doubt the fact that 
Catholics in a large part of Spain 
had to choose between fighting for 
their existence and allowing their 
religion to be destroyed. 

The reader will find temperately 
presented here an account of shock- 
ing outrages, assassinations and 
massacres, perpetrated by the 
Communist Wing of the Loyalist 
forces, and also sufficient evidence 
to place the truth of the account 
beyond question. Catalonia In- 
felix! Poor Catalonia! Inhabited 
chiefly by people as inoffensive as 
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the Swiss, as Catholic as the Irish, 
it has been dragged into a religious 
war, on the anti-Christian side; 
and, as the author makes clear, 
whatever be the outcome, it will 
suffer a loss of freedom either for 
a time or forever. One more proof 
of the insanity of war. Quicquid 
delirant reges, plectuntur Archivi. 
J. McS. 


Chinese Gardens. By Dorothy Gra- 
ham. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $5.00. 

This is a wholly delightful book, 
which, revealing to the Occidental 
mind the significance and grace 
embodied in the planning and mak- 
ing of Chinese gardens, sheds new 
light on ancient beauty. 

To the Chinese, gardens are a 
place of refuge. Hills to stimulate 
the imagination, and placid pools 
of water to tranquilize the soul,— 
the writer makes clear, both by text 
and rarely lovely illustrations, the 
point that these two elements are 
symbolic of the male and female 
principles which fuse to make the 
world. 

Contrast is the first law in the 
fundamental scheme of a Chinese 
garden, yet every detail is expres- 
sive of a personal philosophy and 
is designed to a definite end. Thus 
a Chinese garden may become a 
wish fulfillment when a rounded 
bridge, completed by its own re- 
flection in tranquil water, creates 
the image of abiding peace and pre- 
sents a symbol to the eye of the be- 
holder. Through the ages this 
ancient race, without haste and 


without fumbling, has savored the 
quintessence of the universe, and 
established upon the dark earth, 
gardens that are an ideal setting to 
induce moods of solitude or evoke 
a sense of exhilaration. 
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Miss Graham who has spent 
many years in the Orient visualizes 
gardens typical of each era, and 
they pass before the mind’s eye with 
endless enchantment. The very 
names are full of subtle sugges- 
tion: “The Moon of White Dew,” 
“The Garden of Smiling Harmony,” 
evoke visions of an ancient people 
whose perceptions have been so 
sharpened that they are able to 
catch “all heaven in the glaze of a 
bowl.” 

The reader finds personal satis- 
faction when he reads that many 
of these walled refuges became se- 
cluded centers for the practice of 
the seven arts; and he rejoices to 
learn that many a wise owner of a 
garden left its whitened walls quite 
bare, in readiness for the moment 
when some gifted guest might feel 
moved to decorate the blank space 
thus provided with inspired brush 
strokes. 

Rocks, which stand for longevity, 
play a leading role in all Chinese 
gardens, for they are regarded as 
the earthly counterpart of the 
clouds and are highly prized for 
their oddity of form or subtlety of 
texture. Miss Graham even goes so 
far as to make the statement that 
“if a rock has enough personality” 
any Chinaman can “make a com- 
panion of it.” Throughout the 
book such touches truly reveal the 
psychology of a race. 

Humor sparkles here and there 
throughout these revealing pages,— 
as when we see Li Hung-chang 
ironically draping a foreign-style 
dinner suit over a grand piano in 
his drawing room. When diplo- 
mats from the Occident comment- 
ed on the oddity of this decoration, 
old Li smiled. “Is it not the custom 
in the West?” he asked blandly. “I 
have seen so many of our manda- 
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rin coats ornamenting your pianos.” 
From the classic period of Han 
down to the period of Wellington 
Koo there is no let-down in the 
treatment of Chinese Gardens. 
Stimulated by such word-painting, 
the reader may set sail upon the 
sea of his own imagination, to an 
accompaniment of sibilant leaf- 
music and the whispering of water. 
One closes the book with the con- 
viction that the writer is not only 
in love with her subject but also 
thoroughly at home in it. J. M. 


The Mind of Latin Christendom. By 
Edward Motley Pickman. New 
York: Oxford University Press. 
$5.00. 

Not only unbelievers, such as 
Gibbon, have falsified history by 
prejudging Christianity, but true 
Christians also have failed to write 
“histories” which truly explain his- 
tory, because they have either taken 
too much for granted or remained 
too blissfully unaware. The author 
of this volume, declaring himself 
free from the shortcomings and 
propensities of unbelievers as well 
as of true believers, hopes that his 
freedom from intellectual commit- 
ments will be an asset to him rath- 
er than a liability, and that as a 
historian he will benefit at least as 
much as he will suffer from his 
lack of a positive faith in Chris- 
tianity. 

Thus the Author’s Preface; but 
the 755 pages which follow prove 
clearly that, aside from this opti- 
mism and guileless zest, a vast 
amount of hard and conscientious 
labor has gone into the making of 
this book. It was the author’s am- 
bition to offer a “general history of 
Latin thought in the Fifth Cen- 
tury” and to give a fairer and bet- 
ter evaluation than has hitherto 
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been given of that fateful and little 
known period which witnessed the 
transformation of the pagan civi- 
lization of ancient Rome into the 
new Christian civilization of Medi- 
eval Europe. In magnitude and 
violence this transformation stands 
unequaled in history. The Prot- 
estant Reformation and the French 
Revolution fade into insignificance 
when compared with it. Yet, there 
has been wide disagreement about 
the causes which produced that 
transformation. Numerous histori- 
ans have seen and pictured little 
else but intellectual darkness, de- 
cay and death. Our author has 
seen clearer, and what he has seen 
he has described convincingly and 
well. He denies neither the thor- 
ough political and military collapse 
of the Empire nor the economic 
and cultural collapse which fol- 
lowed. But he denies that these 
events were indications of a general 
decadence and false thinking. 
The intellectual life of the Latin 
world at the beginning of the fifth 
century showed greater vitality 
than it had shown for 300 years. 
There was a brilliant renaissance 
in Pagan as well as in Christian 
letters. There were leaders of gi- 
gantic mental stature; and of these 
—Ambrose, Jerome and Augustine 
belong to the world’s greatest. But 
the intellectual horizon of the edu- 
cated Roman of the fourth and fifth 
centuries was no longer the narrow 
materialistic one of the first cen- 
tury. Rome was coming of age. It 
was beginning to be concerned more 
with conduct than with abstrac- 
tions. The metaphysical doctrines 
of the Eastern religions had been 
examined and had been found 
wanting. Stoicism and epicurean- 
ism had been dismissed as shallow 
and false. Now Rome found itself 
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face to face with the teachings of 
Christianity and began to discover 
a “penetration into new psychologi- 
cal depths of which no pagan had 
ever had any conception.” The Ro- 
man, at last, became aware of the 
true nature of his moral responsi- 
bility. He perceived that the “an- 
tinomy of evil” was not between 
God and nature but between God 
and the individual soul—and that 
the real antithesis to God, the cause 
of all misery within (and of much 
misery outside), was in the human 
soul—and in the human soul alone. 
This truth was seen as of central 
importance. The excess of mate- 
rialism during Rome’s political 
prime had led to a reversal of the 
current which, gathering headway, 
swept by the neutral point of equi- 
librium to a preponderance of the 
spiritual. That at a time, when 
civilization was in desperate need 
of military defense, the best minds 
of the Empire should have been 
absorbed in controversies concern- 
ing Free Will, Sin, Grace and Pre- 
destination was, of course, a trag- 
edy for the Empire. To say that 
the age of St. Augustine should 
have given more consideration to 
politics is to say only the obvious, 
but no one can honestly maintain 
that because Latin Christendom did 
not give this consideration that, 
therefore, it failed to choose the 
better part. 

The author stated at the outset 
of his book that he expected to “sail 
into troubled waters,” but he hoped 
that there might be “no fog.” Fogs 
necessitate the use of a compass. 
Dr. Pickman’s freedom from intel- 
lectual commitments upon the fac- 
tual alternatives of Christianity left 
him repeatedly without the com- 
pass and without the fixed point 
which could have guided his vision 





and kept him from closing his eyes 
completely amid the fogs and smoke 
screens of mere partisan manufac- 
ture. The following is what the 
author thought he saw when he 
sailed into the sea of causes which 
led to the universal acceptance in 
the Latin world of the Primacy of 
the Roman Pontiffs: on the one side 
“St. Ambrose scheming in political 
collusion with Pope Damasus,” and 
on the other side “a strangely irre- 
sistible force within Christianity 
which—precisely because it would 
prove irresistible—must create its 
own centre as a nationalistic force 
produces a dictator, or an astro- 
nomical force a sun, and which in 
preparing for action tends to con- 
centrate as a beast will crouch—or 
a snake coil.” Lack of a positive 
faith in Christianity has not been 
an asset to the author, for it has 
left his mind with a blind spot and 
ill equipped for steering a true 
course through the dense fogs of a 
hostile bias. 7 & A 


Piers Plowman: An Interpretation 
of the A-Text. By T. P. Dunning, 
C.M., M.A. Dublin: The Talbot 
Press. 8s. 6d. 

This book supplies what has long 
been wanting in the study of a 
great religious poem: an adequate 
balancing of the content of Piers 
Plowman against the theological 
and philosophical belief of the age 
for which it was written. Father 
Dunning’s thorough grasp of medi- 
eval thought and belief is strongly 
evident throughout his thesis, and 
a well-selected bibliography of 
critical and secondary works will 
be welcomed by the scholar seeking 
to probe the underlying meaning of 
the poem. Apt selections from the 
writings of the Fathers prove how 
thoroughly William Langland was 
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jn aceord with the teachings of the 
medieval Church. 

Father Dunning has made a valu- 
able contribution by showing con- 
clusively what has previously been 
generally felt; that Piers, in com- 
mon with other moral and didactic 
writers of the age, drank deeply of 
the waters of Catholic doctrine and 
tradition that flowed through the 
Middle Ages. There are times, how- 
ever, when his effort appears a 
trifle strained, and in his anxiety to 
show that the author of the A-text 
was intimately acquainted with the 
writings of the Fathers he suc- 
cumbs to the temptation of pushing 
his conclusions beyond the realm 
of substantiation. Unfortunately, 
Father Dunning persists in forcing 
his view of multiple authorship 
upon the reader. The problem of 
the authorship of the A, B and C 
texts is irrelevant to his thesis and 
succeeds only in introducing a dis- 
cordant note into the interpretation 
presented by the writer. It could 
have been profitably omitted. 

B. A. 


The Greenwood Hat. By J. M. Bar- 
rie. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $2.75. 

When Thomas Hardy died, his 
heir as the greatest British man of 
letters was the whimsical little man 
from Kirriemuir who had invaded 
London in 1885 with a pound or 
two in his pocket, whose name at 
his death last June was a house- 
hold word throughout the civilized 
world, whose productions had 
brought him a fortune, and whose 
personality had won him the 
friendship of Britain’s leaders in 
every walk of life. 

Barrie’s good angel was Fred- 
erick Greenwood, editor of the St. 
James Gazette, who sensed his 





genius and accepted for anonymous 
publication a constantly increasing 
minority of the papers which J. M. 
B. sent him. After two years Barrie 
burst into print over his own name. 
As he grew older his nostalgia deep- 
ened and in his later years, having 
achieved fame and fortune, he 
wrote for private distribution (only 
fifty copies were printed) the vol- 
ume presented to the public now 
and subtitled “Memoirs of James 
Anon.” It contains a selection of 
those early papers which intrigued 
Mr. Greenwood and appeared in the 
Gazette, papers so ephemeral that 
Barrie himself confesses that he re- 
trieved copies only through the aid 
of the Library of the British Mu- 
seum. Each is followed by ex- 
planations and comments in which 
the latter-day Barrie, whimsical, 
humorous, tender, nostalgic, and 
occasionally sad, is freshly re- 
vealed. “James Anon” had delight- 
ful things to say, some of them per- 
fectly in the Lamb tradition, and 
so equally delightful and often re- 
vealing are the comments of Sir 
James thereon, that the little man 
from Kirriemuir is proved to have 
been all of a piece. Some of the 
material is too intimate to be will- 
ingly missed, as that he never could 
make up his mind whether Hardy 
or Meredith was the greater, that 
he won Henley over after his devas- 
tating attack on the dead Steven- 
son to a half retraction, that he 
believed fiction rather than the 
stage to be his real “game,” and 
that he never knew how plays were 
written and never gave stagecraft 
any conscious thought. Here, too, 
is a sly dig at the self-centered and 
tempestuous Carlyles, a close-up of 
the great Thomas himself, gaunt 
and jovian, in his old age, and that 
lovely and fanciful bit which Bar- 
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rie wrote on the day when the ashes 
of his idol Meredith were taken to 
their last resting place. 

But why “the Greenwood Hat’’? 
The hat was a topper which James 
Anon bought on his first arrival in 
London to make an impression on 
Mr. Greenwood; it played its part 
and ended up as a kind of treasure 
box in which Barrie’s early manu- 
scripts were tucked away. 

This is a book to fill a joyous 
hour and remain a permanent pos- 
session. J. 3. R 


I Know These Dictators. By G. 
Ward Price. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $3.00. 

The dictators, familiar to G. 
Ward Price, famous correspondent 
of the London Daily Mail, are Hitler 
and Mussolini. To such an extent 
is the Englishman on friendly 
terms with both Der Fuehrer and 
Il Duce that on occasion of the 
German triumphal entry into Vi- 
enna Price was cheered to the echo 
as his motor car flashed over the 
Bavarian frontier, while all along 
the route “Heil Hitler!” was alter- 
nated with “Heil Ward Price!” As 
for cordiality in Fascist circles, it 
suffices to note that this volume 
describes in some detail the air 
flight which the Daily Mail repre- 
sentative had the honor to make 
with his pilot no less a person than 
the Strong Man of Italy. 

These are imposing credentials 
for anyone who essays a character 
study of two leaders, whose deci- 
sions reverberate throughout the 
world. They indicate, of course, 
that negative criticism is apt to be 
kept to a minimum. At the same 
time, one is not surprised to find 
that the more favorable interpreta- 
tions of the two dictatorial careers 
and policies are outlined, often 
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enough on the basis of firsthand 
information. If this produces a 
somewhat idealized picture, it 
should be considered in connection 
with the fact that the daily press 
usually carries a fair volume of 
corrective material. 

In discussing the leader of the 
German Reich, Ward Price leans 
too heavily upon Hitler’s descrip- 
tion of his own life as portrayed in 
Mein Kampf. His impressions of 
the figures close to both Hitler and 
Mussolini are also rather stereo- 
typed. It would be most interest- 
ing as well as useful to have full- 
dress biographies of the lieutenants 
upon whom the two Caesars de- 
pend. 

As an instance of Der Fuehrer’s 
spirit, the author repeats a remark 
attributed to Hitler: “If my rela- 
tives had deserved better condi- 
tions, they would have got on as | 
did.” This sounds more like How 
to Succeed and Win Friends than 
it does like the Sermon on the 
Mount. Price likewise tries to ex- 
plain Hitler’s two pet grievances: 
the activities of the Jews and the 
futility of parliaments. Conditions 
in pre-War Vienna scarcely tended 
to promote liberal views on these 
subjects. 

Perhaps the frankest chapter in 
the book treats of Italy’s ambitions 
in the Mediterranean. The Daily 
Mail writer shows conclusively that 
Mussolini had recorded his dreams 
about Mare Nostrum ten years be- 
fore Anglo-Italian rivalry in this 
highway of communications and 
trade had become acute as a con- 
sequence of the Abyssinian cam- 
paign. On April 8, 1926, Jl Duce 
had proclaimed: “We are a Medi- 
terranean people, and our destiny 
has been, and always will be, on 
the sea.” 
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Fortunately, Ward Price, despite 
his almost boyish enthusiasm for 
his heroes, is awake to the dangers 
of dictatorship. He recognizes that 
even the most stimulating, re-in- 
vigorating tonic may prove poison- 
ous, if administered in ever-increas- 
ing doses or if vitiated by too 
protracted use. His conclusion is 
that of Bismarck, who on June 12, 
1882, remarked in the Reichstag: 
“There are times when government 
must be liberal, and times when it 
must be dictatorial. Conditions 
change. Nothing is eternal.” 

J. F. T. 


Soviet Paradise Lost. By Ivan 
Solonevich. New York: The 
Paisley Press. 

What can a new book on Russia 
tell us that we do not already 
know? Has the Russian agony not 
been presented to us from every 
conceivable angle—from the scru- 
pulously documented accounts of 
Mr. Chamberlin to the fictionized 
apologia of Mr. Duranty, from the 
humorous comparisons of Messrs. 
lif and Petrov to the somber dis- 
illusionment of Mr. Lyons, from the 
witty aversions of Mrs. Delafield to 
the nervous defenses of Mr. Hin- 
dus, from the grave condemnation 
of the Marxist philosopher like Mr. 
Sidney Hook to the vigorous de- 
nunciations of the inveterate anar- 
chist like Carlo Tresca? From all 
these varied comments, we do know 
that Russia has suffered through a 
revolution and that she is suffering 
under a dictatorship of appalling 
ferocity. But, so far as I am aware, 
Mr. Solonevich’s book is the only 
account of “Russia in Chains” that 
explains how they live through it 
all. 

To be sure, thousands,—nay, mil- 
lions of them have not lived 


through it. Ten million lives sac- 
rificed for this vast experiment is 
probably a conservative estimate; 
but Mr. Solonevich’s book is the 
account of three men who have 
lived through the very worst of it 
under a sentence of eight years in 
a Soviet detention camp, their guilt 
consisting of an attempt to escape 
from Russia. It is interesting to 
know that three days after the pub- 
lication of this volume in England, 
the author’s wife and secretary 
were blown to bits by a bomb in 
their Sofia apartment, and obvious- 
ly the bomb was intended for Mr. 
Solonevich as well, but he escaped. 

In the opinion of this reviewer, 
the importance of this enthralling 
story does not lie in the relation of 
the almost unbelievable horrors of 
that prison life, unspeakable and 
unthinkable as they are. The pecu- 
liar significance of this account is 
the unconscious witness borne in 
and through it concerning the char- 
acters of these Russian people. 
These men make no announce- 
ments concerning their code of de- 
cency; they do not assert that all 
the brutality and chicanery of the 
life about them has been unable 
to quench in them their strong 
sense of human values—values of 
pity, of temperance, of courage, of 
loyalty, of integrity, of unselfish- 
ness, of resourcefulness. This glori- 
ous fact is, however, an inescap- 
able inference to be gleaned from 
these pages. Here is proof, that 
not even the terrorism of a Gay- 
Pay-Oo can crush or eradicate the 
combination of spiritual qualities 
within a man which, for lack of a 
better term, we sometimes call his 
soul. Pontius Stalin may crucify 
the body of Russia, but over the 
soul of the Russian people neither 
he nor Yagoda, nor Vishinsky, nor 
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any of their like has any power 
whatever. This quiet book does, 
to be sure, show us the body of 
Russia lifted up on its tree of 
agony; but it does more: it shows 
us the soul of the Russian people 
which will draw all men to witness 
its spiritual triumph over its physi- 
cal anguish. This book has told 
us that which we needed desper- 
ately to know,—that the soul of 
Russia is not dead. E. G. C. 


L’Eglise et Etat. Etude de Socio- 
logie Historique. Par Luigi 
Sturzo. Traduit de I’Italien in- 
édit par Juliette Bertrand. Paris: 
Les Editions Internationales. 
50 fr. 

This is not a theological or judi- 
cial treatise, but, as the author’s 
subtitle suggests, an historical, so- 
ciological study. In a bulky vol- 
ume of over six hundred pages Don 
Sturzo studies the social facts 
which have formed and developed 
the relations between Church and 
state at different epochs and in dif- 
ferent countries from the days of 
primitive Christianity to the advent 
of the totalitarian states of present- 
day Europe. 

The author treats every phase of 
this important problem with the 
mastery of an able historian and 
the first-hand experience of a prac- 
tical statesman. It is impossible 
in the space allotted us to follow 
him in his detailed account of the 
conflicts between Church and state 
the past 1,900 years, or even to 
mention the divergent views of the 
leaders. 

It is an inspiring record of the 
Church’s defense of the rights of 
God and man against despots like 
Henry IV. and Frederick Barba- 
rossa of Germany, Philip the Fair, 
Louis XIV. and Napoleon of 
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France; Henry VIII. and Elizabeth 
of England, Louis of Bavaria, 
Philip II. of Spain; it is an able 
discussion of the divine right of 
king’s, of the pope’s direct and in- 
direct power, of religious tolerance, 
of monarchy, democracy, Fascism 
and Communism; it is a careful 
analysis of the changes brought 
about by the advent of the first 
Christian Emperor, the feudal sys- 
tem, the Papacy-Empire conflict, 
the Western Schism, the Renais- 
sance, the Reformation, the French 
Revolution, the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, the World War. 

We have nothing of the kind in 
English. We hope that an English 
translation will be issued shortly. 

B. L. C. 


Art Without Epoch. By Ludwig 
Goldscheider. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press. $2.50. 
The 140 reproductions of works 

of painting and sculpture of this 

volume, with their condensed but 
very clear descriptions, admirably 
express the author’s intention to 
bring into light and air again 

“works of art collected from the 

treasures of the last four thousand 

years.” These are, indeed, undat- 
able and they “affect us as if they 
had been produced to-day.” 

Luck may arbitrate even with 
masterpieces. Michelangelo's 
works, consummate in themselves, 
had the good fortune to be guarded 
by two cities which were monu- 
ments of beauty and antiquity. 
Albrecht Diirer’s Rabbit, quivering 
with life from sensitive nostrils to 
furry tail, must have been loved 
into uninterrupted publicity. Nev- 
ertheless superlative beauties do 
sometimes undergo strange for- 
tunes. A cloud, no bigger than a 
man’s hand, will arise, expand and 
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hide them from view. When re- 
discovered they bring to the spirit 
something of the pleasurable sur- 
prise of an unexpected glimpse of 
the ocean, or of a dawn that breaks 
brightly when storms are due. They 
hold the comfort of what is con- 
tinuing and universal in its ap- 
peal, returning to life full-flavored. 

Thoroughly justified is Mr. Gold- 
scheider’s adventure in aesthetic 
rediscovery of beauty or strange- 
ness lost “under the drums and 
tramplings” of many conquests. 
As the author writes in the fore- 
word: “Yet while some works van- 
ish into darkness others arise from 
their concealment. Excavations in 
Greece, Egypt, Babylonia and Mex- 
ico have brought new works to 
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FIcTION: Great Argument. By 
Philip Gibbs (Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.50). A 
fictionalized cross-section of hap- 
penings in Europe by Philip Gibbs 
is always interesting. It seems to 
us that, in dealing with his favorite 
theme, he is usually happier and 
strikes deeper in the novel than in 
his occasional books of essays. His 
hero is always the same gentle, be- 
wildered, courageous idealist, wear- 
ing of course a different form and 
name in each book. This time he 
is Edward Jesson, British journal- 
ist and Labor leader, who clings to 
his faith in the League of Nations, 
the Cause of Peace, Disarmament, 
Collective Security and the good 
will of all nations, despite the 
devastating forces of Bolshevism, 
Fascism, Nazism and international 
discord which tend to drown all 
these ideals in a bloody sea of class 
war and cruelty. Arguments on all 
sides are given and the prevalent 
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light; but even more productive has 
been the result of intellectual re- 
search which has drawn to our 
notice works that for generations 
had remained forgotten and neg- 
lected in picture galleries.” 

The harvest of his unusual dis- 
crimination and insight is a volume 
of reproductions which range from 
a mummy portrait of the second 
century A.p. to an oil-painting by 
David Wilkie of Sir Walter Scott’s 
daughters; from a Yorubo mask of 
Upper Guinea to a head of St. 
Dionysius in a Cistercian church of 
Silesia. A book for the art student, 
the historian and the archaeologist, 
it makes a notable addition to the 
publications of the Phaidon Press. 

A. McC. S. 


NOTICES 


atmosphere of confusion is well 
represented. Gibbs’s style is fre- 
quently labored and clumsy, with 
a tendency toward tiresome repeti- 
tion of particular words, deaden- 
ing explanations of the obvious and 
of jokes, and an irritating habit of 
re-introducing characters already 
familiar to the reader. Barring 
these minor flaws, Great Argument 
is a serious and sincere study of 
the contemporary English scene. 
Dawn in Lyonesse. By Mary Ellen 
Chase (New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $1.75). Mary Ellen Chase 
makes the long flight from the 
Maine of her previous stories to the 
Cornwall of her latest, with all the 
grace and ease of a homing sea 
gull; and with consummate skill, 
she conquers the gap _ between 
Land’s End and the Lost Land of 
Lyonesse as well as that dividing 
a drab little beauty-starved cham- 
bermaid in a Tintagel hotel from 
the radiant beauteous lady, Fair 
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Iseult, Princess of Ireland, bride of 
King Mark, and Beloved of Tris- 
tram the Knight. This is a charm- 
ing, fragile little story, simple, 
dramatic, appealing and _ tragic. 
Within its scope of 115 pages is to 
be found more of the golden mist 
of true romance than in any half 
dozen of the ordinary long-winded 
best sellers. It sings of the joy of 
spring and a human awakening to 
the consciousness of beauty. And 
for the sake of the poetry thereof 
one can almost close one’s eyes to 
the moral involved. 

Under Capricorn. By Helen Simp- 
son (New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). This book gives us a pic- 
ture—good in part like the curate’s 
egg—of Sydney, Australia, in the 
early thirties. Apart from the Gov- 
ernor, Sir Richard Bourke, and his 
cynical, aristocratic unscrupulous 
cousin, Charles Adare, the chief 
characters in this sordid novel are 
British criminals, the future build- 
ers of the new Colony. The curi- 
ous reader in the course of these 
pages will learn—if nothing else— 
many a strange word of Australian 
convict slang (v.g., nose (inform- 
er), nailing (overreaching), nee- 
dling (swindling), mortra (a 
watch), rumping (flogging), lush 
(liquor), dab (bed). 

Mr. Witt Among the Rebels. By 
Ramon J. Sender. Translated from 
the Spanish by Sir Peter Chalmers 
Mitchell (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co. $2.50). Prince Amedeo of 
Savoy, the second son of Victor 
Emmanuel II., abdicated the Span- 
ish throne February 12, 1873, after 
a brief reign of three years. Until 
the accession of Alphonse XII. in 
January 1875, anarchy reigned in 
Spain. Madrid formed a weak re- 
public which had three presidents 
in one year; while other cities of 
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Spain, Malaga, Seville, Cadiz, Gra- 
nada and Cartagena declared their 
independence of Madrid under the 
name of Cantons. Sender’s novel 
treats in detail the Cantonists’ revolt 
at Cartagena, which Madrid sub- 
dued within a year by bombard- 
ment and starvation. His sympa- 
thies are with the rebels (of that 
day as they are with the Loyalists 
of this), a heartless set of incom- 
petent, irreligious scoundrels. Mr. 
Witt, naval consultant at the Span- 
ish arsenal, is a perplexed English 
liberal, who is held up to ridicule 
for his aloofness, while his Spanish 
wife, Milagritos, is painted as a 
heroine of the noblest type. Was 
she the mistress of the executed 
rebel, Carvajal? No one will ever 
know. 

Strangers. By Claude Houghton 
(New York: The Macmillan Co. 
$2.50). What goes on in the mind 
of a clever, handsome, successful 
man, so chameleon-natured that he 
is irresistibly torn in diverse direc- 
tions by his love for a devoted wife, 
for his delightful children and for 
his young and beautiful mistress? 
This is the problem handled with 
skill and originality by Claude 
Houghton in his latest novel. It is 
primarily a study of fear, suspense 
and the consequences of vacilla- 
tion, and it is dramatically told, 
though with an overemphasis on 
physical detail. Especially apt at 
this time are the episodes occurring 
in Vienna, Prague, Bratislava and 
Budapest,—the tangible result, no 
doubt, of the author’s recent visit 
to Czechoslovakia as a guest of the 
Government. Incidentally, the book 
is dedicated to the memory of the 
late President Masaryk. 

Root in the Rock. By D. H. South- 
gate (New York: Alfred A. Knopf. 
$2.50). Inescapably reminiscent, at 
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times, of Pearl Buck’s The Good 
Earth, this vivid novel of life 
among the Brahmans has, more- 
over, a decided quality all its own. 
The scene is modern India and the 
chief character is Latchmi, whose 
fortunes are followed from her 
horrifying captivity as a_ child- 
bride, down through the years 
of her motherhood and old age. 
In the contrast between the girl 
Latchmi and her granddaughter, 
Leelabai, lies a world of observa- 
tion and comment on the subject 
of woman’s place in India. Nat- 
urally depressing in tone, it is 
nevertheless a story well told and 
easy to read. 

Action at Aquila. By Hervey 
Allen (New York: Farrar & Rine- 
hart. $2.50). Civil War Days in 
the Shenandoah Valley provide the 
setting for this somewhat superfi- 
cial love story by the author of the 
much discussed Anthony Adverse. 
This is no better and no worse than 
the average run of similar tales, 
and it is almost sure to result in 
a popular Hollywood production. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS: Direc- 
tives for Catholic Action, expounded 
by Pope Pius XI. with a list of in- 
dulgences for those enrolled in 
Catholic Action, collected by Rev. 
James D. Loeffler, S.J., and provid- 
ed with study outline (20 cents). 
The Reformation of Institutions, a 
Christian Social Program, by Rev. 
Joseph F. McDonnell, SJ., of 
Weston College (10 cents) (St. 
Louis: Central Bureau Press). Dem- 
onstration of how Priest and People 
Co-operate in Holy Mass, by Rev. 
John J. Wynne, S.J. (New York: 
The Home Press, 10 cents). A new 
edition of the life of Kateri Tekak- 
witha by the same author, pub- 
lished by the Tekakwitha League, 
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New York. The Rev. Francis Con- 
nell, C.SS.R., S.T.D., is the author 
of a series of pamphlets on The 
Seven Sacraments of uniform cover 
design but differing in color, in 
which the essential doctrine is set 
forth clearly and completely and 
each of which concludes with a 
study club outline; Christ Is God 
by Rev. Edward Lodge Curran, 
Ph.D., and How to Give Sex Instruc- 
tion by Rev. P. J. Bruckner, S.J. 
(25 cents) come from the same 
press (Brooklyn: International 
Catholic Truth Society. 10 cents 
each). The last six issues of The 
Catholic Mind, January 8th to March 
22d, are filled with telling articles 
on the many subjects of vital inter- 
est today from a “Statement by the 
Bishops on the Christian Attitude 
on Social Problems” to “The Causes 
of Leakage from the Church,” by 
F. J. Remler, C.M., and “Christ Is 
the Way to Peace,” by Rev. James 
M. Gillis, C.S.P. The new format and 
arrangement of contents is pleas- 
ing to the eye and gratifying to the 
mind (New York: The America 
Press, 5 cents per copy). The En- 
cyclical on the Holy Rosary of His 
Holiness Pope Pius XI. is published 
by the America Press and an edi- 
tion for England by the Catholic 
Truth Society of London. Other 
publications of the Catholic Truth 
Society, London, are: The Doctrines 
of the Modernists and Modernist Er- 
rors, which includes Pope Pius 
XI.’s Encyclical Pascendi and the 
Decree Lamentabili of July 4, 1907 
(20 cents); The Bridge Is Mary, 
with a Foreword by Msgr. William 
Godfrey; The Happiness of Being a 
Catholic by the Bishop of Lausanne- 
Geneva-Fribourg, translated by V. 
J. Matthews of the London Ora- 
tory; Dropping the Hyphen by 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, The Priest’s 
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Preparation for Mass rendered into 
English, Why in Latin? by Rev. C. 
C. Martindale, S.J.; The Priest in 
Confession by Rev. R. Baybutt, Our 
Catholic Marriage Service by Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J.; Sacramen- 
tals by Rev. Dominic Devas, O.F.M.; 
Saint Etheldreda by Elizabeth Wil- 
cocks, The Story of St. John Bosco 
by Teresa Lloyd, St. Benedict Joseph 
Labre by Fflorens Roch, Saints’ 
Names for Boys compiled by N. H. 
Romanes, Our Duty to Our Health 
by Rev. Aloysius Roche, How His- 
tory Is Miswritten, “a test applied 
to the work of H. C. Lea at the in- 
stance of Dr. Coulton” by Rev. 
Herbert Thurston, S.J.; The Cath- 
olic Church in South Africa; An 
Illustrated Confession Book for chil- 
dren, by a Sister of Notre Dame; 
Visits to the King of Kings, by Rev. 
W. Raemers, C.SS.R., a Kleines 
Gebetbuch, containing morning, eve- 
ning prayers, the Ordinary of the 
Mass, etc., in German, and three 
stories: The Chest by Mrs. George 
Norman, The Chauffeuse Secretary 
by Margaret Laycock and It Hap- 
pened in Cornwall by Eveline Cole 
(5 cents each) and leaflets on Who 
Was Jesus Christ and Communism. 
I Don’t Like Lent, Prayers Are Al- 
ways Answered, Are You Scrupu- 
lous?, Thanks to the Communists, 
The Invincible Standard and The 
Pope in the World Today by Rev. 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J.; Tell Me about 
Jesus by John Sexton Kennedy 
and Why the Jews Are Persecuted 
by Joseph N. Moody, Ph.D. (St. 
Louis: The Queen’s Work, 10 cents 
each). The Mother Cabrini League 
of Chicago publishes an apprecia- 
tion of the life’s work of Mother 
Frances Xavier Cabrini by Rev. E. 
J. McCarthy. Some Spiritual Prob- 
lems of College Students (15 cents) 
by Rev. Maurice S. Sheehy, Ph.D.; 
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God and Governments (15 cents) by 
Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S.J., and 
Saints vs. Kings (25 cents) by Rev. 
James M. Gillis, C.S.P., are the as- 
sembled addresses given in the 
“Catholic Hour” during September, 
October and November (Washing- 
ton: National Council of Catholic 
Men and Huntington, Ind.: Our 
Sunday Visitor Press). Three timely 
French brochures are Le Croyant 
devant la Vie by A. D. Sertillanges, 
O.P. (2 fr. 25); Aimer la Vie by 
Henry Bordeaux (1 fr. 95), and 
L’Eglise devant le Monde Moderne 
by His Eminence Cardinal Verdier 
(1 fr. 50) (Paris: Flammarion). 

From the Paulist Press we have: 
Novena Prayers in Honor of Our 
Lady of Lourdes and St. Bernadette, 
the very important and comprehen- 
sive A Primer of Social Justice by 
Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
(20 cents); No. 11 in the Social Ac- 
tion Series published for the Social 
Action Department of the N. C. W. 
C., Our Rural Proletariat by Rev. 
Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Ph.D.; 
What Catholics Believe, a completely 
reset edition of the old Credo by 
Mother Mary Loyola; Can America 
Stay Out of War? by Rev. John A. 
O’Brien, Ph.D., LL.D.; The Mass 
Simplified with Prayers for the Holy 
Sacrifice (10 cents); and Father 
Gerald Treacy’s After Death What?, 
Rerum Novarum, and On Christian 
Marriage with discussion club out- 
lines (5 cents each). 

The Equality of Women by Mary 
G. Hawks, What of the Future of 
Our Republic? by Rev. John F. Noll, 
D.D. (10 cents), Christian Civiliza- 
tion vs. Bolshevist Barbarism by 
Rev. M. D. Forrest, M.S.C., and 
Watch Your Habits by Rev. James 
F. Cunningham, C.S.P. (Hunting- 
ton, Ind.: Our Sunday Visitor 
Press. 5 cents each). 
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From St. Meinrad’s Abbey Press, 
St. Meinrad, Ind., comes Pictures 
and Profits from the Mass (20 cents) 
with a Pupil’s Chart Book (10 
cents) by Rev. Gualbert Brunsman, 
0.S.B. The Torch publishes St. 
Thomas Aquinas (Studiorem Du- 
cem), the Encyclical of His Holi- 
ness Pope Pius XI. (5 cents). The 
Catholic Lawyers’ Guild of Rock- 
land County gives us Working Pro- 
gram of a Catholic Lawyers’ Group 
by T. Smith, Ph.D.; No. 3 in The 
Children Who Loved God Series 
from P. J. Kenedy & Sons is by 
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Sister Mary Vera, S.N.D. (25 cents). 

The Moscow Trials, Italy, Hun- 
gary, The Mediterranean Problem, 
the Van Zeeland Report are some 
of the important subjects treated 
by experts in the 1938 issues of In- 
ternational Conciliation (New York: 
Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace. 5 cents each). No. 2 
in World Affairs Pamphlets is an 
exhaustive examination of The Hull 
Trade Program and the American 
System by Raymond Leslie Buell 
(New York: Foreign Policy Asso- 
ciation. 25 cents). 





INDEX TO REVIEWERS 


A. McC. S.: Amna McClure Sholl, artist and writer, New York City; author of The Ancient 


Journey, Fairy Tales of Weir, etc. 


B. A.: Brother Azarias, F.S.C., writer and educator, De La Salle College, Washington, D. C. 

B. L. C.: Rev. Bertrand L. Conway, C.S.P., missionary and writer, Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York City; founder and spiritual director of The Catholic Unity League; 
author of Studies in Church History, The Question Box, etc. 

E.G. C.: Eleanor Grace Clark, Ph.D., writer and critic, Associate Professor of English, 
Hunter College, New York City; author of Elizabethan Fustian, etc. 

J. F. T.: Rev. Joseph F. Thorning, Ph.D., S.T.D., Professor of Sociology and Social History, 
Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, Md.; Vice-Chairman of the Social Relations Com- 
mittee of the Catholic Association for International Peace; author of Religious Liberty 
in Transition, National Security and International Peace, etc. 

J.J. R.: Joseph J. Reilly, Ph.D., Litt.D., Professor of English and Librarian, Hunter College, 
New York City; author of Newman as a Man of Letters, Dear Prue’s Husband and 


other People, etc. 


J. M.: Jewell Miller (Mrs. F. H. Pfaltz), artist and writer, Flushing, N. Y.; author of Mountain 


Water, Polonaise Militaire, etc. 


J. McS.: Rev. Joseph McSorley, C.S.P., S.T.D., author and translator, Church of St. Paul the 
Apostle, New York City; author of A Primer of Prayer, Think and Pray, etc. 


T. C. P.: Rev. Theodore C. Petersen, C.S.P., literary critic, Church of St. Paul the Apostle, 


New York City. 
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